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THE OUTLOOK 


Is Railroad Consolidation Desirable? — Disturbing 
Government Statistics—Political Interference With 
Business—More About Taxes—The Market Prospect 


S the hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to rail- 
road consolidations go further and further, 
it becomes more and more evident that the 
subject has not thus far been thoroughly 
considered. It has been comparatively easy 
for the practical railroad men who have tes- 
tified, to find points of criticism or error in 
the plans put forward by the economists who 
originally drafted the scheme for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Most of these complaints have undoubtedly 
been well-founded. It is always possible to 
urge difficulties of technique and detail which 
stand in the way of the successful applica- 
tion of any broad general scheme. Whether 
very much attention should be given to such 
technical difficulties is another matter. If 
the general object in view is worthy of effort 
to accomplish it, ought not the mere inci- 
dents which follow from the attempt to in- 
troduce a new régime to be ignored or re- 
duced to a merely minimum significance? 
Unquestionably, a reading of the testimony 
which has been offered before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission leaves the impression 
that very many of the objections that have 
been raised are of a nature which could be 
overcome if the main object in view should 
be deemed essential. 

Behind the whole question of detail and 
of planning in this matter, lies the problem 
whether there is, after all, any good and suffi- 
cient reason for the consolidation proposed. 
It has been strongly argued for years past 
that such consolidations would permit the 
introduction of far-reaching economies, the 
establishment of more harmonious and self- 
consistent rates, and the transfer of the bur- 
den of sundry weak or doubtful railroads to 
the shoulders of the abler and better-man- 
aged lines. As to all these questions, it is 


entirely fair to register some doubt. “Econo- 
mies” derived from large-scale operation are 
very often offset and completely neutralized 
by losses or lack of economy incident to such 
changes. 

As for the harmonious rate structure 
which might be built up under consolidation, 
it is difficult to see why the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not develop such 
a structure on its own initiative, since it 
now has ample powers to accomplish any- 
thing that it chooses. Instead, it has appar- 
ently been indisposed to exercise its func- 
tions in that regard, and has chosen to wait 
for rate inequalities to “iron themselves out”’ 
by the slow process of competition and of 
attrition. 

The third argument, namely, the transfer- 
ence of the burden of weak roads to strong 
ones, may very properly be regarded as of 
the most doubtful character. Just how such 
transfers could be effected is not yet clear, 
but even if they could be effected without 
injustice, the alleged benefits to.come to the 
weaker roads would:almost certainly be fully 
offset by corresponding harm to the stronger 
ones which had to take them over. The strong 
roads cannot be expected to make something 
out of nothing. 

Possibly the greatest argument in favor of 
consolidation is the fact that the rank and 
file of the public, at least in certain sections, 
fully expects that consolidation will take 
place, and that it will be beneficial. If rail- 
road managers respond to this expectation 
with merely negative arguments, and with- 
out offering any constructive suggestions, 
the result may be more than disappointing 
to the average man. It is highly desirable 
that railroad presidents should show some 
disposition or ability to experiment with re- 
forms that are considered vital by the rank 
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and file of the public, if they expect that that 
public shall show appreciation of their diffi- 
culties and general operating problems. 
From the standpoint of the investor there 
is much ground for doubt as to the wisdom 
of effecting any such consolidations. It is 
more than probable that the process of com- 
bining the roads would result in speculative 
changes of value which might bring profit 
to some, but in so doing would ultimately be 
almost certain to inflict loss upon others. 
Eventually, the value of the securities in 
the merged or consolidated roads could not 
be greater than real value of the property 
represented, and there is no reason to believe 
that the owners of present securities would 
be able in the long run to better themselves. 
The chances are that, in one way or another, 
they would lose ground before the final ad- 
justment had taken place. With the specu- 
lative shifts of value that would almost cer- 
tainly occur, the outcome would be injurious 
to many if not most of those who were 
obliged to give up their present holdings. 


aoa. 
S the season ad- 


DISTURBING 
GOVERNMENT vances, the urgent 
STATISTICS question in the commod- 


ity markets is naturally 
whether the Government’s figures for crop 
yield can be relied on, or whether the same 
errors that have vitiated them for so long 
must be regarded as still in effect. During 
the past week or two, a seriously disturbing 
error in our cotton report system has caused 
some annoyance and anxiety. This has 
been found in the development of a wide 
discrepancy in connection with the “carry- 
over” of cotton, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Commerce being 
about 2,000,000 bales apart on the subject. 
Naturally, the cotton market is inclined to 
discredit both sets of statistics, on the ground 
that neither is well founded, and yet this 
seems to leave traders without any authori- 
tative reliance in‘the way of information. 
Accordingly, strong demand is making itself 
felt for a thorough revision of the Govern- 
ment’s cotton estimates in all departments, 
with a view to making plain to the public 
exactly what the basis for the figures put 
into circulation may be. Cotton reports have 
been particularly bad during the past two 
years, and the time has unquestionably come 
to rectify them in the interest of honest 


trading. 


Pr we ee 
POLITICAL USINESS, however, 
INTERFERENCE is not in a condition 


to endure constant an- 
noyance and interference of an unnecessary 
sort originating with selfish politicians or 
with those who have axes they wish to grind 








by making attacks upon capital or owner- 
ship. During the past week, the much-dis- 
cussed “conference” of the radical bloc has 
occurred in Chicago. Speeches there have 
indicated the continued maintenance of the 
old notion of “revalueing the railroads,” or 
in other words, repudiating a part of their 
value, as represented by securities, in order 
to get a basis for fixing rates which shall 
permit of substantial reductions. 

Thus far the talk is merely talk, although 
uttered by not a few menacing individuals 
and by some of a more grotesque talk as illus- 
trated by Mayor Hylan of New York City. 
But enough has been said to have it appear 
likely that the agitation now in progress will 
become more serious after the reassembling 
of Congress, at which time many schemes 
of “reform” are expected to make their ap- 
pearance once more. 

So long as this radical bloc is acting in 
its furtherance and advocacy of schemes of 
one sort or another for the repudiation of 
securities values, it is unfair to expect the 
investor to apply his funds much more large- 
ly to the development of railroads or of 
any other properties. On the contrary, it 
may reasonably be anticipated that the in- 
vestor’s instinct will carry him toward the 
idea of withdrawal from properties that are 
subject to attacks of this sort; with the re- 
sult that, eventually, further expansion of 
railroad mileage will be all but impossible. 
It is today definitely suspended, pending the 
working out of the political situation, and 
this condition may be expected to continue 
until there has been a much clearer defini- 
tion of Federal policy with regard to the 
treatment of the carriers. 

acrQidrn. 

THREATENING ARDLY less to be 
NEW TAXES objected to is the 

constant agitation of new 
schemes of taxation which must necessarily 
prove disturbing to those whose business is 
likely to be affected by them. As the plans 
of taxation which are now to the front in- 
clude, as an important element, the “sales 
tax” or the “turnover tax,” which would be 
common in its burden to nearly all types of 
business, it is easy to see why the average 
man should feel anxious and annoyed upon 
learning of the renewed exploitation of such 
a subject. 

The so-called farm newspapers or farm 
journals have taken up actively the idea of 
a tax aimed at “wealth” and designed to ex- 
propriate the owners of large fortunes or 
incomes. Some conservative legislators evi- 
dently expect that an urgent “drive” toward 
the attainment of such a result will be 
launched as soon as Congress reassembles. 
How absurd such a proposition must be 
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considered is realized when we remember 
that, according to Secretary Mellon, there is 
already a large surplus in sight for the fiscal 
year ending on June 30, owing to the unex- 
pected productiveness of the income tax and 
of the tariff during the past few months as 
well as to the corresponding reduction of 
expenses along some few lines, as the result 
of better adjustment under the budget sys- 
tem. Agitation of the demand for a bonus 
complicates the outlook by making it seem 
probable, or at least possible, that new and 
heavy expenditures may have to be provided 
for in a way that would throw out of gear 
the existing relationship of taxation and in- 
come. 

It is hardly possible that controversy 
about matters of so serious a nature as this 
should fail to have its effect upon securities 
values; and the result has been that they 
have suffered at a time when actual business 
conditions hardly warranted changes as con- 
siderable as those that have occurred: 
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PECULIAR money 

situation has un- 
doubtedly grown out of 
these and other allied 
conditions. While the investor has been un- 
willing to buy good stocks and bonds freely, 
he has been ready to subscribe heavily for 
Government obligations, as is illustrated by 
the unusually heavy oversubscription which 
brought into the Treasury Department a 
demand for about $1,250,000,000 of Trea- 
sury 434% notes as against an offering of 
only $400,000,000. 

This indicates the abundance of available 
investment funds in a way that is the more 
striking, when it is contrasted with the com- 
parative scarcity of buying power in the 
securities market. The attitude of the aver- 
age man has apparently been that, while he 
was willing to save and to purchase bonds 
or notes, he wanted something that would 
insure safety and was indisposed to take up 
issues that were still subject to attack. 

Whether it is wise to purchase the issues 
of a Government which is engaged in attack, 
while at the same time refusing to purchase 
those of the enterprises existing under its 
régime, is a psychological and business ques- 
tion that has many interesting aspects. 
Meantime, it is certain that the Govern- 
ment’s policy has succeeded in no small 
measure in unsettling what is called confi- 
dence, a condition of affairs quite as well 
illustrated by the oversubscription of the 
Treasury offering, as it is by the reluctant 
purchasing of corporate issues which has 
given rise to the recessions that are now so 
familiar a market factor. 

The investment situation clearly calls for 
some definite remedy that will enable the 


A PECULIAR 
MONEY 
SITUATION 


general public to purchase with much 
greater assurance than they have of late been 
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able todo. The risks of business 
sufficient for the average ma 
not be increased by unnecessa 
additions. 
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HE pererinial ques-« 
tion whether,.dis- 
count rates willbe. ad- 
vanced or not has been 
further enlightened, during the past week, 
by the issuance of a statement on the part 
of the Federal Advisory Council, indicating 
that in the opinion of that body there is no 
immediate occasion for enlargement of the 
charge. This would leave it at 414% if the 
Federal Reserve Board should accept the ad- 
vice thus tendered it. That it will do so is, 
of course, indicated; as otherwise the Coun- 
cil would hardly have made public any such 
statement at this time. 

Those in the Federal Reserve System who 
have favored an advance have latterly been 
losing ground quite rapidly, due to the fact 
that credit demands and volume of business 
were apparently over their peak and on the 
downward grade on the other side. The 
party in the Federal Reserve System which 
has been adverse to advances, on the ground 
that they would discourage speculation and 
business activity, is thus left more nearly 
in control of the field. 

Conditions may easily change at any time, 
should the portfolios of Federal Reserve 
banks show material modification and a dis- 
position to grow rapidly. There is nothing 
now which points to any such immediate 
prospect, except in those banks where sea- 
sonal requirements are of a nature to de- 
mand enlargement of the volume of credit 
for the time being. On the whole, therefore, 
the discount rate situation seems to look 
pretty positively toward maintenance of ex- 
isting conditions without material change, 
except in so far as the general absorption of 
available bank accommodation may result in 
natural advances of money rates independent 
of the policy of the Federal Reserve System. 
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NCERTAINTIES in 

the business outlook 
continue to be reflected 
in the stock market. Asa result of the sharp 
rally of May 23-30, the technical position of 
the market became greatly impaired and, at 
this writing, gives further indication that 
liquidation is in process. Until this move- 
ment is completed, we continue to advise 
subscribers to maintain a liquid position so 
as to be in a position to take advantage of 
opportunities in securities when they will 
again be attractive. Monday, June 4. 
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A Question of Paramount Importance to 
Investors and Business Men— 


Who Will Be Our Next President ? 


What Will His Policies Be?— 


HE national 

conventions 

are a year 
away, but poli- 
tics — in Wash- 
ington, at least— 
is getting warm- 
er and warmer 
every day. Each 
of the old-line 
parties has _ its 
troubles, internal 
and external, and 
each is playing 
desperately today 
for an early ad- 
vantage. 

It may seem to 
many unbeliev- 
able , but Henry 
Ford, who manu- 
factures automo- 
biles out in De- 
troit ,is the trou- 
blesome shadow that hangs over the Dem- 
ocratic camp today.. Democratic leaders 
privately admit it when they get together. 
A few are bold enough to say they have 
been about the country since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress and have found “Ford 
sentiment” that seems to be gradually on 
the increase. This is said to be particularly 
true in the West and South. The East 
has not warmed up to Ford. 

While the Democratic chiefs fry to put 
the emergency brake on the Ford boom, 
Republican managers have their own 
troubles. It is generally assumed that 
President Harding is a candidate for re- 
nomination and the administration has 
control of the nominating machinery. 
Nevertheless, the President is confronted 
with certain recalcitrancy both on his for- 
eign and domestic issues. The President’s 
espousal of America’s entry into the In- 
ternational Court of Justice has brought 
about a troublous situation, irrespective 
of such ramifications as will be supplied 
later by the La Follettes, Johnsons and 
Borahs. 

The anomalous situation is presented 
wherein the President’s course is opposed 
by three party chiefs who are to run the 
1924 campaign for control of the White 
House and the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. The three chairmen of the 
respective Republican campaign commit- 
tees are not with the President in his fight 
for a world court. They are against him. 

National campaigns are conducted by 
three major organizations and scores of 
subsidiaries. 

The Republican National Committee is 
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“Tt may seem un- 
believable, but 
Henry Ford is 
the troublesome 
shadow that hanas 
over Democratic 
camps to-day.” 











What Does the Public Want Most? 


By TuHeopore TILLER 


charged with the responsibility of elect- 
ing a Republican President and Vice- 
President. John T. Adams, chairman of 
that committee, cannot agree with Mr. 
Harding on the world court and there are 
persistent rumors that Mr. Adams even- 
tually will quit. Senator George H. 
Moses, of New Hampshire, who has just 
returned from Europe, is chairman of the 
Senatorial Compaign Committee which 
tries to elect a Republican Senate. Sena- 
tor Moses is bitterly opposed to the world 
court idea. 

The Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, headed by Representa- 
tive Will R. Wood, of Indiana, must en- 
deavor to retain a Republican House of 
Representatives. Chairman Wood is 
against the world 
court—so much 
so that he recent- 
ly bluntly told 
the President it 
would split the 
Republican party 
should he _ con- 
tinue to urge 
American partici- 
pation in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

The fact that 
three campaign 
committee chair- 
men are against 
the administra- 
tion on what may 
become one of 
the major issues 
of the campaign 
is something that 
furnishes a_ sub- 
ject of steady 
gossip for politi- 
cal dopesters in Washington. No prece- 
dent is found for such a situation. Fur- 
thermore, Senator Lodge, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has adopted 
a fifty-fifty course on the world court 
proposition, but is understood at heart to 
be against it. 

The politicians eventually may make the 
world court a major campaign issue, but 
members of Congress who have been on 
tour since adjournment, and now have 
come back to Washington to drop in at 
political headquarters, report that the 
country is not yet excited over the issue. 
Traveling through many states, these so- 
phisticated political observers find, as a 
rule, that the country is thinking along 
other lines. Rather than a world court, 
they find the average citizen and voter 
interested in these subjects: 





“There is a deeb- 
ening impression 
that Senator John- 
son will be an ac- 
tive candidate for 
the Republican 
nomination.” 











Reduction of taxation. 

Settlement of the transportation ques- 
tion, and cheaper freight rates. 

Prohibition and modification 
Volstead Act. 

Reduction in the present high costs of 
construction. 

Elimination of the possibility of another 
coal strike and a lower price for coal. 

The soldier bonus—pro and con. 

Henry Ford's offer to lease Muscle 
Shoals and furnish cheap fertilizer to the 
agricultural sections. 

Payment of the foreign debts due the 
United States. 


of the 


Senators and Representatives who have 
been “out West” and “down East” since 
Congress quit report that these domestic 
issues are more in the public mind than 
the League of Nations or an International 
Court of Justice. President Harding is 
understood to have been strongly urged 
by certain men of his party to subordinate 
international issues in the next campaign 
and to play up national prosperity and 
the solution of domestic problems. 

Getting back momentarily to the Demo- 
cratic party and its campaign strategy, it 
is significant that three Democratic Sena- 
tors who have recently taken swings 
around the circle have returned here and 
startled their party’s headquarters by re- 
porting a heavy ground swell for the 
nomination of Henry Ford by the Demo- 
cratic convention. Senator Henry F. 
Ashurst, of Arizona, after a tour of nine- 
teen states in the West, finds “a lively 
sentiment for Henry Ford.” Senator Pat 
Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, discovers 
such a sentiment 
both West and 
South. In pri- 
mary campaigns 
for the nomina- 
tion he believes 
Ford could carry 
most of the 
Southern - states. 
Senator William 
H. King, of 
Utah, also chimes 
in with the obser- 
vation that Ford 
will be a _ for- 
midable factor at 
the Democratic 
convention — and 
none of these 
Senators is tied 
to the Ford 
boom. 
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“Much talk in 
Democratic circles 
centers about the 
prospects of nomi- 
nating William G. 
McAdoo.” 
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Do You Agree to This? 


What Observers Believe the Public Wants Most 


Lower Taxes 
Cheaper Freight Rates 
Modified Prohibition 
A Soldiers’ Bonus 


(As reviewed by Theodore Tiller) 


Lower Building Costs 


Elimination of Coal Strikes 
Collection of Foreign Debts 
Development of Muscle Shoals 








Even more remarkable is a statement 
by one of the Republican Senators, who 
declined the use of his name, but returned 
from a long tour of the country and said: 

“As I see it the only thing that stands 
between Henry Ford and the White House 
today is the two-thirds rule in the Demo- 
cratic convention. I don’t think he can 
be nominated, but if nominated he would 
likely beat Harding.” 

This is written not as a boost for Ford, 
but honestly to report the talk among 
Democratic _ politicians. For instance, 
cight members of the executive board of 
the Democratic National Committee held 
a meeting behind closed doors in Wash- 
ington a few days ago. They told the pub- 
lic there had been merely an informal 
discussion of the political situation. In 
reality, they talked more about Henry 
Ford and his mysterious boom and 
strength than anything else. They don't 
want the flivver king, but are not blind 
to the fact that he is strong with the 
farming and laboring elements and must 
be headed off. 

Senator Ashurst reports that many 
olks out West are for Ford “because he 
beat Wall Street.” They don’t know just 
how Ford did it, but they’ve heard he did 
ind the “rube” voter applauds the opera- 
tion. Others say the farmers and labor- 
rs are for Ford because he promises 
heaper fertilizer, pays high wages, makes 
money on his own railroad and coal mines 
ind is a homespun sort of a fellow. 
Therefore, they say, give a business man 
nd one-time mechanic a chance to pull 
he government out of a rut. 

Much talk among Democrats in Wash- 
igton centers about the prospects of the 
omination of William G. McAdoo, who 
ndoubtedly has a better organization now 
han any other Democratic candidate. 


McAdoo and Underwood are the runners- 
up in the Democratic race as it stands 
today. A great deal of under-surface 
activity is being exerted for each. There 
is little question that McAdoo will go 
into the Democratic convention with more 
delegates than any other candidate—but 





“It is not thought in Washington that 
President Harding will have serious 
trouble about a renomination.” 











he will not have a two-thirds majority 
and there will come the tussle. McAdoo’s 
opponents say he can never get two- 
thirds; that the elements against him will 
stick against him to the end. 

Underwood opponents say the same 
thing about him—that the Bryanites and 
the “drys” will never give Underwood a 
two-thirds majority. 

In connection with the McAdoo boom 


there is an inner-circle report here that 
Mr. McAdoo will lack the support of 
his father-in-law, Woodrow Wilson. Se- 
cluded in his home up on § street, the 
former President has said not a public 
word about Democratic politics, but there 
is basis for the understanding that he 
thinks David F. Houston, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Wilson ad- 
ministration, is good presidential timber. 
In fact, Mr. Wilson is said to have sent 
a close personal friend about over the 
country to “feel out sentiment” as it 
affects Mr. Houston. Mr. Houston was 
one of the prime favorites of Mr. Wilson 
and got along better with him than sev- 
eral of Houston's colleagues of the Cabi- 
net. 

Democrats mention as “dark horses” 
such figures as Senator Copeland, of New 
York; Governor Ralston, of Indiana, who 
bears a striking physical resemblance to 
the late Grover Cleveland; John W. Davis, 
of West Virginia, and Senator Carter 
Glass, of Virginia. Although everyone 
concedes that William Jennings Bryan 
will have quite an influence in the con- 
vention, as always, he is not seriously con- 
sidered as a possibility. 

And for just one reason, and that based 
on religion, the average Democratic poli- 
tician eliminates Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York, as a Democratic 
“white hope.” Both geography and his 
remarkable performance in carrying the 
Empire State by such overwhelming ma- 
jority last fall ordinarily would put Gov- 
ernor Smith at the front of all Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

Gossip in political circles is, however— 
and a note of regret runs through the 
gossip—that Governor Smith cannot be 
nominated because of his religious faith. 

(Please turn to page 262) 








EVEN THIS EARLY 


With the party conventions still a full year away, speculation as to what men are most likely 


o receive the party nominations is rapidly approaching fever pitch. 


The close relationship 


vetween the government at Washington and the country at large, the existence of so many spe- 
ific political groups, as well as the individualism of some and the radical tendencies of others 
if the potential candidates have all contributed toward arousing nationwide interest in the sub- 


ect, even at this early date. 


Theodore Tiller, well-known newspaper correspondent, discusses the probabilities and possi- 
nlities of the situation in a most entertaining style in the accompanying review. 
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ABird’sEye View of Security Prospects 


An Analysis of the Outlook for Railroad, 
Public Utility and Industrial Securities 


By ORRIN GRAY 












bond of this type, particular if 








HE securities markets at 
7 the present time are in a 

typical transition period, 
where the trend is undecided 
and all sorts of maladjustments 
prevail. For instance, it is well 
known that normally bonds and 
stocks move in opposite direc- 
tions; when one goes up, the 
other goes down. Yet for sev- 
eral weeks now both have been 
quite strong. 

This situation reflects the un- 
certainties in the money and 
business outlook. There is no 
credit or money shortage, but 
it is felt that banks cannot loan 





in turn. 


The securities markets are now in a period 
of hesitation which makes it advisable for pro- 
spective investors to review the market situation 
in general before making further commitments. 
In this article the writer rapidly turns the search- 
light on the various types of investment securi- 
ties, showing up the weak and the strong spots 
Readers who are interested in apply- 
ing the general statements made here to specific 
securities should consult the Bond Buyers’ 
Guide, the Preferred Stock Guide, and the ar- 
ticles on common stocks found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


it is of fairly long maturity, 
may often show quite consider- 
able profits during a long up- 
ward swing in the bond cycle. 

(3) Public utility bonds, in 
general, resemble in their action 
the railroad bonds, except that 
their earnings outlook at the 
present time seems better. At- 
tractive investment opportuni- 
ties are to be found in all 
classes of this group, from the 
very high-grade to the very 
speculative. 


Preferred Stocks 

















much more money without hav- 
ing to appeal to the central 
reserve banks for funds by rediscount- 
ing bills, and if this process kept up very 
long a money scarcity would not take 
long to develop. Business has been so 
active that it has required much money 
to finance it, until quite recently, when 
there has been a pronounced lull and the 
strain on the banks has been lightened. If 
this continues, money will become easier 
and interest rates possibly decline, a situa- 
tion that would be quite favorable for 
bondholders but not so good for holders 
of common stocks. 

Signs of decreasing activity in business 
have been seen in price reductions in many 
important commodities such as iron, oil, 
cotton, wheat, etc.; in lower volume of 
wholesale trade; decreasing exports, and 
in the smaller volume of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange itself. As a 
result, money is somewhat freer, and in- 
terest rates have been showing a tendency 
to decline gradually. 

In addition, the summer is normally a 
time of declining activity, and in view of 
the super-normal activity of the first few 
months of this year this decline may be 
somewhat more marked than usual. 

With this background let us examine 
more closely, class by class, the important 
types of securities available for the in- 
vestor. 


Bonds 


The two great divisions of the bond 
market, the short- and the long-term 
bonds, behave very differently when the 
business situation turns. Up till a few 
weeks ago, money seemed to be getting 
tighter, and investors did not favor the 
high-grade long-term bonds because they 
were bound to decline in the event of a 
general rise in interest rates, as their yields 
must be made equivalent to prevailing 
money rates, and this can be done only by 
lowering their prices as rates go up. 
Short-term bonds, however, are more or 
less exempt from such fluctuations, as 
they are within a short time of redemption 
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at par anyway. Until recently, therefore, 
investors have been specializing on short- 
term bonds so that they have been on a 
low-yield basis, but with little danger of 
decline in price. Discussing bonds by 
classes, we find: 

(1) Railroad bonds of the higher grades 
have been let slide until they are now at 
a rather attractive level, in many cases. 
Should money rates turn downward, as 
one may reasonably expect, these bonds 
would be among the first to feel the effects 
of the changed situation, and many in- 
vestors would put their money into them 
to get the benefits of the prevailing yields 
of 5%4-5%4%. They therefore have a cer- 
ta'n prospect of moderate price improve- 
ment as well as investment yield. Me- 
dium-grade and speculative railroad bonds 
are not so attractive, as they depend not 
only on the money outlook but also on the 
changing earnings prospects of the rail- 
roads, which in some cases are not of a 
nature to inspire unqualified confidence. 

(2) Industrial bonds of very high grade 
are perhaps even more attractive than 
equally good railroad bonds, as their yields 
are in many cases slightly higher. Among 
the middle-grade and speculative issues 
there are many bargains to be obtained, 
if the investor is careful to choose the 
bonds of companies whose business is not 
likely to fall off sharply even if business 
activity recedes. In such cases, the price 
of the bond is governed by two compen- 
sating and contlicting factors: decreasing 
business activity means less demand for 
money, which by lowering interest rates 
tends to raise the price of the bond, while 
at the same time the lower degree of bus?- 
ness activity means less profits for the 
company, which means in turn less safety 
in earnings from which interest is to be 
deducted, and so tends to depress the price 
of the bond, just as it would the stock. 

The most profitable way therefore is to 
choose such bonds as will show only slight 
declines in earnings and consequently in 
security behind the bond. A well-chosen 





This group occupies in many 
respects an intermediate position between 
bonds and common stocks. Like the 
former, their prices are influenced largely 
by money rates, but like the latter, they 
often fluctuate sharply according to the 
business outlook of the issuing company. 
To compensate for the latter, they usually 
yield rather more than a bond of similar 
relative quality. 

There is an important distinction to be 
observed between callable and non-callable 
preferred stocks. When money rates are 
10w, it is often cheaper for a corporation 
to borrow money to retire its preferred 
stocks at a given figure than to continue 
to pay dividends on them. As this is just 
the time when the prices of some of these 
investments are rising and the best profits 
are to be had, the investor who buys these 
stocks in anticipation of a price improve- 
ment as well as for the sake of the yield 
should make sure that there is no callable 
clause in the stock provisions which would 
put a definite top limit to the price of the 
stock. An equally good stock, but non- 
callable, would keep on going up beyond 
the callable price of the other and so make 
more profits for the investor. Discussing 
this group by classes, we find: 

(1) High-grade railroad preferred 
stocks offer few attractions, except for 
some with special features such as con- 
vertible or participating clauses. Lower 
grades do not seem very interesting either, 
except for one or two special issues which 
have been very much undervalued by the 
market or have failed to follow the im- 
provement of their common stocks. 

(2) Among industrials, on the other 
hand, of all grades, there are a number of 
excellent opportunities among stocks giv- 
ing relatively high yields with a fair 
amount of security and having a good 
earnings outlook in spite of possibly gen- 
eral business recession. It is worth notic- 
ing that in this division notable strength 
was shown hefore any improvement took 
place in the common stock market. From 
the standpoint of the businessman-in- 
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vestor who can afford to take a reason- 
able risk in the anticipation of a rea- 
sonable profit, this class offers perhaps 
the most promising opportunities of 
all. 

(3) Public utility preferred stocks 
would, of course, share in the general 
trend of the preferred stock market in the 
event of a general decline of interest rates, 
but generally speaking, they do not offer 
such attractive investments as many of 
the industrial group. Their prices are 
relatively high, in many cases, and there 
is little prospect of any undiscounted im- 
provement in their earnings, from the 
nature of the business. 


Common Stocks 
Ths group constitutes the most specu- 
lative of all the investment markets, and 
the one most closely dependent on the busi- 
ness situation directly rather than on 
money rates. Following 


hand, it must not be forgotten that very 
many corporations have strongly fortified 
themselves with cash and liquid resources, 
while at the same time restricting inven- 
tories to a minimum, so that they are in a 
position to continue or increase dividend 
payments up to a very close margin of 
their earnings. By classes, they shape up 
as follows: 

(1) The position of railroad common 
stocks, in general, is rendered very am- 
b'guous by the uncertainty existing as to 
such fundamental problems as valuation, 
rate-making, extent of Government con- 
trol, etc., raised as a result of political 
agitation. Should this clamor blow over 
and -leave the stocks in the situation in 
which they are today, many of them would 
be in a position to increase their dividend 
rates because of their high earnings and 
good financial position, a step which they 
have hesitated to take so far because of 


their fear as to the possible unfavorable 
political results of such a move. There 
seems to be little speculative attraction in 
railroad common stocks, therefore, al- 
though some of the very highest grade, 
whose investment position is such that it 
could scarcely be shaken by any amount . 
of manoeuvering, may prove interesting 
as soon as the underlying situation has 
cleared up to some extent. 

(2) Industrial common stocks, broadly 
speaking, are selling so high as to be in 
or near the selling zone. At the same 
time, some of them are strongly in- 
trenched with a sound financial position 
and good earnings, present and prospec- 
tive, and for the investor who is willing 
to accept a fair risk and is in position to 
hold these stocks for an extended period 
of time in view of the long-pull possibili- 
ties of such stocks, there are attractive 
opportunities even now. 

(3) Public utility com- 
mon stocks may be sa‘d 





the low point of the bear 





market around July, 1921, 
stocks turned upward in 
a bull move which ap- 
pears to have culminated 
around October, 1922, 
and after a sharp re- 
covery from the reaction 
which then set in, appear 
to be moving on a def- 
initely lower plane of 
prices and, in accordance 
with the changed busi- 
ness situation, to be seek- 
ing equilibrium at new 
levels. 

The general level of 
yields appears relatively 
low, because prices in 
many cases are based on 
the assumption that divi- 
dends will be increased. 
To what extent this as- 
sumption is justified is 
very difficult to predict 
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to be in a more favorable 
position now than for 
some time past. While 
not overlooking the ex- 
cellent fundamental posi- 
tion of many of these 
securities, investors as a 
group have been some- 
what shy of them be- 
cause of the general feel- 
ing that a period of 
something resembling in- 
flation was at hand, and 
the memory of how 
poorly these stocks had 
fared in the last great 
boom of 1919-1920. Now 
that the fear of inflation 
appears to have been 
definitely laid, so that 
there is no outlook for 
another recurrence of 
high wages and material 
costs with comparatively 
inflexible rates, the good 
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at the present time, as it 


investment position of 
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these issues is becoming 





ment of a certain balance 





generally recognized and 





among business require- 
ments of money, the gen- 
eral state of the money 
market, and the mainte- 
nance of a high level of 
earnings. One great rea- 
son for the conservative 
policy of many corpora- 
tions in withholding divi- 
dend increases has been 
the fear of a tight money 
market, which would 
render the possession of 
cash resources all the 
more important as bor- 
rowing would be expen- 
sive and difficult. The 
present outlook is that 
money will become 
easier, which might be 
expected to favor divi- 
dend increases, except for 
the uncertainty as to the 
continuance of a _ suf- 
ficiently high level of 
earnings to warrant such 
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they are to be regarded 
as attractive purchases. 
From these facts, the net 
conclusions are that it is 
now necessary to show the 
utmost discrimination in 
selecting securities for 
investment. Conditions at 
the present time seem to 
favor bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks more than 
common stock _issiies, 
though there are a num- 
ber of the latter that, in 
the event of a draStic dé- 





AXABLE 


cline, might be pickedinp 
to advantage. The) in- 
vestor’s policy, however, 
should be to maintain as 
liquid a condition as ‘pos- 
sible so as to provide a 
backlog when bargain 
time comes around again. 
For that reason only a 
very limited amount of 
one’s funds should be 
used in speculation. 
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What It Really Means to Be a 
Big Executive 


Piercing Through the Universal Ignorance of the Subject Into the 
Very Kernel of the Job—How to Develop the Necessary Qualifications 











THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 
This matter of negotiating the path 
from outer door to inner office with just 
the right shade of command and redo- 
lent good humor the first thing in the 
morning is one of the Big Executive’s 
chiefest problems. Properly done, it 
distinguishes the really Capable Execu- 

tive from the lesser of his ilk. 


HE average American 
T notion of the Big Busi- 
ness executive is a man 
who sits at a mahogany desk, 
on which is either nothing at 
all or else three papers, a gen- 
tleman of notable develop- 
ment fore and aft, girt with 
the Gold Chain, the Diamond 
Stud, and the other insignia 
of his rank; and the said gen- 
tleman is supposed to sit reg- 
ularly at this desk, alone in a 
well-furnished office, radiat- 
ing from 8:30 to6 the “execu- 
tive ability” which in some 
mysterious way makes the 
wheels go round. 
Such ideas, and they are 
very widespread, show a lamentable ig- 
norance of the actual operations of busi- 
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The 
Afternoon 
Speech 

at the 
Chamber of 
Commerce 


By I. C. M. CLEARLY 


ness. Merely sitting at a desk and occa- 
sionally ringing for a secretary (never by 
any change for a stenographer) does not 
make a man an executive. A real execu- 
tive has a variegated and busy time of it, 
and, as one says when cutting a jun‘or 
clerk’s salary, “If you knew the sort of a 
‘soft snap’ this job really is, you wouldn’t 
change places with me.” 

Let me therefore present a 
synoptic synthetic cynic-sympathetic dia- 
grammatic cross-section of a typical day 
in an executive’s life, giving due regard 
to the obligations and responsibilities of 
er—the social lifg, don’t you know, and the 
er—well, the lighter side of things, so to 
put it. 

10A.M. Triumphal entry into the office. 

Energetic deposition of hat, coat and 
stick, inspection of the mail, forty 
pieces of it. 

10:03—Rings for secretary. “Take care 

of these, Jimmy,” 38 of them. Two 


sort of 














THE SUITABLE POSTURE FOR DELIBERATION 
“Head inclined, chin resting on collar button, hands inter- 
twined, with thumbs projecting, and resting on extreme con- 
vexity of frontal development.” 
think he was sleeping, but the initiated know that the air is 

positively surcharged with thought waves. 


remain on the desk—for “mature 
deliheration.” 

10:05—Assumes suitable posture for de- 
liberation. Head inclined forward, 
chin resting on collar-button, hands 
intertwined, with thumbs projecting, 
and resting on extreme convexity of 
forward development mentioned above. 
The profane outsider might think he 
was sleeping, but the initiated know 
the air is positively surcharged with 
thought-waves. 

10:30—Telephone—some director sug- 
gests change in policy. “Good—let us 
call a conference.” Thereby display- 
ing executive ability. 

10 :35-11 :40 — Conference. - You know 
what a conference is like. Remember 
the last one you had in your office? 
Well... 

11 :43—Lady calls up. His wife. “All 
right, then, if you feel you must have 
ea 


The profane outsider might 
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The 
Midday 
Speech 
at the 
Rotary 
Club 
11:47—Lady calls up. Not his wife. 
“All right, then, if you feel you must 
oe Te 2 4:0 
12 M. Luncheon at Rotary Club. (Ex- 
ecutives take luncheon, never 
lunch.) Major (ex-) Paul D. 
Smith, recently returned from 
a business trip to Europe, de- 
scribes conditions. “We must 
do our utmost to save Europe 
. Atmosphere of mutual 
distrust No settlement 
without solution of repara- 
tions and Allied debt prob- 
lems . .. Must protect Ameri- 
can interests first... (Cheers) 
We're four hundred 
thirty-five millions, two hun- 
dred ninety-six thousand and 
seven hundred forty-eight dol- 
lars, while in the preceding 
ee 
2:30 P. M.—Meeting of 
Chamber of Commerce. Makes speech 
on “Europe’s Present-Day Problems.” 
3:30—Convention of Cigar-Band-Gold- 
(Please turn to page 266) 


ON THE WAY OUT 
The Big Executive always looks for an 
overflowing waste-basket, or something 
of the kind, to direct that it be attended 
to. For thus he proves that his con- 
centration on the Larger Problems of 
Business has not lessened his ability to 
cope with details. 
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Why We Lost Our Trade Balance 


Factors Behind the Upset in Our International Position—Do We Want 
a “Favorable” Balance Again? — What American Commerce Needs 


OST American business men seem 

to feel about developing their for- 

eign trade much the same way as 
a small boy about paying a visit to the 
dentist. They know it is going to be a 
long and tedious job, which will do them 
a lot of good in the long run, and which 
will have to be done sooner or later any- 
way. Yet they like to put it off as long 
as possible, to take any excuse that comes 
along for delaying it. 

In a period of prosperity like the one 
that has been prevailing since early in 
1922, business men are apt to say, “Oh, 
what’s the use of trying to sell Europe 
anyway? ‘They can’t buy over there the 
way we do here.” And so they go on sell- 
ing in a highly competitive market, cut- 
ting their profit margins, getting out a 
huge volume of sales to make a modest 
total profit, while all the time Oppor- 
tunity knocks at their office doors fit to 
break the house down without so much 
as a “Come in, please!” 

When business gets worse, however, 
and. sales are no longer what they used 
to be, and the narrow margins of profit 
threaten to be wiped out altogether, they 
suddenly remember what they have heard 
about the streets of Rio de Janeiro being 
crowded with automobiles of foreign 
manufacture, and Calcutta business firms 
using American typewriters, and French 
farmers using American harvesters, and 
they set about trying to conquer the for- 
eign market with one big spurt of energy. 

Naturally the foreigner does not re- 
spond. He has not been prepared by any 
long campaign of advertising or circula- 
rizing along lines that are familiar to him, 
he finds no far-flung net of selling agen- 
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cies, parts and service stations, financing 
arrangements, credit references, nothing 
of what he needs to do business with. 
Misunderstandings and mistakes arise 
when transactions have actually been com- 
pleted; goods are not up to sample, pack- 
ing methods are all wrong, goods have 
been sold to irresponsible or dishonest 
parties for lack of proper checking-up 
systems, old-established export competi- 
tors with fully-developed organizations, 
backed by long prestige and a record of 
financial cooperation in loan flotations 
and commercial credit extension, resent 
the intrusion of an aggressive newcomer 
and hinder him in all sorts of ways, and 
in general the would-be exporter finds 
that his increased sales are not worth the 
trouble they cause him. 

When domestic business improves again 
and home buying picks up, nine times out 
of ten another business man is added to 
the list of foreign-trade skeptics, and he 
is only too glad to drop the whole matter 
and stick to his home-trade last. 

Such, in brief, has been the history of 
the majority of our attempts to build up 
a big export trade. We have gone at it 
by fits and spurts, with few instances of 
deliberate and far-seeing construction, be- 
ginning from the foundation up. These 
few instances, it need hardly be said, have 
been conspicuous successes in pract‘cally 
all cases. We need only cite the United 
States Steel Products Co., the export sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
the foreign business of the International 
Harvester Co., the Ford Motor Co., or 
the leading typewriter companies. 

The reasons are easy to understand. Up 


to quite recently our home market was 
growing as fast as or faster than our in- 
dustrial equipment; business leaders had 
enough to do to satisfy the domestic de- 
mand without seeking fresh fields and 
pastures new. On the other hand, there 
was no great push of investment capital 
seeking an outlet abroad and encouraging 
the export trade; on the contrary, we 
were still very much of a debtor nation, 
and had to pay hundreds of millions in in- 
terest and dividends to foreign holders of 
our securities. 

These conditions have changed radical- 
ly since the war. Not only have we re- 
paid most of the capital advanced us from 
abroad to help us build up the country, 
but we have accumulated huge credit bal- 
ances abroad and are creating each year 
fresh billions of capital looking for the 
most profitable place to be invested in 
More than that, as a result of war-time 
needs and post-war prosperity we have 
built up our industrial equipment to a 
point far in excess of our normal needs, 
while through our immigration restric- 
tions we have hindered the growth of the 
home market as it used to take place be- 
fore the war, with the absorption into the 
American economic structure of hundreds 
of thousands of emigrants each year. 
This means that we have a huge surplus 
of productive capacity which can no longer 
find an outlet at home and must perforce 
seek one abroad, or else face the alterna- 
tive of lying idle and eating its head off 
in overhead expenses. 

The war created nothing new, in this 
respect, nothing that was not bound to 
happen in any case, as could have been 
predicted from a study of the develop- 
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ment of the other big industrial nations, 
Great Britain, Germany, Japan. In all 
these cases the growth of industry, at first 
financed from outside, brings about an in- 
creasingly torrential creation of new capi- 
tal, which in turn seeks investment abroad 
and at the same time relieves the market 
of the increasing productivity of industry. 

What the war did bring was enormous 
acceleration of this process, and a com- 
plication of the normal processes of trade 
with the abnormal requirements of war, 
and later, a further complication through 
the necessity of dealing with a war-rav- 
aged Europe. 


An Expectation Fulfilled 


The results are shown convincingly 
enough in the accompanying graph. Our 
export trade has gone steadily down, 
down, down, while imports, in spite of ‘our 
tariff barrier, have been moving up more 
or less steadily. Under the circumstances, 
the fact that last March, 
for the first time in years, 
ended up with an “ad- 
verse” balance of trade, is 
not at all surprising. 

This is not necessarily 
something to mourn over. 
Some people seem to think 
that the fact that a coun- 
try imports more than it 
exports is a sign of na- 
tional weakness, or de- 
generation of the economic 
structure. This may be 
true in some cases, such 
as present-day Germany, 
where the import excess is 
not backed up by “in- 
visible” exports, consisting 
of money that comes into 
the country otherwise than 
as exchange of commodi- 
ties. Before the war Eng- 
land and France, particu- 
larly, consistently year in 
and year out imported 
more goods than they ex- 
ported, but the difference 
was paid for by the coun- 
try’s receipts from foreign 
investments, from freight 
and insurance’ charges, 
from tourists’ expenditures 
within the country and from remittances 
by nationals living abroad. The so-called 
balance of trade was really an index of the 
nation’s strength, in such cases. It amounted 
to the same thing as an individual who 
spends more than he earns, because of the 
income from his investments. His ability 
to spend in excess of his earnings,, or 
even to live without any further earnings 
at all, show how strong his financial posi- 
tion is rather than how weak it is. 

America today is in very much the same 
situation. Even apart from the debts that 
foreign Governments owe our Govern- 
ment, we have billions of dollars invested 
abroad, part of whose income comes back 
to us in the form of goods which we do 
not need to pay for by exports. 

This does not lessen the need of a large 
export trade to dispose of our products 
and our newly-created capital, but it 
means that both exports and imports must 
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be raised to a higher level. Once this is 
done, it really is of secondary importance 
whether our increased exports exceed or 
are exceeded by our increased imports. 
The big thing is that both of them be as 
high as possible. 

Nor does the American business man 
have to fear that the increasing volume 
of imports will be of competing goods, 
which may drive him out of business in 
the home trade. As a matter of fact, 
when our imports increase, it is usually 
because we import raw materials which 
are not produced in this country in large 
enough quantities to speak of. 

Take the tire manufacturing business, 
for instance. If our tire makers could 
build up a big export trade in Europe, 
for instance, they would have to import 
more rubber. On the national balance 
sheet this would look as though the in- 
creasing exports meant merely a cor- 
responding increase in imports, leaving us 





If all manufacturers were as careful in packing their goods for export 
trade as the Westinghouse Electric International Co. in shipping this 
case of outdoor condenser terminals, complaints from foreign buyers 


would be much less scarce than they are today. 

consists largely of porcelain and is very fragile, so in addition to 

packing the goods in excelsior the shipper has enclosed the whole 
case in an outer case as further protection. 


no better off in the long run. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, it would mean big- 
ger production at lower cost per unit for 
the tire maker, a broader and more stable 
market, and bigger and steadier profits. 

To carry the instance a step farther, 
suppose now our tire maker puts part of 
his profits into a highway -construction 
loan in Spain, say, to enable more traffic 
to circulate. Then he will not only stim- 
ulate the sale of his tires, but he will also 
have a sound investment for his surplus 
funds arising out of his bigger business. 

Multiply this little sketch of international 
business life several thousand times over, 
add to it the complexities of international 
banking and investment, the problems of 
increasing production here by expanding 
plant equipment and adding more labor to 
his forces, and the result will give an idea 
of what a big expanding foreign trade 
means to this country. 


The apparatus 








This has not been the direction in which 
our traditional policy has moved in the 
past, however. While we were still en- 
gaged in developing our home industries 
and our home market, we worked out 
what Bastiat and Lea called the “Ameri- 
can policy,” an important part of which 
was in protecting home industries by means 
of a high protective tariff. This was 
aimed to discourage imports, and while by 
the same token it operated to discourage 
exports, nobody worried about that. 
Everybody was too busy building up the 
domestic business to attend to foreign 
needs, and nobody had the money to 
finance a big foreign trade development 
if it had occurred to him. 


Why the Tariff Failed 


When the war brought the acceleration 
of our tempo to-a quick racing time we 
carried on the same ideas that had proven 
useful to us in our development since the 
Civil War. Being unwill- 
ing to increase our im- 
ports, we tried to raise a 
customs barrier as high as 
Haman, even no further 
back than last September. 

Many people were sur- 
prised that it failed to hold 
back the rising tide of im- 
ports. It was perfectly 
natural that it should have 
so failed, coming at the 
time it did, in the heart of 
a well-developed business 
boom. It raised the level 
of prices in this country, 
and so encouraged foreign 
sellers to aim for the 
American market, the very 
thing it was designed to 
prevent. With our prices 
so high, the market behind 
the barrier kept on rising 
as the barrier rose, with 
the net -result that it was 
no harder to sell here than 
it was before. 

What the tariff did dis- 
courage was our exports, 
by putting a heavy handi- 
cap on our export in- 
dustries because of these 
very same high prices. An 
American furniture manufacturer could 
not attempt to sell furniture made out of 
American-priced lumber, paint, varnish, 
and fittings, in competition with similar 
furniture made by countries whose prices 
are lower, other things being equal. 

Another result of our refusal to accept 
goods as imports is that we get the equiva- 
lent of these goods as payment for our 
exports in gold. During the war th’s 
could not be helped, as it was the only 
way to finance our exports while Euro- 
pean countries were in no shape to sell 
goods to us. The big gold movement 
which set in at the end of 1920 and which 
now appears to be petering out was not 
a result of war conditions, but of the ab- 
‘normal state of international trade. For- 
e‘gn countries could not sell enough to 
pay for the goods that they bought from 

(Please turn to page 259) 
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Our Spendthrift Municipalities 


How Tax-Exemption and Official Irresponsibility 
Are Undermining Public Welfare—The Colossal 
Piling Up of Public and Intra-Public Debts 


WHO PROFITS 


EVERAL years ago, a small city in 
“ the Southwest, which shall be name- 

less, decided through its Council, that 
it wouldn’t be a bad idea to have its old 
dirty streets paved in the modern asphaltic 
fashion. The proposal to pave wasn’t got- 
ten through without a strugele but, once 
voted on, it received the endorsement of 
the entire community, which was proud 
of its city and wanted it to shine with the 
rest of the neighboring towns, many of 
whom had long since outstripped it in the 
matter of municipal improvements. 

The first step of the City Council, 
which wasn’t very learned in matters re- 
lating to road-building costs, was to hire 
an expert who had previously been called 
into consultation on a similar project in a 
nearby town. After some preliminary 
work, the expert told the Council that the 
total cost of paving the streets would 
amount to about $9,000 a mile or, all told, 
approximately $100,000 for the full job. 
How was the Council to know that the 
job could have been done for considerably 
less and that the expert which it had 
engaged drew a nice, fat retainer from a 
certain big producer of road-building ma- 
terials? Unfortunately, as will be seen 
from later developments, the Council knew 
none of this, and, after some bickering 
with the road-making people, decided to 
accept the estimate given. 


Floating the Bond 


The next step was to get the funds as 
no such amount as that required was to 
be found in the city’s treasury. It was 
found necessary, of course, to issue some 
bonds and arrangements were made with 
an investment house of good standing. 
The investment house, with which the 
arrangements were made, made it clear 
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that its own interests were of paramount 
concern to the firm and demanded that 
the issue be for twenty years, explaining 
that it could not sell short-term issues 
to its clients. 

The twenty-year idea went completely 
over the heads of the City Council which 
evidently forgot that a municipality 
shouldn’t issue bonds for a longer 
term than the life of the improve- 
ment for which the money was to be 
spent. Any one experienced in such mat- 
ters could have informed the Council that 
the paving wouldn’t last more than six or 
seven years, and that it was unsound to 
issue a twenty-year bond issue on which 
for at least thirteen or fourteen years 
after the improvement had outlived its 
usefulness, the town would still be pay- 
ing the debt. That didn’t stop the Coun- 
cil, however, and the twenty-year term 
was accordingly incorporated in the bond. 

The investment firm had other demands 
to make. Thus, it demanded an interest 
rate of 5%% because the credit of the 
city was not especially high, and a fairly 
large yield had to be offered if investors 
would buy. Finally, it demanded for itself 
a commission of five per cent or $5,000 
on the $100,000 issue. After all these 
points had been considered, the Council 
finally accepted the terms of the invest- 
ment house, as it had the terms of the 
road-making materials people, and the deal 
was concluded. A bond issue of approxi- 
mately $105,000 was then issued at a cost 
of 5%4%, the issue to run for twenty 
years. 

The unfortunate part of it was that 
after the job was finished the city dis- 
covered that it had had an inferior bit of 
street paving put over on it, worth prob- 
ably no more than fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars. Not long after a good-sized 
storm came along and demonstrated that 
the paving wouldn’t wear. Indeed, after 
a few months it became apparent to all, 
when about half the paving rotted away. 
The local papers were full of the episode, 
but today, the city is under compulsion 
of considering the removal of the old pav- 
ing and putting in a new brand. In the 
meantime, it is paying interest on $105,- 


000 worth of bonds, which are practically 
a dead loss to the community. Incidental- 
ly, not a single member of the Council 
was returned to office at the next election. 


A Common Occurrence 


This sort of thing has been going on 
in many different sections of the country 
It is claimed that over one billion dollars 
of municipal and state bonds were issued 
in 1922. These bonds are increasing at 
the rate of a billion dollars a year. There 
are outstanding about eleven billion dol- 
lars of such issues, entirely apart from 
Federal obligations. Every dollar's 
worth of these bonds is tax-exempt! 

While the bonds are exempt from taxes, 
the tax-payer is not and that is where the 
rub comes in. For every dollar’s worth 
of tax-exempt bonds that is issued, taxes 
with which to meet interest and sinking 
fund—if any—have to be raised. 

And taxes interest the average citizen 
mightily. For no matter where you go, 
you will find that any body of men, taken 
from any walk of life, will always agree 
on one thing, and that is that there is 
something the matter with our tax system 
and, certainly, that taxes, in any case, are 
too high. Yet, when it comes to the spend- 
ing of a hundred thousand or two by a 
struggling community for improvements 
which can never pay for themselves, there 
is rarely a protest—except possibly on the 
part of the small and intelligent minority. 


The Tax-Exempt Bond 


The tax-exempt security has probably 
done more harm in this country than good 
It has encouraged municipal extravagance 
and utter wastefulness. It has helped 
the very wealthy to escape high income 
taxes; at the same time, it has increased 
the tax of the average citizen. Further- 
more, it has increased the burden of the 
growing generation, for in most cases, the 
municipal issues floated during the past 
few years have from twenty to fifty years 
and more to run, and interest on the ma- 
jority of these debts will—as in the case 
of the little Southwestern city—be con- 
tinued to be paid long after the improve- 








As a result of the war, we added many billions to the national 


debt. It will take generations to pay that amount off. 


Yet the 


aggregate amount of debts of our political subdivisions is rapidly 
approaching the amount of the total national debt, and in a feu 


years, at the present rate, will exceed it. 


Those debts and their 


increase mean foregoing the possibility of lowering the tax rate. 
To the same extent, they mean the impossibility of reducing the 


cost of living. 
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ment for which they were intended, passed 
from even the memory of the men re- 
sponsible for them. 

Even old and conservative common- 
wealths have “got the habit.” The State 
»f Illinois, which in 1907 had no bonded 
debt, issued 20 millions of bonds in 1908, 
60 millions in 1918 and 55 millions in 
1922. The City of New York, the richest 
metropolis in the world, is up against the 
situation of not Leing able to provide ade- 
juate transit facilities because its debt 
limit has been reached. Over three hun- 
lred millions of soldier bonus bonds have 
een issued in the various states in the 
vast several years. Nearly every city in 
he country from Newark to Los Angeles 
as issued bonds since the war. 

The debts keep piling up—atd the taxes 
nerease proportionately ! 


Other Phases 


there are several other 
In the first place, 


Meanwhile, 
ispects of the situation. 


It is clear that very little is put in the 
way of the spendthrift municipality. If 
it wants a new swimming pool or court 
house, or wants to engage in some foolish 
experiment of operating its public utili- 
ties, or wants to improve its roads (at a 
terrific cost), or lay out a new and costly 
park, all it has to do is to issue tax-exempt 
bonds. The municipality will argue that 
only a comparatively low rate of interest 
is involved, conveniently forgetting that 
the bond issue will have to be paid for 
during a period of many years, during 
which the total interest payments plus the 
face value of the debt will finally amount 
tc twice and more the original cost. In 
other words, the municipality saddles it- 
self with a debt, many times without real 
justification, except that it temporarily 
gives politicians an opportunity 
votes in their direction. 

How are we going to pay for all this? 
“In twenty years, if the present rate 
of output of tax-exempt issues con- 
tinues, the total debt of states and all 
political subdivisions will be upward 
of thirty billions of dollars. In other 
words, the tax that you, Mr. Reader, will 

be paying will be 
increasing regu- 
larly at the rate 
f 10% a year. 
Obviously, a halt 
will have to be 
called. Indeed, in 


to swing 


ec 
MONSTER THAT THREATENS 
THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 
TO-DAY 


ince the bonds are exempt from tax, the 
‘ederal Government loses some _ three 
undred millions of receipts annually. The 
xovernment has to make up the loss some- 
ow. So it keeps the income tax of Mr. 
\verage Citizen high. 
There is also this to consider. A mu- 
icipality can issue a bond at 4%4%, tax- 
xempt, and, if the municipality is in rea- 
mably good financial standing, investors 
in be found to buy the bonds. . At the 
ime time, a big steel company, giving 
mployment to thousands of workers, has 
) pay 6% and more to get funds. A 
wunicipality can thus get funds on a low 
iterest basis but not a big business con- 
rn. You wouldn't call that good busi- 
ess. 
The bond of an industrial corporation 
taxed but not that of a town, state, 
illage or any other form of political sub- 
ivision. Capital is thus driven out of 
usiness, which is productive, into some- 
hing which is not productive. That is 
»%t good business. 
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bservers, 


our 


the opinion of many qualified o 
we are already perilously close to 
limits of taxation. 


Raising the Cost of Living 


The burden of taxation has grown 
steadily during the past few years so as 
to make it practically impossible to lower 
the cost of living. Furthermore, it puts 
a premium on extravagance, for each year 
more of our income consumed by 
taxes, Federal, state, munic!pal—not - for- 
getting the innumerable indirect taxes 
that we pay. That doesn’t help the indi- 
vidual who wants to save. It is estimated 
that practically 25% of what a man earns 
in this country eventually is eaten up by 
taxes. True, he does not pay all of it di- 
rectly, but he pays it just the same. 

It is commonly said that we are the 
least heavily taxed nation among the big, 
important countries. That may be true so 
far as concerns the taxable percentage of 
our income which the Federal Govern- 
ment takes. But, when added to that is 


sees 


our State tax, our real-estate tax, our in- 
heritance tax, our road tax, our poll tax, 
our school tax, etc., etc. the whole of 
it amounts to a relatively stupendous 
amount. 

In Europe, the municipality is closely 
held to bounds in making improvements 
and issues a new bond with the greatest 
deliberation and economy. The result is 
that the European municipal debt in- 
creases very slowly. In this country, it 
is increasing very rapidly. So when the 
proper comparison is made, it is very 
much of a question whether, with regard 
to the taxes that we pay, we are better 
off than the European who is supposed to 
groan under an unbearable burden of tax- 
ation. 

We have been in the habit in recent 
years of hoping that our cost of liv- 
ing would decrease. Except in some 
minor respects, this cannot be said to 
have happened. Nor can it be expect- 
ed to happen, as long as we deliber- 
ately keep on increasing our fixed debt. 

As a result of the war, we added many 
billions to the national debt. It will take 
generations to pay that amount off. That 
is generally realized. Yet the aggre- 
gate amount of debts of our political 
subdivisions is rapidly approaching the 
amount of the total national debt, and, 
in a few years, at the present rate, 
will exceed it. Those debts and their 
increase means foregoing the possibility 
of lowering the tax rate And 
quently means, to that extent, the impos- 

sibility of reduc’ng the cost 
of living. And, to that ex- 
(Please turn to page 266) 
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Hesitation Apparent in Trade 


Production Somewhat Lower — Prices Decline — Money 
at a Standstill— End of an Era in Foreign Trade 


NNOUNCED re- 

cessions in the 

output of various 

commodities have an- 

swered the question 

anxiously asked for 

some time past as to whether production 
has actually reached peak or not. Un- 
filled orders in the steel trade are some- 
what off although the actual productive 
employment of the mills continues on a 
high level. Pig-iron output is still very 
large. The same is true of a number of 
other basic materials. Real reductions in 
activity have been found more generally 
in consumption goods such as textiles 
where the consumer has already begun to 
feel the pinch of high prices. In those 
cases, decline has been noted, due to the 
ascertainment that buying demand is not 
likely to hold up. This has been noticeable 
in the case of cottons and in some others. 


Attitude of Consumer 


The showing thus made is especially 
interesting because it seemed to give a 
response to the query steadily raised for 
some time past—whether the consumer will 
or will not be ready to “absorb” the higher 
values that have been named in a good 
many lines but as to which he has not yet 
been tested. For example, the very high 
costs of building necessarily mean even- 
tual advances in rents, but there has been 
no opportunity thus far of testing the 
consumer's view on that subject. In tex- 


tiles, as just stated, the advances of this ° 


past spring have not been well received 
and their effect has, as noted, been to re- 
duce buying orders considerably. In con- 
sequence, reduced time at many mills has 
naturally been ordered, and the fair in- 
ference is that prices have probably been 
forced up to a top level from which they 
must recede, at least in some degree. 

If that is true, the significance of the 
fact is a very large one, certainly in the 
case of many different branches of busi- 
ness. It was demonstrated that in 1920 
the consumer really had the ultimate con- 
trol of business conditions in his own 
hand and, if he chose to exercise it, was 
in position to produce a very powerful 
effect upon the volume of manufacture as 
well as upon other phases of the indus- 
trial s‘tuation. 


Course of Prices 


Prices have accordingly shown rather 
important consequences of this slacken- 
ing of demand. The Government’s whole- 
sale index figure has remained stable dur- 
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ing the past month. Commercial index 
figures show a slight tendency to reac- 
tion, as is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing diagram. Building materials have 
suffered from the cancellations of con- 
tracts that have taken place. Copper has 
fallen off as a result of the lack of for- 
eign demand growing out of the Ruhr 
situation. 

These and other declines are directly 
traceable to change of industrial and com- 
mercial conditions in connection with the 
production and sale of commod'ties. They 
may be expected to continue operating, so 
long as the price situation remains in its 
present sensitive relationship to consum- 
ers’ demands. 

More than ever perhaps at the present 
time, is the course of prices worth watch- 
ing in the endeavor to draw conclusions 
as to what will probably happen in the 
event that demand is still insufficient to 
sustain rising costs and consequently 
higher exact‘ons on the part of producers. 
Our level of prices in this country has 
been very much higher than that of Great 
Britain, and recent recessions are not more 
than enough to move it down again to a 
level slightly lower than that which has 
prevailed in England as is illustrated by 
the accompanying chart. 


Change in Money Situation 


Along with the change in prices of 
commodities, there has gone a change in 
the money situation which is worthy of 
careful attention. Due to react’on in 
Stock Exchange values, there has been a 
release of funds inthe speculative mar- 
ket, while at the same time funds have 
been released from commercial use, owing 
to the fact that there was a lower volume 
of business and that accordingly it was 
less necessary to have large amounts of 
money tied up in financing commodities 
at high and rising prices. 

Altogether, therefore, the available sup- 
ply of money and credit has been relieved 
of some of the strain to which it had 
been subjected, with the result that there 
has been a temporary relaxation in the 
upward movement of rates, as shown in 
the chart herewith presented. This relax- 
ation has been much more noticeable in 
the call market than in time funds or 
commercial paper, in both of which fields 
the tendency to change has been illus- 
trated rather as hesitation or failure to 
advance than as positive decline. In very 
recent weeks, however, the disposition to 
an actual falling off has made itself mani- 
fest, with the result that.a sl'ghtly lower 


level of charge tor money is now notice- 
able in the business community as well as 
elsewhere. 


Check to Decline in Bonds 


The natural effect of this hesitation has 
been to check the decline in bonds which 
had already begun to show itself and to 
bring about a more or less stab‘lized con- 
dition in the bond market. This, however, 
is likely to prove temporary, as there is 
no reason to believe that the amounts of 
bank credit released by the slackening of 
demand already referred to, will be sufh- 
cient to last long. They will soon be ab- 
sorbed, and when they are so absorbed 
cond'tions will go back to their former 
situation. 

Stated from another standpoint, this is 
equivalent to saying that the available or 
“free” margin of credit is small, and that 
while the release of a portion of it of 
course always helps the situation tem- 
porarily, it does not necessarily change 
conditions for more than a comparatively 
brief period. As a result, therefore, the 
present slight reaction cannot be regarded 
as more than a transitory stage in the 
development. It may be sufficient to last 
a few weeks, provided that there is no 
great modification in. underlying condi- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the latest Federal 
Reserve figures show a nearly stable con- 
dition in the amount of bills held, while 
member-bank demand has slackened, and 
the upward movement of member port- 
folios continues only at a reduced rate 
Cost of corporation financing is thus tem- 
porarily held at a stable level which has 
encouraged the offering of a few issues 
on the market in order to take advantage 
of the immediate lull in the mounting 
costs of accommodation. It is true, how- 
ever, that any considerable increase in the 
current offerings would probably bring 
with it a prompt absorption of available 
investment funds, particularly as the Trea- 
sury Department has just successfully 
floated a large issue of new 434% notes 
which has taken a considerable amount 
of the available investment surplus. 


Foreign Trade Doubtful 


The doubtful condition of foreign trade 
continues, and it is now clear that the 
merchandise balance has turned against 
us, latest figures showing that in March 
there was an adverse balance (excess im- 
ports) of $61,000,000. This represents a 
condition which has not occurred for 

(Please turn to page 266) 
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How a Bond Is Floated 


A Brief Description of the Essential Steps in 
Bringing Business and Investment Together 


CATTERED over the great territorial 
expanses of the United States there 
is a vast number of financial organ- 
izations, so linked up to one another, to the 
investing public and to business by the 
transportation and communication lines 
that exist as to resemble pumping stations 
in a vast arterial pipe line through which 
is forced to their final destination the two 
streams that are essential to the com- 
munity’s existence—gold and credit. 
These financial organizations appear un- 
der very different names and, in many re- 
spects, work along entirely distinctive lines. 
Some are called Savings Banks, some are 
called Trust Companies, some are called 
Building & Loan Associations and, still 
others, Investment Bankers. But all of 
them may be said to contribute, in a de- 
gree, toward the same final objective, viz., 
the constant interchange of credit from 
points of oversupply to points of shortage. 


The Part They Play 


It is worth while to emphasize the part 
these individual organizations play, both in 
the physical entity known as business, and 
the social entity known as the investing 
public; and it is not enough to say that, 
withqut them, neither business nor finance 
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could function. You must go farther than 
that. Note that they bring to business, in 
all of its myriad forms, money and credit 
which business could not otherwise obtain, 
for its own direct use, except at prohibitive 
expense. Note, too, that their co-opera- 
tion supplies the impetus to develop and 
perfect the business structure in a degree 


‘that, under any other imaginable condi- 


tions, would be unattainable. Nor should 
the educational work they do be overlooked 

the leading part they play in bringing 
the business machinery and its source of 
supply —the public—together. Banking 
pamphlets, bond circulars, “What, How 
and Why” literature—all the educational 
material compiled and sent into millions of 
homes day after day by these organizations 
has, no doubt, been a major influence in 
creating and developing public interest in 
business finance, and business interest in 
public finance. 

Obviously, these financial institutions 
are not mushroom growths that have 
sprung up more or less hap-hazardly in a 
fertile soil. The system, of which they 
form essential parts, is, on the contrary, 
the product of centuries of development; 
and even many of the individual institu- 
tions composing the system are more than 
a hundred years old. 





THE J. P. MORGAN BUILDING 
Housing one of the foremost underwriting firms of this country 


They represent, unqualifiedly, organiza- 
tion work of the most thorough-going 
character. They have borne up under the 
test of time, and the stress and strain of 
periodic emergencies, with each new epoch 
in their history devoted toward implanting 
greater efficiency in their operations 
toward developing and extending their 
scope, toward improving the character of 
the services they render. 

Thus they stand today, imposing bul- 
warks of the so-called business-financial 
system which, in all its ramifications, com- 
poses the economic branch of the coun- 
try’s life. 


Forms of Contract 


In the actual work of ferreting out op- 
portunities in the business world for the 
profitable and enterprising investment of 
surplus funds, or of amassing in the in- 
vestment world funds ample to the needs 
of industry—of bringing together, in other 
words, the business mran of America and 
the investors of America—these organiza- 
tions naturally use different instruments. 
In a large measure, the shorter-term ac- 
commodations which they are able to pro- 
vide for industry, is offered under special 
forms of contract, known variously as 
“time loans,” “call loans,” “commercial 
paper,” and so forth. In equally large 
measure, although under different circum- 
stances, accommodation is supplied in re- 
turn for partnership shares, or common 
stocks, which some of the financial organ- 
izations referred to “market” or “place” in 
the interests of business among their 
clients, who comprise the country’s multi- 
tudinous investment army. 

Perhaps the most popular of the strictly 
investment instruments utilized by these 
agencies, however, and the one of chiefest 
appeal to the individual investor, is the 
Industrial Bond (“industrial,” that is, in 
the sense of a bond whose proceeds are 
devoted to the development of business in 
any of the innumerable different forms it 
takes). 

How these organizations establish the 
relations with business necessary to their 
appointment as distributors of such indus- 
trial bonds; what their relations with the 
investor are in the matter; what the ac- 
tual mechanical operations are by means 
of which they effect the flotation of a 
bond issue, it will be the purpose to de- 
scribe, broadly, in this article. 

Let it be said, first, that in the highly 
perfected machinery which assists in the 
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THE GUARANTY TRUST 
BUILDING 
Where the Guaranty Company, 
other widely known house of issue, is 
located 


an- 


rk of marketing a bond issue, there are 
eral special classes of institutions, or 
sometimes) departmental parts of in- 
tutions, each one qualified and equipped 
handie a special process. In other 
rds, although a tendency may be noted 
modern times toward bringing all the 
ps in the whole process within the scope 
individual institutions, nevertheless the 
ole process itself is a composition of 
ntial parts, each one radically different 
m the other. 
lut of the type of financial institution 
ich engages wholly, or partially, or as- 
s in marketing a bond issue, must first 
ruled commercial banks, savings banks 


| trust companies, as such. These or- 


lizations do not, as integral organiza- 
is, engage wholly or partially in the 
iness of marketing bonds. their field 
ig a distinctive one only indirectly allied 


suggested above, 
cial institutions may, and often do, 
e trust or commercial departments 
still be participants in the bond mar- 
ing field). 
\lso, there should be ruled out what are 
monly known as “stock or bond 
kers,” which type of organization, al- 
ugh ultimately essential to a prominent 
nch of the bond business, is compara- 
ly seldom a part in the actual field of 
d marketing. 
Ve are left, then, with what are called 
vestment Bankers,” also “Bond Houses,” 
it is these institutions which are the 
f factors in bond financing. 
\nd these latter 
e€ measure, in 
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this (although, as 


fall, in 
First, 


institutions 
three classes: 


there are the “underwriting” or whole- 
saling houses; secondly, there are those 
which have built up and operated nation- 
wide retailing organizations; and, finally, 
there is the bond house which functions 
as a local distributor—the ultimate retail- 
er, so to speak. 


What the Underwriters Do 


The “underwriting” house has two pri- 
mary functions which, in the course of its 
particularized portion of bond financing, it 
is called upon or undertakes to perform. 
These two functions consist in (1) con- 
tracting to “take” an issue of bonds, as 
offered by an industrial concern, at a set 
figure for the lump sum, the house thus 
assuring the business enterprise of a mar- 
ket for its securities, and (2) syndicating 
the bonds so purchased through the net- 
work of banking, investment and other in- 
stitutions which, as a wholesaler, it num- 
bers among its clients. Thus, we may say 
that an underwriting house, in some meas- 
ure, performs functions similar to those 
performed by a large dealer in commodi- 
ties, who might contract to purchase great 
quantities of the same at their source with 
an eye to re-selling them to retail mer- 
chants for ultimate distribution to cus- 
tomers. Obviously, active underwriting 
not only calls for extensive financial ca- 
pacity, but also for active and accurate 
contact with the “retail merchants” 
through whom a successful turnover of 
the bond issue will be made possible. 

The process of syndicating a bond is- 
sue, once the privilege of marketing suc- 
cessfully, the bid in, is a branch having 
many ramifications. As a concrete illus- 
tration of syndicating, the writer cannot 
do better, perhaps, than to quote an exam- 
ple cited by Mr. George E. Barrett in his 
interesting and instructive work, “The 
Work of a Bond House.” Says he: 

“Take, for example, an issue of $1,000,- 
000 par value of bonds which has been 
underwritten by a banking house doing a 
wholesale business. An invitation is sent 
to possibly fifty or more investment bank- 
ers or institutions having a bond depart- 
ment, located in various sections where 
the security might be most readily market- 
able. This invitation states that the party 
to whom it is addressed is offered an op- 
portunity to participate in a syndicate to 
purchase the $1,000,000 par value of se- 
curities at a certain price, and to the extent 
of, say $10,000 participation, or interest in 
the syndicate. Some may be offered a 
larger interest in the syndicate. After 
enough invitations have been accepted so 
that the aggregate of the participation 
equals the amount to be syndicated, it is 
said that the syndicate has been formed. 

“Thereupon selling prices and terms are 
arranged, which are sufficiently above the 
price at which the syndicate purchases the 
securities to allow for necessary expenses 
and a reasonable profit. This will vary 
according to the type of security to be 
sold. Some securities may be sold with a 
difference of less than one point, 1%, or 
$1 on $100 between the price paid by the 
syndicate and the price to the public. On 
the other hand, the difference may be 10%, 
or 10 points, or $10 on $100, or more, be- 
tween these prices. 


“Sales are then made by the various par- 
ticipants and reported to the house which 
formed the syndicate, and which is gen- 
erally known as the ‘manager’ of the syn- 
dicate. When the entire issue has been 
sold and the profits calculated by the man- 
agers, the net profit is divided among the 
participants on the basis of their participa- 
tion in the total amount originally syndi- 
cated, and not on the basis of the amount 
which they have sold. 

“Naturally, some participants sell less 
and some more than the amount of their 
participation in the syndicate. This is gen- 
erally provided for by allowing a commis- 
sion to the participants on the amount they 
sell, and these commissions are deducted 
from the profits of the syndicate before the 
net profits are distributed, so that a par- 
ticipant selling more than his participation 
receives some fair compensation.” 

The foregoing describes, in broad terms, 
the actual mechanics of placing a bond 
issue which has been purchased by an un- 
derwriting house. The reader will note 
that the distribution of the security, after 
it has been decided to distribute it, is 
all that has, so far been covered. It 
should not, by any means, be supposed 
that bidding for whatever bonds come 
along and undertaking to distribute them 
among retail houses, composes the whole 
function of the underwriting house; how- 
ever, on the contrary, there is a prelim- 
nary operation which, in the final analysis, 
is by far the more important of the two. 
This preliminary operation consists of in- 
vestigating proposed bond issues, determin- 
ing their merits or demerits, and weighing 
in the balance the question of whether or 
not they deserve to be marketed, and, in- 
cidentally, whether or not they can be 
marketed. 

For those who like to cultivate an air of 
disillusioned cynicism—who look for a ma- 
terial motive behind every action a busi- 
ness organization takes and every policy 
such an organization champions—it may 

(Please turn to page 283) 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
Which, in the National City Company, 
counts as an adjunct one of our prin- 
cipal investment banking organizations 
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BOND BUYERS’ 


-HIGH GRADE 
(For Income Only) 
Non-Callable Bonds: 

Canadian Northern Debenture 6%s, 1946 
Delaware & Hudson 7s, 1930 

Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936 

New York Central Rid. and Imp. 5s, 2013 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 6%s, 1936 
New York Edison Co. 6%s, 1941 

Bush Terminal Buildings 5s, 1960 


Callable Bonds: 


Armour & Co. of Del. Ist 5%s, 1943 ° ‘ 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 4%s, 1939..... eccccceces 
Canadian General —— deb. 6s, 1942......... ° 
Duquesne Light Co. 6s, 1 

Philadelphia Comper és, ath) 


Short-Term Bonds: 
. & O. Prior Lien 3%, 1925 


(b 
& O., Southwest Div. Ist oa 3%s, manenevonseey 
a 


A & Roanoke Ist 5s, 1926 

Southern Pacific conv. 4s, 1929 

Union Pacific conv. 4s, 1927 

Dominion of Canada Internal 54s, 1927...... ecccces 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 5s, 1925 
Aluminum Company of America 7s, 1925 

Central Leather Co. Ist 5s, 1925 

Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 5%s, 1925 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1927.. 


MIDDLE GRADE 


(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 


Baltimore & Ohio Ist mtg. 4s, 1948 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ist be, 1938. 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5s, 1946 

Cupa R. R. Ist 5s, 1952 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5s, 

Kansas City Southern Rfd. and Imp. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 6%s, 1981... 
Missouri Pacific Ist and Rfd. 6s, 1949 

N. O. & N. E. Rfd. and Imp. 40, 1952 

St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, 195 


Industrials: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1953 
Computing Tabulating Recording by 1941.. 
Seegverr Tire & Rubber Co. 8s, 194 

Goodrich Ist 6%s, 1947 
RA Mercantile Marine A" \ 
Sinclair First Lien and Col. 7s, 1 
South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Co 7s, 1941.. 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1947 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Ist 7s, 1947 
Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941 


Public Utilities: 
American Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934... 
Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 5s, 1932. 
Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rfd. 5s, 1951... 
Havana Elec. Ry. Light & Power 6s, 1954.. 
Northern States Power 1 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Genl. and Rfd. 5s, 1942. 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. 5s, 1959 
Utah Power & Light 6s, 1944............. ee 
United Fuel Gas SE astctcene coves 

SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 
Railroads: 


Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959......... ccccecece 
4s, 1996 


Erie nl. Lien 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. r+ +4 conv. 5s, 2014 
Iowa Central Ist Mtg. . 1938 
Missouri Pacific Gen Mtg. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj 
St. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg. 
Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana i. 
Southern Railway Genl. Mtg. 
Western Maryland Ist Mtg. as inte. 


Industrials: 


j. Mtg. 5s, 1967 
6s, 1955 


American Writing Paper Co 6s, 1989..... bncacsesse 


~~ :— Oil — 5s, 1931 
Cuba Cane + ¥- a aoe 
Chile Copper 


Pubiic Utilities: 
Chicago Railways Ist 5s, 1927 
Hudson & Manhattan Rfd. 5s, a 
Interboro Rapid Transit 5s, _ 
Third Avenue Railwa 1 = 
Virginia Railway & 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


occccecee ee | ae 
Western Pacific Ist 6s, 1946........... eccceccccces (a) .cce 
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represents the number of times interest on the companies’ entire outstanding 


% This re 
funded debt was earned, 
was fully covered. 


Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. 


t Callable in 1936. 
(a) Lowest denom., $1,000. ) Lowest denom., 


4) Lowest denom., 


on earnings during the last five years. Interest on this issue 


t Callable in 1961. 
(c) Lowest denom., $100. 

















BOND MARKET HIGHER 
Good Demand for Investment Issues 


URING the entire period of lower 

stock prices, the bond market held 

steadily, making no response what- 
ever to the lower levels of speculative se 
curities. The continued firmness of bond 
prices was based on sound fundamental 
conditions and, with further development: 
of cheer for security holders, the market 
became more active and high-grade issues 
being in demand at advancing quotations 
If any evidence were needed of the stron; 
position, it was furnished by the announce 
ment of J. P. Morgan & Company tha: 
they would offer investors $25,000,000 0! 
the new $130,000,000 Austrian Govern 
ment Loan. Thirty days ago, such a 
announcement would have elicited a grea 
deal of skepticism, but the improvemen 
which has taken place in the investmen 
situation and the established lower tren 
of money rates now warrant the announce 
ment by the best authorities that such a 
offering will be made to the public. W: 
may now anticipate further announce 
ments of offerings which have been hek 
in abeyance for some time waiting for ; 
more favorable market. 


Strength in Rail Issues a Feature 


A feature has been the special strengt! 
in railroad securities. This has not bee: 
due to large earnings, as car loadings hav: 
been known to be at a record pace an 
earnings have been, for the greater part 
satisfactory. There has been a feeling « 
uneasiness over possible political develop 
ments of an adverse nature to the trans 
portation companies, which has had a de- 
terrent effect on commitments in their 
securities, but the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that public service 
companies, properties must be valued for 
rate-making purposes at the replacement 
values of the properies, is one which will 
undoubtedly have a far-reaching effect on 
investment and speculative sentiment. This 
decision is of great significance, as it is 
hardly possible the Court will stultily 
itself in rendering any future decision 
which it may be called upon to make in 
the cases of public carriers with the prece- 
dent established for public utility corpora- 
tions. The fear of radical action is by 
this development greatly lessened and the 
courage of investors and speculators in 
railroad securities thereby increased. This 
has been noticeable in the market for these 
securities during the last few days. The 
speculative issues of railroad companics 
showing good earnings and yielding high 
returns are in position to especially ben - 
fit from the situation. Response has a'- 
ready been observed in the junior bons 
of roads like the St. Louis & San Fra 
cisco, Southern Railway and Seaboard 
Air Line. 

Public utility and industrial bonds fo'- 
lowed the general trend, although the d:- 
mand was not so active as for rail securi- 
ties. The convertible issues of the oil, 
copper and sugar companies were strong‘t 
in response to indication of improved co:- 
ditions in those industries. 
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Railroads 


Railway Earnings Continue Large 


April Gross and Net About Equal Returns of Previous Month 


gross earnings showed no falling off 

from the previous month’s high 
level and, as there was no increase in oper- 
ating ratios, the net returns were about 
the same as in March. Normally, the 
volume of traffic in the month of April 
is smaller than in March, and net yields 
about .8% less of the year’s total earnings. 


A S forecasted by car loadings, April 


The most gratifying feature was the 
substantial improvement in earnings of the 
uithracite roads, which have long been 
the “weak sisters” of the railroad group 
They finally appear to have definitely 
turned the corner. 

Car loadings for the first three weeks 
of May again broke all previous records 
for this period and exceeded those of any 
previous month of this year. On the other 








CLASS 1 ROADS 
(000 omitted) 


*Month’s Nor- 
Net mal Earnings | 
Oper. to Give a 
Income 5.75% Return 
April, 1922.... 60,271 
May 61,980 
76,594 
69,239 
September 
October 
November 
December 
eaeny, 





* Estimated. 

















hand, many of the leading roads granted 
increases of between one and two cents 
an hour in wages to shopmen and track- 
men, which took effect on May Ist. This 
will probably offset the increased volume 
of traffic of last month, so that the writer 
anticipates little change in the net results. 

Viewing the outlook for the rails for 
the balance of this year, broadly, the situa- 
tion seems to be decidedly attractive, with 
good prospects for larger earnings than 
ever before in the history of many of the 
better grade carriers. 

The larger earnings being reported are, 
»f course, being accompanied by heavy 
maintenance charges, being the usual prac- 
tice of the carriers during a period of 
rising earnings. The equipment situation 
itself is largely improved, owing to both 
improvements of old equipment and re- 
ceipt of new rolling stock. It is evident 
that the carriers will be in a better posi- 
tion to handle the prospective heavy traffic 
during the fall than has been the case 
luring the recent years in the same period. 


for JUNE 9, 1923 


By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILROADS BASED ON 
THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1923 


The following table is compiled on the actual average of the first four months’ net 
income to the total traffic year for the past ten years for each individual railroad, allowing 


for seasonal variations of traffic. $ $ 
Per Share Per Share 


on on 
Preferred 


Net % 
Operating Charges 


Road Deficit Earned Common 


Atchison 

Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Canadian Pacific 

Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & E. Ill 

Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 
Chicago North Western 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W.... 
*Erie 

Great Northern 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Illinois Central 

Kansas City Southern 
Lehigh Valley 

Louisville & Nashville 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ; 
Minn., St. Paul & St. Ste Maric. . 
Missouri Pacific 

New York Central 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
N. Y., Ontario & Western 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburgh & W. Va 
Reading 

St. Louis San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific 
*Southern Railway 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, St. L. & Western 


Western Maryland 
Wheeling & L. Erie 


1$650 par value. * After 5% on the common stock, all classes of stock share equal'y. 
® Without oil income and after capital adjustments. ‘* Assuming that all of the outstanding 
preferred B is converted equally into preferred A and common stocks. © On 7% prior pre- 
ferred. * This includes total earnings of Philadelphia & Reading Ry., all of whose stock 
is owned by Reading. * On the basis of the increased capital stock outstanding. * Exclu- 
sive of interest on income bonds. ° On 4% Ist preferred. 

* For the first three months of operation. 


























Lehigh Valley 
Reading Co. 








Delaware & Hudson 
Del. Lack. & Western 





Hope Deferred on Anthracite Roads 


Reasons for the Poor Showing of the Hard Coal 
Carriers — The Outlook for the Four Issues 


RACTICALLY the entire anthra- 

cite coal output of the United States 

comes from a small district in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. The railroads, the main 
part of whose business consists of trans- 
porting this coal, are commonly termed 
the anthracite roads. Included in this 
group are the Delaware & Hudson, the 
Lackawanna, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
Philadelphia & Reading with its allied 
line the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
The Erie also handles considerable hard 
coal, but this commodity does not com- 
prise a sufficiently large percentage of its 
traffic to make its operating feature com- 
parable with the above-mentioned roads. 


Ownership of Coal Properties 


The purchase of large tracts of land 
known to contain hard coal is characteris- 
tic of the history of everyone of these 
companies. Through subsidiary companies 
organized for the purpose they obtained 
control of the greater part of the Penn- 
sylvania field. The purpose was not so 
much to secure a monopoly on the anthra- 
cite business, but through absolute con- 
trol of the production of the lands adja- 
cent to its line, each road assured itself 
of an adequate traffic. As a result of this 
policy the percentage of the total output 
which each company carried hardly varied 
at all from year to year. 

In most cases, roads relying for approxi- 
mately half their business on a_ single 
class of freight experience violent fluc- 
tuations in volume of traffic and conse- 
quently in earnings. This has not been 
normally true of this group. The demand 
for anthracite is very stable. Since it is 
used largely for domestic purposes its 
consumption is not dependent to any great 
extent upon the degree of industrial ac- 
tivity. The high dividend rates which 
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these companies have been able to main- 
tain over a long period of years indi- 
cates that this traffic has proven excep- 
tionally profitable. 

Last year the coal strike dealt the 
anthracite roads a severe blow. The ces- 
sation of mining operations for a period 
of five months, commencing April 1, re- 
sulted in a serious diminution of tonnage 
and a tremendous loss of revenue. Ir- 
respective of the regularity of demand for 
hard coal, labor troubles on a scale such as 
this have a disastrous effect. 

Consequently, the year produced de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory results. Such a 
good earner as the Delaware & Hudson 
not only failed to earn anything applicable 
to its stock, but was unable to fully cover 
its interest charges. The Lehigh Valley 
did correspondingly poorly while the 
Lackawanna secured much less than its 
normal net income. The Reading alone 
made a favorable showing. 


Outlook for 1923 


All this is now a matter of history. Of 
more vital significance is the probable 
showing during the current year. Up to 
the present it has been far from encour- 
aging. 

The first quarter of the year produced 
an operating deficit in the case of the Le- 
high Valley and Delaware & Hudson and 
only a moderate surplus for the Lacka- 
wanna. The Philadelphia & Reading, how- 
ever, secured a net operating income 50% 
in excess of that earned in the same pe- 
riod of 1922. In brief, the first three 
months have been practically a repetition 
of last year. 

It might have been expected that the 
termination of the coal strike would have 
had the effect of greatly increasing the 
volume of coal traffic over the normal 


movement, in order to replenish the de- 
pleted supply. The freight embargoes 
which were necessary early in the year 
prevented such an increase. The inability 
of the roads to handle the business avail- 
able is largely ascribable to the poor con- 
dition of their rolling stock caused by 
the shopmen’s strike. The tremendous 
sums needed to restore locomotives and 
cars to a satisfactory state of repair ab- 
sorbed whatever revenues they obtained. 

The equipment problem is one of the 
most important factors in the situation. 
Except in the case of the Reading, the 
proportion of the gross revenues spent on 
maintenance of way and of equipment in 
the first quarter has been very large. The 
former has the least percentage of unser- 
viceable rolling stock and is apparently in 
a position to continue its good showing. 
On the others, however, the number of 
locomotives in need of repairs is still high, 
especially on the Lehigh Valley. As long 
as this continues operating expenses will 
be high. 

The -agreement which the anthracite 
coal miners made with the operators ex- 
pires August 3lst, 1923. It is not likely 
that there will be any strike at that time. 
Even assuming that the traffic situation 
will be favorable for the balance of the 
year there is little reason to believe that 
the poor results thus far achieved will be 
completely overcome. A marked improve- 
ment should take place in the succeeding 
months, but with the exception of Read- 
ing the balances available for dividends 
will probably be below their customary 
levels. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


The Delaware & Hudson has maintained 
its 9% dividend rate even though it was 
forced to pay it entirely out of surplus 
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last year. This process cannot long con- 
tinue, for unless earnings recover in the 
near future to such an extent as to en- 
ible the company to cover its dividend re- 
juirements, it will not possess the liquid 
resources from which to pay them. 

At the end of 1922, its balance sheet 
howed current assets of 11.3 millions as 
igainst current liabilities of 14.1 millions. 
[his is by no means a serious situation 
ut it is doubtful whether the company 
vould permit its cash position to be fur- 
her impaired by paying unearned divi- 
lends. 

For the period ending March 31, 1923, 
here was an operating deficit of over 
3500,000. March showed a small surplus 
nd apparently the road has begun to re- 
over from the effects of the strike. Fu- 
ure months should result in satisfactory 
et income. 

Every effort will undoubtedly be made 
0 maintain the 9% rate that has been 
aid uninterruptedly since 1907. Never- 
heless it is well to bear in mind that the 
lightest setback might place it in jeop- 
irdy. At its current price of 114 the 
yield is almost 8%, but the stock is 
hardly to be considered on a secure in- 
vestment basis. 


D., L. & W. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
rn which for a decade paid dividends of 
$10 per share on its $50 par value stock 
ind in 1921 a 100% stock dividend, recent- 
ly reduced the rate to $6 per share. In 
1922 its earnings were just sufficient to 
cover this disbursement. 

Although income from rail operations 
for the first quarter was not equal to that 
of last year it seems probable that an im- 
rovement will soon occur. The com- 
pany’s outside income is very large and 
for a system of its size fixed charges are 
onspicuously low. They consist largely 
f rentals paid to leased lines, the com- 
pany itself having no bonded debt al- 
hough it guarantees the bonds of some 
f its subsidiaries. 

There should be no difficulty in main- 
taining the present $6 dividend, but at its 
price of 116 the yield is very small. The 








Philadelphia & Reading. 
Del., Lack. & Western. 
Delaware & Hudson.. 
Lehigh Valley 


Gross Rwy. Oper. Rev 
Net Rwy. Oper. Income. . : 
Other Income nae 


THE ANTHRACITE ROADS 
Gross Spent on Main- 
First Quarter 
23 19 
28% 
37% 


44% 
50% 


COMPARISON OF INCOME ACCOUNTS, 
Del. & Hud. 


$37,823 
1,166 
3,713 


ae 


Freight 
Cars Un- 
serviceable 


Feb., 1923 


Locomotives 
Unserviceable 
Feb., 1923 


19.4% 


nance 


1922 (In Thousands) 
D., L. & W. Leh. Val. Reading Co. 


$74,622 $62,418 
6,941 590 
9,907 4,832 





Gross Income......... 
Deductions 


$4,879 
5,355 


$16,848 $5,422 
6,373 7,413 


$20,594 
8,933 





Net Income 
PED ecnkbbhees cunnaeé 


*$476 
3,825 


$10,475 *$1,991 
10,132 4,245 


$11,661 
8,400 





Surplus 


* Deficit. 











*$6,237 $3,261 











prospect of larger payments does not 
appear very good under present con- 
ditions and on the basis of the imme- 
diate future a substantial rise in the 
market price is not to be expected. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


Lehigh Valley stock includes an interest 
in the Lehigh Valley Coal Company as 
well as in the Railroad Company. Un- 
der the proposed segregation plan the 
holder of each share of stock, upon the 
payment of $1.00 per share, is to receive 
an equal number of shares in the coal 
company. The latter is to be operated 
entirely independent of the railroad. 

Lehigh Valley now pays $3.50 per share, 
which amounts to 7% on its $50 par value 
At 62, the yield is only 5.65%, indicating 
that the market places considerable value 
upon the privilege to subscribe at a nomi- 
nal sum to the coal-company stock. 

There was a large deficit after dividends 
in 1922, and the first quarter of this year 
resulted in an operating loss of 1.7 mil- 
lions. The latter was due to the expen- 
diture of 50% of gross revenues on main- 
tenance. Its motive power is still in poor 
state of repair and further heavy outlays 
will be required to restore it to a normal 
condition. 


Although the immediate operating sit 
uation does not show much promise of 
producing large net earnings the company 
is in excellent financial condition. Its 
surplus of current assets over liabilities 
amounts to almost $10,000,000 and this 
seems ample to tide it over a period of 
meager operating income. The equity 
which the stock possesses in the com- 
bined railroad and coal properties en- 
titles it to sell at its present quotation 
but not higher. 


READING CO. 


The Reading is another company that 
is to be separated into its various com- 
ponent parts. The ompany is 
mainly a holding company which owns all 
the stock of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Rwy., and the Philadelphia & 
Coal & Iron Co. It also owns about 53% 
of the stock of the Central Railroad of 
N. J. It derives its income from the in- 
terest and dividends which it 
the securities of these subsidiaries, 
from the lease to the railway 
pany of equipment to which it holds title 

The segregation plan contemplates that 
the preferred and common stockholders 
of the Reading Company will be entitled 

(Please turn to page 264) 
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Scale tor Earnings & Divs. Paid 


BDivs. Paid 


* Ex-100% Stock Dividend 
$50 Par Value 
t Present Dividend Rate $6 





WHAT THE ANTHRACITE CARRIERS HAVE EARNED 
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lf the Decline Goes Further— 


Watch These Stocks! 


A Typically Practical Analysis That 
Should Help You Invest Safely 


T is well known that in a bear market, 
| the good stocks go down as well as 

the bad and frequently they decline 
just as violently. The reason is quite ob- 
vious. In a market of rapidly falling 
prices, speculative accounts become weak- 
ened and holdings must be thrown over 
regardless of intrinsic values. It is under 
such circumstances that the real bargains 
are to be picked up in Wall Street. Un- 
fortunately, when these demoralized mar- 
kets occur, the general public is nearly 
always found lacking the necessary cash 
with which to buy. They are already 
hung up with securities at higher prices 
and although gold dollars may be selling 
for fifty cents, they have to pass up the 
opportunity. That man is indeed fortunate 
who has his funds in liquid condition when 
stocks are going begging. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
make any prediction in this article as to 
the immediate trend of the stock market. 
However, it is well to bear in mind that 
bull markets have invariably been fol- 
lowed by bear markets and that according 
to some observers, we have had a bull 
market for nearly two years. Sooner or 
later the tide is bound to turn definitely. 
It is therefore an excellent policy at this 
time to be very conservative in stock mar- 
ket commitments and to build up a strong 
cash reserve for the time when undoubted 
bargains will be available. 

In buying after drastic declines, it is 
important for the investor to bear in mind 
that while prices of some stocks may be 
very low, they are not all necessarily 
cheap. There are always fundamental rea- 
sons for a major downward movement. 
In the 1920-21 bear market, the reasons 
were well known—deflation and a general 
slowing down of business. This, naturally, 
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severely crippled many companies and it 
is interesting to note that in spite of the 
big general advance in the price of stocks 
from the low levels reached in 1921, some 
200 issues are now actually selling at or 
below the lowest prices reached in that 
bear market. These are the securities of 
companies so badly hit by the deflation 
period that they have not yet succeeded in 
coming back. 

When the stock market, therefore, has 
declined to low levels, the investor would 
do well to avoid the more speculative 
issues and limit his purchases to the stocks 
of our strongest companies, that is to say 
companies in very strong financial condi- 
tion that have shown their ability in the 
past to go through periods of depression 
without being seriously hurt. 

As a further protection, investors should 
distribute their purchases over several 
issues rather than concentrate on any 
single one. By adopting these rules and 
purchasing stocks outright, the risk in- 
volved is very slight and when the in- 
evitable turn comes and the market is once 
again on the up-grade the stocks of these 
strong companies should be among the first 
to advance. 

In this article ten companies are briefly 
described. These stocks represent the 
class of security that may be safely bought 
in a smash. They are all in exceptionally 
strong financial condition, have paid divi- 
dends for many years without interruption 
and have shown ability to make money 
under even severely adverse business con- 
ditions. 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 


American Car & Foundry is the most 
important factor in its field which is the 
manufacture of passenger and freight rail- 


way cars and other railroad equipment. 
For the past ten years earnings on the 
thirty million common stock have averaged 
16.71%. As the company has been con- 
servative in dividend payments, it has built 
up a very strong financial condition and 
has a larger working capital than it ac- 
tually needs in the conduct of its business. 

As of April 30, 1922, the company held 
18% millions United States Goverment se- 
curities and, in addition, had 6.8 millions 
cash on hand. 

On April 30, 1921, the company set 
aside a reserve of 10.8 millions to be used 
for the payment of -common dividends 
whenever the directors might find it neces- 
sary to draw upon its special fund. This 
amount is equivalent to three years’ divi- 
dends on the thirty millions common stock 
at the rate of 12% per annum, and as the 
company has continued to earn its 12% 
dividend, with a margin to spare, this fund 
is still intact. The management of Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry has made a splendid 
record and is regarded as highly efficient. 
With this three-year dividend reserve 
fund, shareholders have little to fear 
from a temporary period of depression 
and, under anything like normal con- 
ditions, the company should be able to 
show earnings well in excess of present 
dividend requirements. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO 


It is well known that the earnings of 
tobacco companies are seldom seriously af- 
fected by a business depression. In 1921, 
when so many companies were finding con- 
ditions very difficult, American Tobacco 
showed the best earnings in its history up 
to that time. This stock gives an excellent 
illustration of the fact that, in a bear mar- 
ket, big declines may occur in the stocks 
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The Port Arthur Texas Refinery of the Texas Co., as seen from an airplane. This company compares favorably with the 


»f companies that are very prosperous, for 
technical reasons alone. Thus American 
Tobacco common sold as low as 111% in 
1921, although it was on a 12% basis 
throughout the entire year. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, the company had a working 
capital of 88 million dollars, and this was 
ifter having paid off ten million 7% notes 
in November, 1922. The payment of these 
notes reduced the funded debt of the com- 
pany to 1.6 millions. American Tobacco 
is one of the largest cigarette manufac- 
turers, and the demand for its products 
has been so satisfactory in the current 
year that it is planning to greatly increase 
its output. In view of the strong financial 
condition and the outlook for continued 
good earnings, the present dividend rate of 
12% appears well secured. The stock, of 
course, as stated elsewhere in this de- 
partment, has not exactly been an ideal 
speculative issue, but as an investment 
it certainly has attractions. 


ATCHISON 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé has been 
1 consistent earner in good and bad times. 
In the past ten years earnings have aver- 
iged a little better than $10.00 per share 
per annum on the common stock, and in 
very year the dividend was earned with 
1 margin to spare. 

The financial condition of the company 
s excellent and its credit is high. A less 
onservative management would have in- 
reased the dividend on the common stock 
long before this time, but the Atchison 
management has adopted a policy of put- 
ting surplus fund into improvements and 
etterment and, as a result, the road is in 
plendid physical condition. 

For the past two years earnings have 
en in excess of twice the present divi- 
lend requirements, and in the current year 
ire showing considerably better than that. 
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strongest Standard Oil Companies 


It is only a question of time, therefore, 
when greater rewards will come to 
common stockholders; and the stock is 
therefore decidedly attractive as a long- 
pull proposition. If railroad rates should 
be reduced to a point where Atchison 
could not earn its present dividend, the 
chances are that most of the other roads 
in the country would not be able to earn 
their fixed charges. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that any such drastic reduction would 
be permitted to hold. Moreover, the re- 
cent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court to the effect that valuation 
of public utilities should be on the basis 
of replacement value of the properties, 
and not the original cost, is likely to prove 
an important factor in enabling the rail- 
roads to obtain a fair return. Atchison 
has maintained a 6% dividend rate for 
fourteen years. 


BROOKLYN EDISON 


For the past ten years Brooklyn Edison 
earnings on the average capital stock out- 
standing each year averaged 13.16%. Busi- 
ness of this company has grown so rapidly 
that it has been obliged to spend very 
large sums in enlarging its system. In 
1922 ten millions of new stock was offered 
to stockholders at par, and in 1923 fifteen 


millions additional stock offered to 
stockholders at par. These new issues 
have more than doubled the amount of 
common stock outstanding and greatly in- 
creases the company’s dividend require- 
ments. The new money received, however, 
is being put into extensions and new plants 
which should bring in enough additional 
income to more than pay the $8.00 divi- 
dend on this new stock. 

Brooklyn Edison in 1922 earned $18.19 
a share on the stock outstanding at the 
close of the year. It is not to be expected 
that earnings in 1923 will be quite as high 
on the increased capitalization, but as 
gross business has been running very 
large, there is a fair prospect that the 
dividend will be twice earned. Brooklyn 
Edison supplies the entire electric light 
and power business for the Borough of 
Brooklyn (except the 29th Ward), a rap- 
idly growing territory. The recent financ- 
ing has placed the company in strong 
financial condition, and on any sub- 
stantial recession in price, the stock 
can be bought with confidence. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric has shown a remark- 
ably steady and increasing earning power 
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over a long period of years. While earn- 
ings fell off somewhat during the period 
of depression, the company has never 
failed to show a substantial balance avail- 
able for common dividends. Moreover, 
the earning power of the company is prob- 
ably much larger than is indicated by the 
company’s report, for it is well known that 
unusually heavy charges are made for de- 
preciation. 

In January, 1922, Samuel Untermyer, 
counsel to the Lockwood Committee, ac- 
cused the company of “covering up” enor- 
mous profits by its methods of bookkeep- 
ing. It was stated that from January 1, 
1893, to December 31, 1920, plant expendi- 
ture totalled 182 millions, and that charges 
for depreciation aggregated 116 millions, 
reducing the book value of the plant to 
sixty-six millions, and that in 1918-19-20 
plant improvements cost sixty-six millions, 
and forty million dollars was written off. 
The book value of the stock is $141 a 
share, but in view of these heavy charges 
the actual asset value of the stock is un- 
doubtedly far in excess of this figure. 

General Electric is dominant in its field, 
which is the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, one of its principal lines being 
electric light bulbs, which accounts for 
over 25% of the company’s gross business. 

The company pays 8% per annum on the 
common stock in cash and an additional 
6% per annum in special stock, which has 
a par value of $10.00 and pays 6% per 
annum. This special stock is selling above 
its par value, so that the total dividends 
on the common are equivalent to slightly 
over 13% per annum in cash. 

The company is in an unusually strong 
financial condition, United States Govern- 
ment securities totalling 35.8 millions and 
cash on hand 49.4 millions. Should the 
company run into a period of bad busi- 
ness, therefore, it could easily afford 
to dip into surplus to maintain the 
present dividend rate. Just now the out- 
look for the company is unusually good; 
bookings for the first quarter of the year 
aggregated over 80 million dollars, or at 
the rate of 320 million dollars annually. 
In 1922 the company earned 14.63% on its 
stock, and net sales billed were over 200 
millions. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Illinois Central is in very much the 
same position as Atchison. Earnings have 
been sufficient to justify an increase in the 
dividend rate for some time, but the man- 
agement, as in the case of Atchison, has 
adopted the policy of spending huge sums 
for improvements. In 1923 alone the com- 
pany will spend over 45 millions for im- 
provements and extensions of facilities. In 
1922 the road earned its 7% dividend twice 
over, and earnings for the first four 
months of 1923 have been at the rate of 
around 18% on the stock. Illinois Cen- 
tral has one of the longest unbroken divi- 
dend records of any security listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, having paid 
dividends without a break for the past 
sixty-three years. The stock can be re- 
garded as an unusually safe 7% payer, 

(Please turn to page 229) 
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Preferred Stocks 


Generally Lower—California Petroleum a Feature 


REFERRED §sstocks displayed a 
P greater tendency than ‘heretofore to 

reflect the lower levels reached by 
common stocks and there was consider- 
able irregularity in the preferred market. 
Business was light, but sales could only 
be made at concessions, and declines of 
two and three points were numerous. The 
more speculative issues, such as the Mar- 
ket Street Railway stocks, suffered greater 
recessions. However, it was evident that 


any improvement in the general market 
would quickly result in a return to former 
levels. 

There weré a number of bright spots 
in the list. California Petroleum partici- 
pating preferred moved up eight points 
to 109, in response to the excellent earn- 
ings and rumors that the preferred shares 
would ultimately be redeemed at 120. 
American Can and Endicott Johnson pre- 
ferred also scored substantial gains. 
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Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 





Stewart-Warner’s Prospects 


Pertinent Facts About the Leader of the Speedometer Field 


HE name, Stew- 

art-Warner, is 

familiar to 

everyone of you who 

has ever been seated 

behind the wheel of 

an automobile, whether a Ford or a Pack- 

ard, for it is the name of the Speedom- 

eter that is mounted on an overwhelming 

majority of the 12,000,000 motor cars and 

trucks on this country’s highways. It has 

been manufactured by the present Stewart- 

Warner Speedometer Corporation or pre- 

lecessor companies for 20 years. During 

ill that time no rival manufacturer has 

“ver threatened seriously to challenge its 

supremacy. What is even more remark- 

ible, the company has never found it 

necessary to discourage competition by 
selling at a close margin. 

From 1906 to about 1915, the company’s 
sole products were speed-indicating in- 
struments. With the new opportunities 
reated by the war boom days, however, 
the manufacturing facilities were ex- 
panded and new articles such as warning 
signals (characteristically enough, the 
Stewart-Warner artisans who had been 
urning out an instrument which demanded 
he precision of the watchmakers’ craft, 
lid not accept the name of “horn” as 
roperly descriptive of this new product 
f theirs), engine driven tire pumps, 
earchlights and vacuum systems. 

More recently, bumpers have been added 
to the line. In the annual report, Presi- 
lent Smith called particular attention to 
he fact that sales of bumpers had in- 
reased very rapidly, adding that the com- 
any could easily have handled double its 
ctual business on them last year, had the 
vanufacturing space been available. Addi- 
ions to plants have now been made to 
ike care of 1923 requirements. Besides, 
urther facilities are being provided for 
icreased capacity generally and to permit 
he manufacture of several entirely new 

cessories which it is officially stated will 

in production before the end of 1923. 

The retail distributing arrangements of 

e company have contributed measurably 

its success. Each year, an important 

id increasing proportion of its products 

e purchased by the automobile owner 
rect. The company has its own branch 

‘res and service stations in the larger 
ties; but relies on the private merchant 

r distribution elsewhere. The products 
e admirably suited to easy merchandis- 
¢ because they occupy small store space, 
!-nd themselves to attractive window dis- 

iy and, so far as speedometers are con- 
rned at least, are in universal demand 

motorists. Speedometers in fact are a 

cessary part of the equipment on every 
car. And here, it is worthy of note that 
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the other products of the company have 
evidently been added with a view to their 
increasing utility, rather than their crna- 
mental or luxury value; which is a com- 
mentary on the sound manufacturing 
policy of the management. 

In 1920, the company took over the 
Stewart-Warner Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion through an even exchange of stock, 
involving issue of 60,000 additional shares. 
This concern manufactured all the die 
castings used by the parent organization 
and besides, sold a considerable part of its 
output to outside companies. In 1921, the 
assets, consisting principally of machinery, 
equipment and patents, of the Van Sicklen 
Speedometer Corporation, a small compet- 
itor but possible rival, wete purchased for 
15,000 shares of stock and $725,000 cash. 
All other expansion has been financed out 
of earnings and without any further in- 
crease in stock from the original $10,000,- 
000 issued in 1912. However, the original 
$100 shares were exchanged for 4 no par 
value shares in the capital readjustment 
of 1920. 

In passing, it should be mentioned that 
the company issued $2,000,000 8% Con- 
vertible Notes in 1921, of which the pro- 
ceeds supplied cash for the Van Sicklen 
purchase and for working capital during 
that year of unusual strain. These notes 
were all paid off by September 1, 1922, 
upon the earliest signs of a revival in 
business. Thus the noteholders were not 
given a chance to convert and the equities 
in earnings were saved intact for the 
stockholders. 

Not only did the company retire these 
$2,000,000 notes in 1922, but it paid out 
nearly $2,000,000 in dividends and had 
enough left over out of its earnings, to 
put its finances on the strongest footing of 
its entire history. 

While it may appear on the face of the 
comparative figures shown in the accom- 
panying table, that the 1922 profits of 
$5,335,000 were too far above any previous 
year to be regarded as normal; and while 
it may be argued that the results for the 
first half of this year (which will surely 
establish another record) cannot be taken 
as a criterion of the last six months, when 
advanced costs and lessened demand are 
fairly certain to curtail earnings; there 


is no getting away from these facts: 

1. Between 1919 and 1922 a vastly larger 
market was built up for the company’s 
products, by reason of the enormous num- 
ber of new automobiles put in service. 
The effect on profits was not felt, how- 
ever, until toward the middle of 1922. In 
other words, had not abnormal outside 
conditions intervened in 1920 and 1921, 
there should have been an uninterrupted 
upward trend in profits in both those years 
by comparison with which, the profits of 
1922 would not have appeared unnaturally 
swollen. 

2. The company has developed new and 
profitable lines since 1919 and still others 
are being added. In this regard, it is im- 
portant to remember that the established 
good will and trade names and the exist- 
ing sales organizations are immeasurably 
valuable in marketing the new products. 

3. Since the additional investments in 
plants required for handling a greatly ex- 
panded business, have been met out of 
surplus earnings with the exceptions 
noted, there has been practically no in- 
crease in capital obligations during a dec- 
ade of rapid growth in earning power. 

The present dividend rate of $8, from 
the above facts, would appear fairly safe 
for at least some time. However, with 
the industry practically certain to face a 
declining period of earnings during the 
second half of the year, and with margin 
of earnings proportionately cut, it does 
not appear that too wide a margin of earn- 
ings above the present dividend rate can 
be sustained. It is probably in anticipa- 
tion of such a result that the stock broke 
badly from 120 to the lower 80s and un- 
doubtedly the present high yield of about 
10% indicates the somewhat speculative 
nature of the dividend, from a long-range 
viewpoint. Furthermore, the stock is not 
seasoned, in the sense of Westinghouse, 
and U. S. Steel and should, until seasoning 
is more definite, sell on a much higher 
yield basis than stocks of the aforemen- 
tioned type. In other words, the stock is 
of a speculative type and can only be rec- 
ommended on such a basis. In a strong 
market, Stewart-Warner would un- 
doubtedly give a good account of it- 
self, but as yet has not reached a true 
investment plane. 








Net income 

Common dividends........... 
Paid per 

Earned per share 


* Adjusted to new capitalization basis. 
Note—Net, BEFOR 
$4.60 a share. 





STEWART-WARNER'’'S EARNINGS 


TAXES, for first quarter of 1923, was $2,072,400, equal to about 


1921 
$1,039,573 
1,172,105 
$2.50 
2.08 


1922 


$5,335,162 
1,875.08 
$4.00 
11.24 


1920 
$2,290,194 
1,674,267 
$4.00 
5.00 























Electric Storage Battery Co. 





An Admirably Managed 
Industrial 


Results of Conservative Policy—Is the Stock Attractive? 


By HENRY FRANKLIN 


which have relations direct or indi- 

rect with the automobile industry, 
Electric Storage Battery, since the first 
of the year, has been enjoying a record 
volume of business. The company reports 
that the demand for automobile accesso- 
ries is the largest in its history. Electric 
Storage Battery is not wholly and solely 
dependent upon the automobile industry 
for earnings, but storage batteries and 
other accessories are a most important 
part of the total, and should that part 
show signs of decrease in the volume of 
orders, it is obvious that the reflection 
upon earnings would be quite immediate 
and perceptible. 


Lv practically all new companies 


A Pioneer 


Electric Storage Battery is one of the 
pioneers in its field, having been incor- 
porated in 1888. Headquarters is in Phila- 
delphia and, for a good many: years, in- 
terest in the stock and in the expansion 
of the company was confined to that lo- 
cality. Until quite recently, Philadelphia 
furnished the best market for the shares, 
although they have been listed upon the 
New York Stock Exchange for some 
time. 

Last year the company made a capital 
readjustment and since then the market 
in New York has been quite active and 
the stock is much more widely known than 
before. Before the split-up, share capital 
consisted of about 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, having a par value of $100. 
In May, 1922, par value of the common 
stock was changed from $100 to no par, 
and four shares of no-par stock were 
given for one share of $100 par stock. 

The amount of preferred stock out- 
standing is negligible, amounting in all, 
to $32,400. On the basis of the 200 thou- 








ELECTRIC STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Earned 
Per Share 
*$9.74 
12.48 
13.12 
12.30 
25.40 
23.00 

8.37 


Net Income 

$1,582,053 
2,027,883 
3,949,373 


7,570,839 


* Prior to 1922 earnings figured on old 
$100 par stock, 200,000 shares. In 1922 
on 798,000 no par shares. 




















sand shares of $100 par value, the per- 
share earnings of the company ran in 
double figures from 1917 through 1921, 
inclusive. Dividends paid upon the old 
stock finally rose to 12% and the common 
has been a dividend payer since 1901. 

Per-share earnings upon the present 797 
thousand shares of common stock neces- 
sarily are considerably smaller than per- 
share earnings on 200 thousand shares of 
stock. Last year the company earned 
$8.37 per share after allowance for esti- 
mated federal taxes, but net income of 
$7,570,000 was larger than the net income 
for any previous year. The final surplus 
for the year, after the deduction for fed- 
eral taxes, was larger than the final sur- 
plus of any previous year before deduc- 
tions for federal taxes. 

The dividend rate of 12% on the $100 
par shares was equivalent to $3 on the 
new no-par stock, and this was the rate 
that was continued in the spring of 1922. 
In December, 1922, however, the direc- 
tors increased the annual dividend rate 
from $3 to $4 where it now stands. 

If Electric Storage Battery common 
shares were considered solely from an 
asset standpoint, present market value 
might, to some, seem rather liberal. In 
the opinion of the writer, however, asset 
value or book value is a weak prop to 
lean upon in attempting to estimate the 
market value of any stock. For example, 
Electric Storage Battery includes upon its 
balance sheet an item of 11 million dol- 
lars for patents, trade-marks, etc. This 
good-will account cannot be conservative- 
ly included in a reckoning of asset value 
back of the common shares but it is alto- 
gether likely that the account is in no 
sense padded, and it will be readily ad- 
mitted that the item of good-will in a bus- 
iness like that of Electric Storage Battery 
must be of substantial proportions. 


Expansion of the Company 


After all, Electric Storage Battery must 
be judged on its record of earnings, and 
this record has shown a steady expan- 
sion for the past 10 years or more. In 
the years immediately preceding the war, 
the company paid about 50% of net in- 
come in dividends, retaining the rest for 
surplus, which was conservative and in 
line with good policy. 

Naturally, earnings jumped far ahead 
during the war period and the proportion 
of dividends to available net grew less, 
and the amount reserved for surplus be- 
came greater. Back in 1916 it might pos- 
sibly have been said that the good-will 
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account of 11 million dollars was a trifle 
large in comparison with other assets. At 
that time, plant investment was less than 
2 million dollars, whereas, today it is al- 
most 11 millions. Seven years ago total 
current assets were 5 millions and work- 
ing capital a little over 4 millions. At 
the end of 1922, current assets were over 
21 millions and working capital was 1834 
millions. In the same period, profit and 
loss surplus grew from 2.3 to practically 
22 millions. This recital of increase in 
assets serves to illustrate the growth of 
the company’s operations. 

An examination of Electric Storage 
Battery, both as to earnings and as to ex- 
pansion of financial structure, leads to 
the conclusion that the company’s posi- 
tion is solidly based and exceedingly dur- 
able, if such an expression can be used 
in this connection. Conservatism con- 
tinues to dictate dividend payments. The 
current rate of $4 undoubtedly is being 
earned at least twice, and probably more. 
In fact, there have been unofficial reports 
to the effect that the management might 
find it possible to increase the rate to $5 
There is nothing definite to indicate such 
a development, however, in the near fu- 
ture. 


Conclusion 


The price range of the common shares 
is relatively narrow and at present the 
stock is selling in the neighborhood of 60, 
and seems to be in a normal position for 
an issue which pays $4. The income re- 
turn at 60 is 634%. 

Regardless of general stock market con- 
ditions, the shares are neither on the bar- 
gain counter nor on an inflated basis. If 
the general market trend is downward, 
and if consensus of opinion converges on 
the viewpoint that the automobile indus- 
try is at the limit of expansion for the 
time being, it is rather too much to ex- 
pect Electric Storage Battery stock to 
break away and move substantially up- 
ward as an individual proposition. The 
$4 dividend rate appears well secured, 
however, and earning power, when 
the management can control circum- 
stances, of very substantial character 
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Is Eastman Kodak Too High? 


The Company’s Dividend Policy—Position of Common Stock 


" ODAK as you go” made a fortune 
long before the general public knew 
anything at all about shares of 

<odak companies, or rather of the shares 

f the kodak company. After all there 

s only one kodak company in which the 

yublic has any interest, and incidentally, 

mly one in which the Government has 
iad any interest, and that is Eastman 
<odak Company. 

For years Eastman Kodak was known 

© its large profits in proportion to the 
umber of shares outstanding and for its 
nviable record of extra dividends. The 

olicy of the management was to pay a 

asonably large regular dividend, the rate 
vas 10%, and then to distribute largess 

) shareholders by way of extra dividends, 

pleasant method of emphasizing the con- 

stency of large profits. From 1905, the 
ompany has not missed a year of pay- 
ng extra dividends. 

On account of these large extra dividends, 
he old capital common stock of $100 par 

ilue rose to such heights that the aver- 
ge investor or speculator could do noth- 

ig more than think about possessing 
me. Trading in the stock was difficult, 
nd it was generally supposed that the 

shares were rather closely held. In 1922, 

astman bowed to the dictates of cor- 

wate fashion and split up stock by ex- 
hanging ten shares »f no-par common 

r one share of old $1\"0 par stock. This 

adjustment caused approximately 2 mil- 

m shares to be outstandinc where there 

id been 200 thousand. The price of the 

lares was reduced proportionately and 

ey were put within the reach of the 
verage buyer. 

Naturally, so flourishing and so pros- 

rous a company as Eastman could not 

cape the eagle eye of the Government. 
uspicion was aroused ten years ago and 
1it against the company was instituted 
ider the Sherman Anti-Trust law de- 
anding dissolution of an alleged monop- 
ly of photographic supplies. A _ settle- 
ent was effected in January, 1921, after 

e Supreme Court had decided against 

e company. The settlement provided 

it Eastman must sell its Premo and Cen- 

ry plants and some other lines. The 
operties required to be sold are the larg- 

t ones which were acquired by the com- 

ny from other manufacturers. It is 

t believed that this decree involved any 

bstantial breaking up or has there been 

y concern regarding any impairment of 

rning power. 

This is the largest and most important 
ligation in which Eastman has been in- 
v lved, but on account of the many pat- 
et rights, etc., concerned with the photo- 
graphic industry, Eastman frequently has 
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been subjected to suits on the part of indi- 
for JUNE 9, 1923 


By JOHN MORROW 


viduals asking for extremely large dam- 
ages. These suits have met with varying 
success, but none of them has accom- 
plished its full purpose, so far as available 
records show, and it is likely that as long 
as Eastman continues so long will there 
be litigation. It is not a factor, however, 
which appears to be working against the 
market value of the shares. 

Naturally enough, share balances on 
2 million shares of stock do not look the 
same in cold print as share balances upon 
200 thousand shares of stock. On 200 
thousand shares of stock earnings in some 
years of the past ten have been as high 
as 91% and as low as 54%. This is the 
record upon which extra dividends have 
been based. If these same earnings were 
applied to the present common-share capi- 
talization of 2 million shares it will be 
seen that Eastman in the ten years from 
1912 through 1921 averaged between $7 
and $8 a share per year. 


Not only has Eastman been foremost in 
the field of kodaks and photographic sup- 
plies but it has established a large busi- 
ness in the distribution of motion-picture 
films. The Federal Trade Commission, 
running true to form, took official cogni- 
zance of Eastman’s success in the motion 
picture film business and served a com- 
plaint in April, 1923, charging monopoly. 

As indicated previously, Eastman has 
been the target and object of all kinds 
of suits ever since the company has re- 
sumed respectable proportions, but earn- 
ing power continues unchecked. Since the 
par value of the common shares was 
changed to no, par and an exchange of 
stock on the basis of ten for one effected, 
price range has been between 115 and 70. 
It is likely that this price range has been 
governed largely by interest in the divi- 
dend rate on the new stock. In this case, 
the dividend rate on the old $100 shares 
offered little or no base for judgment. In 








Net Profits 


$15,741,453 
17,289,206 


* On basis present share capital. 


EASTMAN KODAK’S EARNINGS 


Common Divs. 


Surplus 
$3,651,831 
3,244,629 
8,311,105 
4,889,747 
10,137,136 
10,330,429 
5,782,704 
5,007,650 


$11,719,680 
13,674,635 
5,861,520 
8,792,280 
7,819,110 
7,865,840 
7,953,215 
12,574,962 




















In the year ended December 31, 1922, 
net profits after providing for Federal in- 
come taxes were almost 18 million dol- 
lars. After allowing for preferred divi- 
dends the balance was equal to over $8 
a share upon the 2 million shares common 
stock. One cannot say, with due regard 
for strict accuracy, that Eastman was en- 
abled by the war to accumulate unheard-of 
profits and surpluses. In fact, in 1917 and 
1918, when the United States was actively 
engaged, net profits were 20% below 1916 
and then jumped up 30% in 1919 and 
1920. 

Since 1902 to 1922, inclusive, Eastman 
has earned a surplus of about 79 million 
dollars after dividend payments and re- 
serve funds. The company offset the 
entire book value of good-will and pat- 
ents by a charge-off against surplus and 
the present balance sheet carries no good- 
will and patents account. At the end of 
1922, current assets exceeded current lia- 
bilities by a ratio of over five to one and 
included in current assets was a total of 
about 43 million dollars in cash and Gov- 
ernment obligations, an amount in itseif 
equal to $20 a share upon the common 
stock. 


1922, dividends on the common stock were 
equivalent to $6.25 per share on the no 
par value stock. 

Thus far in 1923 dividends have been 
running at the rate of $8 a share. Quar- 
terly payments consisting of a regular 
declaration of $1.25 a share and an extra 
declaration of 75 cents. Judging by the 
earnings records of the past ten years a 
dividend rate of $8 is about all that may 
be expected although, in view of the con- 
stantly expanding resources, it does not 
seem a dangerously high dividend. 

There is no doubt of the investment 
worth of the 6% preferred stock. Its 
standing is absolutely sound. 

Eastman Kodak common has not given 
as much ground as many other specialties 
during the recent market break. Be- 
tween 100 and 110 the stock does not 
seem particularly inflated, but in view 
of the apparent trend of the general 
market, it might.be a more conserva- 
tive policy to buy only on a sharp de- 
cline. The position of Eastman in the 
industry which it represents is pre- 
eminent but its common stock for the 
time being must bow to general stock- 
market conditions. 
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“Hoodoo” Stocks 


A Review of Stock Market Disappoint- 
ments—Some Whiskered Fallacies Exposed 


By JAMES GARRISON 





ment strength or weakness. 


covered in this article. 





N this article, a number of stocks are discussed which, for one 

reason or another, have failed to make market profits for 
their stockholders in spite of favorable indications. 
that a stock has been a “hoodoo” marketwise does not mean 
that it is intrinsically weak, as some of the best stocks on the 
Board have come under this classification. 
failed to make speculative profits, irrespective of their invest- 
The writer analyzes in some detail 
a number of popular beliefs as to the market which have been 
proven wrong in the case of some of the “hoodoo” stocks 
He points out particularly three cases 
where stocks whose underlying position was perfectly sound have 
been disappointments marketwise, and shows how this market 
weakness stands in contradiction to their sound investment merits. 


The fact 


They have simply 








ket career has been at all extended 

has had the experience of seeing 
the market rising ten, twenty, thirty points 
while some particular stock which he holds 
actually goes down. This is the most irri- 
tating, perhaps, but not the only kind of 
stock-market disappointment : 

There is the dividend-paying stock yield- 
ing well over the average which may have 
been bought “for profit and investment,” 
that is to say, in the anticipation that its 
price would rise so as to bring the yield 
down to a normal basis. There are stocks 
that have gone along for years on an ex- 
ceptionally high dividend basis, always 
being mentioned as “bargains” and never 
quite panning out. American Tobacco, 
for instance, used to sell reguarly, year 
after year, to yield 8.9%, once as high as 
15%, though the company’s earning power 
was unquestioned, and even at the present 
time it has not gotten out of the high- 
yield zone. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph is another one which for years used 
to be pointed out as a stock that should 
make substantial market profits when its 
dividend yield came down to normal; and 
while profits have been made, it is true, 
the stock still sells to yield far above the 
average stock of its class. 


\ LMOST every investor whose mar- 


Non-Dividend Paying Disappoint- 
ments 


Another kind of disappointment is the 
non-dividend payer which is reported year 
after year to be showing good earnings, 
but which somehow never quite gets 
around to declaring a dividend, never has 
a market move, and does nothing until 
the disappointed investor throws it over- 
board in disgust, investment “values” or 
no “values.” Butterick for many years 
has been an example of this kind of stock. 
Disappointments of this type are partic- 
ularly insidious in that they may cause an 
actual loss without the investor’s being 
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aware of it, if he is not in the habit of 
calculating closely. 

Butterick, for instance, could have been 
bought in 1916 at 16%, and sold in early 
April at 21. Apparently this would mean 
4% points of profit, but it must not be 
forgotten that the stock has paid no divi- 
dends during this time, and that the capi- 
tal involved is entitled to a return of 6%, 
at the very least. Over the period of time 
during which the stock, not paying divi- 
dends, was held in our hypothetical trans- 
action, the minimum return would have 
been 42%, which, as it did not come in 
yearly in the form of dividends, must be 
expected to come in a lump sum in the 
form of market profits at the end of the 
transaction. This would have meant a 
selling price around 23 as the least that 
would enable the holder to get out even; 
a price, by the way, which has not been 
seen so far this year for Butterick. 

There is also the plain speculation, 
which does not work out right for some 
reason or other, and in which one becomes 
an “involuntary investor,” hoping against 
hope, year after year, that somehow it 
will turn out all right. This kind of dis- 
appointment, it need scarcely be said, is 
probably the most costly of all, especially 
where it is complicated by the kind of 
“market knowledge” which consists in 
averaging, buying on a scale down, etc., 
when the stock is very evidently destined 
for the bow-wows. 


Other Examples 


This sort of thing is apt to happen 
where a stock takes the toboggan rapidly 
after having reached a magnificent height, 
buoyed up by all sorts of bullish reports, 
prospectuses, hopes, statements, news com- 
ment, market letters, and the like. When 
American International Corp. slid off 
from its proud peak of 132% in 1919 it 
attracted a good deal of this sort of buy- 
ing on the way down, and somewhat the 


same happened with the International 
Mercantile Marine issues. 

A complicating feature of this sort of 
transaction is that the companies involved 
usually shed all or most of their dividends 
as the stock go down, so that carrying 
charges for invested capital have to be 
figured at the original high price at which 
the stock was bought, while actual prices 
are not only lower, but are not mitigated 
by the receipt of dividends. 

A kind of “investment” that is pretty 
well in the hopeless class is that of com- 
mon stocks preceded by preferred on 
which huge arrears of dividends have ac- 
cumulated. American Hide and Leathe 
common and American Writing Pape 
common are of this kind, and one would 
think offhand that it would be hard to in- 
duce anybody to buy these stocks for any 
purpose whatever. Yet in the course of < 
year the transactions in these shares 
mount up to corisiderable volumes, and un 
doubtedly there are people who buy them 
on the sole and sufficient ground that they 
are cheap. Incidentally, stocks of thi 
type are never cheap; they are usually 
low-priced, which is different, and the dif 
ference would save many a dollar of spec 
ulative and investment money for thos« 
who insist on “playing the market” with 
a thinly-lined pocket. 

This latter notion is only one of the 
numerous fallacies which in the course oi 
time have grown up in the Street as hazy 
and inaccurate expressions of half ot 
quarter truths. It is true, for instance 
that a cheap stock, other things being 
equal, can go up more rapidly than a stock 
which is equally good but sells at a higher 
price per share. This is not the whok 
story, however, and is certainly no reaso1 
for buying-cheap stocks indiscriminately 
merely because they are cheap. In th 
first place, unless the opposite is proven 
there is always a presumption that a high 
priced stock sells high because it is good 
while a cheap stocks sells low because i 
is not so good, and if this is not true it 
particular instances, it has to be prover 
for these particular instances. “Othe 
things” are usually not equal, that is t 
say. In the second place, a stock that cai 
go up exceptionally fast, for any reaso1 
whatever (low price, small floating supply 
large issues of bonds and preferred pre 
ceding it), can also go down exceptionall; 
fast, so that the risk assumed is greater. 


Another Fallacy 


Another such fallacy which cannot stan 
up under examination, and which never 
theless has proven a fertile source o 
stock-market disappointments, is the no 
tion that when the market goes up, every- 
thing goes up, so that once one is con- 
vinced that the broad trend is bullish, he 
does not have to be particular about what 
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stock he buys. In other words, it is the 
old theory that the “when” is always more 
important than the “what.” 

The main objection to this notion is 
that the facts are many times against it. 

he market has undoubtedly been going 

) right along since the lowest points of 

21, but Virginia-Carolina Chemical, 

hich did not go below 20% at the worst 

1921, is now selling at 11 while other 

xcks have doubled and tripled in value. 
1; this were an isolated case it would not 

of much importance, but it would be 
e.sy to name fifty stocks in similar posi- 
ton. Since this is the case, it is evident 
that at no time can the investor afford to 
rlax his vigilance in the purchase of se- 
c.rities, even when he knows beyond the 
p-radventure of a doubt that the market 

with him and going his way. There 
are always “exceptions” to the trend of a 
market, and when that trend is bullish, it 
is worth the extra trouble for the inves- 
tor to make sure that he is not caught in 
one of the “exceptions.” 

\nother of these ideas that have got- 
te many investors into trouble is the no- 
tion that because an industry is in good 
position, all of the stocks of all companies 
in the industry are necessarily good pur- 
chases. The most vicious feature of this 
line of reasoning is that it usually induces 
the investor to pick out the stocks which 
have had the least advance, or which have 
not advanced at all, on the ground that 
they are in a position to make the most 
profits. In point of fact, when all the com- 
panies in a given industry have had a good 
move except one or two, there is almost 
always a sound reason why these stocks 
have not advanced, apart from the va- 
garies of the’ market, and this reason will 
probably operate to keep these particular 
companies from advancing no matter what 
other similar stocks do. 

\t the low prices of 1921, for instance, 


an investor believing that the oil industry 
was about to improve its position, would 
have had the choice, say, of buying Texas 
Co. common, at the low of 29, or the 
cheaper Middle States Oil at 10, and might 
possibly have picked the latter on the 
ground that both had reacted from highs 
of around 70 made during the boom, but 
Middle States had reacted further. At the 
present time, he would find his Middle 
States still selling around 10, while Texas 
Co. has not only paid dividends at the rate 
of $3 annually during all this time but 
has shown a neat market profit of about 
17 points at current levels. 

Even if the investor avoids all these 
pitfalls, however, and chooses his stock 
according to all the approved canons with 
due regard for the position of the indus- 
try, of the company in regard to the 
rest of the industry, considering earning 
power, financial position, ability to resist 
depression, conservative management, and 
the like, on the ground that the stock is 
selling “out of line,” he may find that this 
stock simply refuses to respond to any- 
thing: favorable news, a generally rising 
market, or even a boom in other stocks 
in the same industry. 


Several Examples 


These anomalies are apt to be true of 
perfectly high-grade stocks, like the 
American Tobacco and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph instances referred to 
previously. To show how it works out in 
specific cases, let us look more closely at 
a few of the stocks listed in the accom- 
panying : 

BUTTERICK, for instance, except 
for a few years during the war, was 
known as a steady earner, averaging some 
$3-$4 a share per year. From 1920 on it 
has earned successively $1.60, $5.23 and 
$3.42 in three successive years. Since the 
dividend was passed in 1916 the company 


has earned close to $2 a share, or more, 
every year, but the dividend has not yet 
been reestablished. In the meantime, as 
one might expect, sound asset values have 
been built up behind the stock, working 
capital at the end of last year amounting 
to $14 a share while the surplus account 
was increased by 1.6 millions from the 
end of 1916. 

The long postponement of dividends, 
however, and lack of active market spon- 
sorship, have prevented the stock from re- 
flecting in market prices its sound finan- 
cial and earnings position. Had the stock 
been bought at the lowest point it reached 
in 1916, after the announcement of the 
passing of the dividend, and held, it would 
be sold nominally at the same price to- 
day, but including the cost of carrying 
the stock, which has paid no dividends in 
this time, the transaction would have 
shown an absolute loss. This may have 
increased the unwillingness of holders to 
keep the stock once it was clear that divi- 
dends would not be paid in the immediate 
future. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY’S ca- 
reer as a market disappointment is of 
more recent date and is not complicated 
by dividend considerations. The common 
has been on an $8 basis since 1919, and has 
earned in the four years since then the 
following amounts per share: $15.24, 
$19.61, $17.55 and $13.49. It is especially 
to be remarked that the company’s earn- 
ings fell off very little during the depres- 
sion year 1921, an indication of the fun- 
damental strength of the industry. In ad- 
dition to the demonstrated earning power, 
the company is known to be the largest 
single factor in its industry, combining all 
the phases of production, distribution and 
exhibition, and is believed to control half 
the “movie” seating capacity of the coun- 
try. 

(Please turn to page 265) 
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Recently Listed Securities 


The Second of a Series Describing 
and Analyzing Newly Listed Stocks 


of this series, it 

was pointed out 

that many of the se- 

2 curities recently listed 

on the New York 

Stock Exchange pos- 

sess genuine merit. 

However, as they are 

| still unseasoned and 

have a relatively nar- 

row market, it is not desirable to make 

purchases at the present time. This view 

is accentuated by the current reactionary 

trend of the general market. In the pre- 

vious article, seven of these newly-listed 

issues were discussed. In the present ar- 

ticle, five are analyzed. Future issues of 

THE MAGAZINE OF WALL Street will deal 
with more of these companies. 


ik the first article 


HAYES 
WHEEL 


Hayes Wheel is the largest 
manufacturer of automobile 
wheels of every description 
and supplies nearly half of all the auto- 
mobile wheels used in this country. It 
has five plants which are advantageously 
located in automobile manufacturing cen- 
ters, thus enabling economical distribution. 
Present production of all plants is at the 
rate of twenty thousand wheels a day. 

Operations of the company have been 
on a profitable basis from its inception 
in 1908, and the earning power has shown 
a steadily increasing tendency. Average 
net earnings for the past eight years after 
deducting all charges and Federal taxes 
figured at current rates, were equal to 
$3.30 a share on the present outstanding 
common stock. In 1922, the company 
earned $5.79 a share and earnings for the 
first quarter of 1923 were equal to approx- 
imately $2.00 a share or at the rate of 
$8.00 per share per annum. 

The present dividend rate of $3 per 
share appears to be well protected 
when ‘it is considered that in the past 
eight years earnings averaged in excess 
of this amount. In view of the remark- 
able growth of the automobile industry, 
it is natural to presume that earnings of 
the company over a period of years will 
now average considerably more. 


By FRED L. KURR 


The balance sheet discloses an excellent 
financial condition with no bank loans and 
ratio of current assets to current liabili- 
ties 3 to 1. The company carries good- 
will, patents and trade-marks on the bal- 
ance sheet at $1.00. Book value of the 
stock is $28.00 a share. 


WEST The West Penn Company is 
PENN a holding company  con- 

trolled by the American 
Water Works & Electric. The latter 
owns $4,668,500 of its $8,500,000 6% 
cumulative preferred stock and 163,440 
shares of its 225,000 shares of common 
stock. West Penn Company’s subsidiaries 
operate in Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and to a small ex- 
tent in Maryand. 

The business of the company has shown 
a steady expansion for the past several 
years. The number of consumers in 1922 
was 91,789 which compares with 48,783 
in 1918. Total output in 1922 was 742 
million k.w. hours comparing with 445 
million k.w. hours in 1918. This increase 
in business has been accompanied by a 
steadily increasing earning power. ~ Net 
income available for dividends in 1922 was 
$1,743,086 equal to $5.60 per share on the 
present outstanding common stock. This 
is the best report in the history of the 
company, earnings being more than double 
the results shown in 1918. The current 
year, however, bids fair to exceed this 
good showing, as earnings reported thus 
far have been substantially in excess of 
the 1922 figures. 

Working capital as shown in the con- 
solidated balance sheet as of December 31, 
1922, was small, only $162,000, but there 
has since been sold by a subsidiary com- 
pany, the West Penn Power Co., $6,000,- 
000 first mortgage 5% gold bonds. This 
has provided the company with ample funds 
for working capital providing for the in- 
stallation of sixty thousand k.w. of addi- 
tional generating capacity at Windsor, 
West Virginia, and an extension to 
Springdale Station to include thirty-five 
thousand k.w. additional capacity. 

A subsidiary, the West Virginia Power 
& Transmission Co., owns approximately 


ten thousand acres on the Cheat River, 
these holdings including practically all of 
the fall of the river. It is expected that 
work will be resumed shortly on this 
hydro-electric development which, when 
completed, may prove to be an importznt 
source or revenue to the West Penn Com- 
pany. 

West Penn Company’s properties have 
demonstrated a very rapid growth and 
there appears to be good ground for |e- 
lieving that the business of the company 
will continue to expand. At the present 
time the stock is only paying divi- 
dends at the rate of $2.00 per share per 
annum, but the current rate of earn- 
ings apparently warrant more liberal 
dividend disbursements. 


AUTO- Auto-Knitter Hosiery man- 
KNITTER ufactures and sells for «o- 
HOSIERY mestic use hand-operaied 

knitting machines, and also 
sells yarn to the purchasers of the ma- 
chine and buys the finished hosiery from 
them which it resells to the trade. The 
company started business in 1915 and 
sales have approximately doubled each 
year up to 1922 when they reached $2, 
491,273. 

Net earnings before deducting Federal 
Income Tax for 1922 were equal to $5.59 
per share on the 100,000 shares of no par 
value stock. In 1921, net earnings before 
Federal taxes were equal to $4.52 per 
share on the present outstanding stock 
and after Federal taxes, equal to $3.43 
per share. Previous to 1921, the com- 
pany had not swung into its full stride 
and net earnings were insignificant. Earn- 
ings for 1920 were equal to 15¢ a share 
on the present outstanding stock. 

Balance sheet as of December 31, 1922, 
disclosed a good financial condition, the 
company being entirely free of bank loans 
and working capital amounting to over 
$400,000. Net tangible assets as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, however, were only equal 
to $7.77 a share. 

The stock must be regarded as 
highly speculative, as the company ha: 
only demonstrated a substantial earning 
power in the past two years and the asset 
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FIVE RECENTLY LISTED SECURITIES 








Capitalizat i ~ 


Price Range—, 


*Earned 
on Common 
$5.59 
def. 
5.79 
3.70 
5.60 


Since Listing 

High Low 
28% 22% 
12% 6% 
44 34% 
11% 8% 
525% 38% 


Working 
Capital 
$407,250 
3,714,645 
2,423,152 
750,000 
162,175 


Common 
(No. of Shs.) 


00,000 
9,522 


450,000 
225,000 


Preferred 


Auto-Knitter Hosiery 
Cuban Dominion Sugar 
Hayes Wheel 
Independent Oil & Gas 
West Penn 


* Dollars per share earned on common stock on basis of present capitalization. 
tAs of December 31, 1922, including subsidiaries. 
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alue’ of the stock is low. As a specula- 
on, however, it is not without possibili- 
ties in view of the substantial earning 
»wer shown in 1922 and the fact that 
irrent earnings are running at an annual 
rate of close to $7.00 a share. The present 
| cosperity of the company has been due 

the.success of an idea, namely, that a 
; iblic demand could be created for ma- 
ciines to make hosiery and knit wear in 
t.e home. Whether this idea will become 
increasingly popular or whether it is a 
novelty that will wear off, the future will 
h.ve to decide. 


INDE- The properties of In- 
FENDENT dependent Oil & Gas 
CIL AND GAS Company are located in 

the mid-continent field 

1 are immediately available to pipe line 
connections. There are 120 producing oil 
wells with a present settled and semi- 
se'tled net daily production of over 2,550 
barrels. An aggressive development cam- 
peign is being conducted by the company 
and twenty-two new wells are drilling at 
the present time. The management esti- 
mates that production for 1923 will aver- 
age around four thousand barrels daily. 
The oil produced is high-grade, average 
gravity being 38-41 degrees Baume. This 
product by reason of its high gasoline 
content commands a premium over the 
posted rate. 

Vet earnings before depreciation and de- 
pletion for 1922 totalled $2,225,000 and 
alter charging off depletion, depreciation 
and all charges were $1,666,000, equal to 
$3.70 a share on the stock now outstanding. 
For the three months ended March 31, 
1923, net income after deducting deprecia- 
tion and depletion was equal to 52c a share 
on the stock. 

salance sheet as of March 31, 1923, 
shows an excellent financial condition, the 
company being entirely free of bank loans, 
and working capital $750,000. The value 
of the company’s properties have recently 
been appraised by reputable engineers at 
four million dollars at which figure they 
are carried ‘on the balance sheet, giving 
the stock a book value of $11.25 a share. 

[In view of the good earning power 
demonstrated, the sound financial con- 
dition of the company and the location 
of the property in a field which experts 
generally agree will be long lived, the 
stock at present levels of around 9 is 
not without good speculative possibili- 
ties, 


CUBAN Cuban Dominion Sugar 
DOMINION Company was organized 
SLGAR to acquire all of the as- 
sets of the Cuban Do- 

mi tion Sugar Development Syndicate. The 
latter was organized in 1920 and acquired 
fovr developed sugar producing proper- 
ties, the Santa Ana Sugar Company, the 
ipania Azucarera Dominicana and the 

3a ahona Sugar Company. The Com- 
a Azucarera Dominicana owns two 

it factories in the Dominican Republic 
jin a combined annual capacity of ap- 
<imately 320,000. bags of sugar. The 

ta Ana Sugar Company owns two 
i factories in the Province of Oriente, 
iva, with a combined annual capacity of 
oximately 290,000 bags of sugar. The 
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Barahona Sugar Company owns through 
its subsidiaries 45,000 acres of land in the 
Dominican Republic and a modern sugar 
factory. 

It has an irrigation system completed to 
cover a cane area of 13,000 acres of which 
9,000 acres are ready for harvesting. At 
the present time, 17,000 acres are avail- 
able for planting. Ultimately, this 
property is expected to have a production 
of 500,000 bags of sugar, but it may be 
some years before this production is 
reached, as planting facilities will have to 
be increased. 

The sugar estaies of these controlled 
companies produced from the 1921-22 crop 
564,920 bags of sugar (exclusive of that 
delivered to colonos) of which 240,944 
bags were manufactured by the Santa Ana 
Sugar Company at an average cost of 
1.92c per pound and 223,156 bags were 
manufactured by the Compania Azucarera 
Dominicana at an average cost of 1.72c 
per pound. The Barahona Sugar Com- 
pany contributed little to earnings, as the 
factory was only operating at 20% ca- 
pacity and the yield of sugar per ton of 
cane was low. 

The consolidated income account for 
the year ended September 30, 1922, 
showed an operating loss of $115,161. The 


output for the 1922-23 crop is estimated 
at 700,000 bags and in view of the much 
higher prices prevailing for sugar, a sub- 
stantial profit will undoubtedly be shown 
in the current fiscal year. 

Balance sheet as of Sepember 30, 1922, 
showed 6.3 million current assets as 
against 2.6 million current liabilities. The 
company has $500,000 notes due June 30, 
1923, and $500,000 due June 30, 1924. In 
addition there are $2,176,766 notes due 1932 
of which $217,676 must be retired August 
Ist, each year. There is $7,710,700 8% 
non-cumulative preferred stock outstand- 
ing on which dividends at the rate of 8% 
will have to be paid before the common 
can receive anything. Moreover, the com- 
pany can well afford to spend considerable 
sums on further development of its 
property. Under these circumstances, 
it can readily be seen that the common 
stock is far removed from dividends 
and while it may have long pull possi- 
bilities, there does not appear to be 
anything attractive in it at this time. 
The 8% preferred stock at present levels 
of around 46 is also in a speculative posi- 
tion, for this issue is non-cumulative and 
the company may decide not to pay divi- 
dend until the improvements planned for 
its properties are completed. 





If the Decline Goes Further— 





WATCH THESE STOCKS! 


(Continued from page 
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and the prospects are for considerably 
larger payments in years to come. 


RAILWAY STEEL SPRING 


Railway Steel Spring piled up very large 
profits during the war period, and as it was 
conservative in dividend payments and did 
not go in for plant expansion, these profits 
are now represented in the balance sheet 
of the company by liquid assets, consisting 


of marketable stocks and bonds. As of 
December 31, 1922, marketable securities 
totalled 8.6 millions. This is a very re- 
markable showing when it is considered 
that the capitalization of the company is 
small. There is 13% millions preferred 
and 13% millions common stock outstand- 
ing and no funded debt. The value of the 
marketable securities is equivalent to 
8 years dividends on the common stock 
at the present rate of 8%. 

The company is engaged in the produc- 
tion of steel springs for cars and locomo- 
tives, steel-tired car wheels, locomotive and 
car-wheel tires, and other equipment 
specialties. Even in periods of depression 
there is a steady demand for the com- 
pany’s products, and in the past ten years 
Railway Steel Spring has never reported 
an operating loss. Its plants are very ac- 
tive at the present time, and the outlook 
is for continued good business for some 
time to come. 


TEXAS COMPANY 


Texas Company is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the oil industry. and 
compares favorably with the strongest 
Standard Oil companies. It is a complete 


operating unit, as it produces, refines and 
distributes its products throughout the 
country. Although the stock has had a 
substantial advance in price in the past 
several years, it is not selling at an in- 
flated value even at present prices. 

Texas Company has put back into its 
property a large percentage of its surplus 
earnings, and net tangible assets are in ex- 
cess of $50 a share. Despite the fact that 
in 1922 the company paid off 27.7 millions 
7% notes out of current cash assets, it is 
still in strong financial condition, with a 
working capital of around 111 millions. 

Texas Company owns directly, or by 
lease, oil lands in Texas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Wyoming and Mexico, 
which in 1922 produced over 20 million 
barrels of oil. It has in operation in 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas eighteen 
gasoline plants for the production of gaso- 
line from natural gas, with a daily capacity 
of 55 thousand gallons. Its refineries are 
located throughout the United States and 
have a daily combined capacity in excess 
of 100 thousand barrels. Its pipe line sys- 
tem operates 2,538 miles in Texas and 
Oklahoma. It operates a fleet of ships 
with 160 thousand ton net weight, 5,000 
tank cars, and has storage capacity for ap- 
proximately 50 million barrels of oil. Ad- 
ditional installations will increase produc- 
tion of gasoline this year by 40% over the 
eight million barrels of gasoline it made 
in 1922, and it is expected that in 1924 
gasoline production will reach 14 million 
barrels. 

The stock is one of the best repre- 

(Please turn to page 276) 
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Building Your Future Income 
| Yor the man with his, first five hundred dollars 























Yourself 


OUR worst enemy or your best friend, the one who 

Y makes you or breaks you, who leads you toward 

wealth and financial security, or else plunges you 
deeper and deeper into poverty and despair— 


The one who decides how much—or how little—you 
shall know; in whose hands it lies whether you shall be 
savant—or fool— 

Who regulates your earning power, builds up your 
wages, salary or commissions—or permits them to remain 
unchanging—or lets them sag lower and lower—until, at 
length, the power to earn disappears entirely— 


Whom you must rely on to decide whether a part of 
what you earn shall remain unspent, as a bulwark against 
evil days and the turns and twists of fortune, or whether, 
instead, no part shall remain unspent and you, therefore, 
become weaponless and resourceless—a certain victim 
even in little crisis— 

In whose hands, finally, rests the disposition of your 
capital—the decision as to how that capital shall be em- 
ployed, the authority—the final authority—to employ it 
wisely, expediently, adroitly and with enterprise, or to 
scatter it to the four winds in aimless purchases, to no 
sound purpose and with no regard for the future. 

Evil Genius or Good—he is one or the other, this 


Being who holds the reins of your destinies and guides 
you to your final station—Evil Genius or Good, and all 


according to whether— 
All according to whether You control Yourself, or 
Yourself controls You! 
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Have You Nine Good Friends ? 


How Ten Men Are Forging Ahead 


A Joint-Action Plan for Attaining Financial Independence 


FTER having read some of the ex- 

cellent articles in The Magazine, ten 

men working in the same building 
iyself included) determined to pool our 
nder resources and attempt to partici- 
e in the era of prosperity which we 
| become convinced was just ahead. We 
1 never heard of the Investment Trust 
practised in Great Britain, which was 
erred to in The Magazine, but we had 
idea and a desire to make profitable 
estments. 


All of Modest Means 


Ve are all men of modest incomes and 
xperienced in the stock market. We 
cluded, therefore, that by pooling our 
yurces and pooling the information 
1 should acquire through 
tensive reading, we would 


By J. L. Monarcu 


we will ultimately realize a profit on each 
before many more weeks have passed. 
The profits are turned back into “the bus- 
iness” for reinvestment, although in each 
case we have the option, under our “Ar- 
ticles of Agreement,” of distributing them 
in cash to the members. So far, we have 
not declared any dividends, but have used 
the profits to increase our working capital. 

It will be noted that thus far we have 
confined our purchases to low-priced 
issues, that we have diversified as to in- 
dustry and locality and that in all but one 
instance we have purchased only dividend- 
paying securities. 

Thus far we all feel amply repaid by 
the progress we have made and hope 
that, as we grow more experienced and 


the accumulation of the cash, without, 
however, defaulting on any payments due 
on outstanding notes. The surrendered 
certificate may then be either cancelled 
or resold, at the option of the Association. 
We have read our “Bible” (THe Mac- 
AZINE OF WALL STREET) and have then 
held meetings and exchanged information 
and ideas. These meetings have been par- 
ticularly profitable and helpful to us and 
are a regular part of our program. We 
aim to assign certain industries and cer- 
tain individual stocks to each member; 
whose duty it will be to inform himself 
fully in relation thereto and then give the 
Association the benefit of his information 
and judgment. We will thus become an 
Association of “specialists” and we expect 
to derive great benefit from 





infinitely better equipped 
make intelligent invest- 
ts. 
\rticles of agreement were 
wn up, semi-monthly pay- 
ts provided for (on pay 
s) and a Manager selected 
m our number to handle 
funds. A bank account 
opened and arrangements 
le to make _ purchases 
rough the bank on promis- 
notes representing 75% 
the purchase price, we 
aking an initial payment of 
Securities are issued 
the name of the Manager 
held by the bank as col- 
ral. Dividend checks are 
ived directly from the 
panies whose securities 
purchase. This arrange- 
t has been found very 
sfactory and we have not 


count. 


THE WAY THE 


Amount 
Collected 
From Each 
Member 


o 
Stock 
Controlled 
$1,800 

3,600 
5,400 
7,200 
9,000 
10,800 
12,600 
14,400 
16,200 
18,000 


Total 
Collected 

$900 
1,800 
2,700 
3,600 
4,500 
5,400 
6,300 
7,200 
8,100 
9,000 


Individual 
Share of 


Controlled 


PLAN WORKS OUT 


“The above figures, of course, do not take profits into ac- 
We hope and expect that there will be profits and 
they will doubtless be ‘plowed back’ into ‘the business’ and 
the figures given in the last two columns will be accordingly 
increased.” 


this plan. 


An Idea That Should 
Spread 

The Investment Associa- 
tion idea should commend it- 
self to any group of men who 
wish to improve their minds 
and their finances and we are 
satisfied that both of these re- 
sults can be obtained by this 
plan. The details of this 
plan, as regards the number 
of members and the amount 
of money invested, may be 
varied at will to suit the de- 
sires and circumstances of 
the individual members. I 
would suggest, however, that 
the best results would be ob- 
tained by limiting the mem- 
bership. There should not be 
more than ten, at the most, 
and I believe that a smaller 
number would be better. 


Stock 


$180 
360 
540 
720 
900 
1,080 
1,260 
1,440 
1,620 
1,800 





to worry about the re- 

sibility and reliability of our broker. 
have been able to take profits from 
to time—and there have been some 


ike. 
What They Pay In Apiece 


ich member pays $7.50 per month, 
ig us a “working capital” of $75 per 
th. As soon as sufficient funds were 
mulated, we bought Allis Chalmers 
343g and Middle States Oil @ 14. 
r another “accumulation period” we 
ht Kennecott Copper @ 25%, Gen- 
Motors @ 10% and Pond Creek Coal 
54%. We have taken a profit on Allis 
Imers, which we sold @ 45% and on 
1ecott Copper which we sold @ 29%. 
1 the proceeds of these sales, we have 
ht Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
11 Qwens Bottle. The other stocks we 
till holding and we are confident that 
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“market-wise,” we will be enabled to make 
still more profitable investments. We have 
secured a cheap education we feel and 
have all realized additional and valuable 
profits in the information we have ac- 
quired. 


Providing for Withdrawals 


Provision is made for the withdrawal 
of any individual member by the surren- 
der of his “certificate” (which is issued 
to each member by the Manager) and by 
the payment to him of his proportionate 
share of all securities and moneys of the 
Association, less a penalty of 2%. If the 
funds available to make this payment are 
insufficient to permit the Manager to pay 
the withdrawing member in cash, pro- 
vision is made for the issuance of a prom- 
isory note, without interest, by the Man- 
ager, to run for the period necessary for 


Seventy-five dollars a month 
for one year will amount to $900. We figure 
that the monthly payments on our purchases, 
together with carrying charges, will only 
permit us to use 50% of our collections as 
initial payments on purchases, so that $900, 
plus the money borrowed from the bank, 
will enable us to control $1,800 worth of 
securities at the end of the first year. The 
only expenses are the brokerage and in- 
terest on loans, which together will 
amount to slightly more than 6% on the 
debit balance. If we invest in securities 
which will yield us 7% or more on the 
market price, and which in addition will 
offer possibilities for market profit, we 
feel that our plan will prove worth while. 

The results which may be attained are 
readily apparent by applying the multipli- 
cation table to the figures shown above 
It will figure out as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 





Why Do You Work? 


If It’s Partly in the Interests of Those Depen- 
dent Upon You, This Article May Be of Interest 


By RatepH RUSHMORE 








What Taxation Did to Some Typical Estates 
Following is a summarization based in part upon a survey by Dan Nelson of 
Minneapolis, which survey, in its complete form, is copyrighted by him and represents 
the findings of lengthy investigation in the archives of the Surrogate Courts of New 


York State. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Net 
Estate 


$28,217 


838 
275 
629 
264 
4,767 
1,212 
1,242 
787 
2,759 
556 
1,498 
1,062 
839 
387 
3,495 
3,295 
588 
400 


Bostwick, Helen C 
Bourne, Fredk. G 
Cahoon, Edw. D 
Campbell, Danl. J 
Cochrane, Arthur D 
Creevey, John K 
Crimmins, John D 
Cruikshank, Edwin A 
Davies, Julien T 

de Beixedon, Danl. K 
Dickey, Chas. D 
Duncan, Alex. B 
Gardiner, Robert A 
Gautier, Dudley G 
Gawtry, Harrison E 
Gillet, Lorenzo M 
Gurnee, Walter J 
Hegeman, John R 
Joost, Martin 
Langley, Wm. H 
Lawrence, Frank R 266 
MacKelvie, Neil B 1,475 
Newman, Wm. H 786 
Ollive, Thomas 

Olyphant, Robt. M 

Owens, Richard K 

Procter, Harley T 

Remsen, Charles 

Richmond, Stacy C........ 
Roosevelt, Theodore 

Scharman, Herman B..... 
Schmelzel, Geo. .......... 

Shonts, Theo. P 

Smithers, Francis B 

Thomas, Fredk. C 

Wheeler, Chas. W 


(%) 
Deductions 
*Deduc- 


of 
tions Net Estate 
$9,035 32 = $2,215 
12,843 30 441 
14 22 
14 4 
13 11 
1l 2 
18 lll 
20 
8 
8 
19 
18 
83 
79 


Cash on 
Hand 


* Deductions include Administration Expense, Federal Estate Tax, 
New York State Inheritance Tax, and other taxes. 








ET’S get straightened out on one 
point, first: Why do you work? 

If you work simply for the sake 
of earning enough to support and enjoy 
life today, what is to follow won’t interest 
you. 

If you work simply for the sake of 
earning enough to guarantee a comfortable 
old age, what is to follow won’t interest 
you either. 

But if you work not only for the two 
purposes listed above but also so that there 
may pass on to your dependents, when the 
time comes, property that will meet their 
needs and which, furthermore, will not be 
diminished after your death by avoidable 
causes, then what is to follow may interest 
you very much. 
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Be Careful Whom You Name 


In the first place, experience has shown 
that it won’t be the part of wisdom for 
you to name an individual as executor of 
your estate. For, if you do name an indi- 
vidual in that capacity, any one of a num- 
ber of things may happen to defeat the 
purposes of your estate-building and of 
your will. 

Individual executors may—and often 
do—become incapacitated before the time 
comes for them to act. Result: The 
court names an executor, often one who 
has not the interests of the estate properly 
at heart. 

Individual 
do—prove 


may—and often 
The temptations 


executors 
dishonest. 


surrounding executorship are many an| 
varied. Or they may—and often do 
prove incompetent. The duties involve: 
in executorship are numerous and com- 
plex. Result: Your estate, intentionally cr 
unintentionally, may be mishandled, with 
corresponding disadvantage to your heirs. 

The way out, of course, is to name a1 
organization as your executor—obvious) , 
a Trust Company, which is the one organ - 
zation formed for this purpose above a! 
others. Such an organization cannot div. 
Its integrity is unassailable. Its pre- 
fessional knowledge is unlimited. It 
skilled in the office of executor. Its fe 
are limited by law. With it as your ex 
cutor, your estate will be asusred of e>- 
pert handling and your heirs assured ci 
full value. 


Another Precaution to Take 


Beside the above, there is another pre- 
caution you may well take if you wish to 
secure your estate for the benefit of your 
heirs. That is to protect it, by such 
means as are available, against the inroac's 
which modern estate, inheritance and 
transfer taxes are certain to make upon 
it, unless such protection is secured. 

You of course know that these taxes 
exist—that taxes under these names are 
levied upon estates and inheritances and 
transfers of property. But did you ever 
stop to consider their enormity? 

The late Mrs. Helen C. Bostwick, widow 
of Jabez Bostwick, a multi-millionai 
died three years ago. Her net estate, after 
discharge of indebtedness, amounted to 
twenty-eight million dollars. But, after 
administration expenses and federal, state 
and other taxes had been assessed agaist 
it, that estate was nine million dollars 
smaller. The deductions specified amounted 
to nearly 32% of the net estate! 

Take another case: Mr. Theodore P. 
Shonts, president of the Interborouzh 
Rapid Transit Co., and director of many 
other corporations, died in 1919, leaving 
a net estate of $289,000. The deductiv) 
charged to that estate, on account of 
ministration fees and taxes, amouted to 
$117,000, or nearly 40% of the total. 

Some other specific examples, show 
the tremendous inroads upon estates m 
by administration fees and taxes, are c»!- 
lected in a table herewith. 


Not the Only Reason 


The imminence of administration 
penses, estate and inheritance taxes is 1 0t, 
in itself, the only reason for precaution: ry 
measures. There is an additional r 
son—one equally vital—to consider. Ti 
reason is that the average estate, whatever 
its size, does not contain enough immediate 
cash to meet the cash demands upon it, 
although those demands must be met wiih- 
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MILLIKEN SECURITIES TO BE SOLD 
AT ONCE 
Permission Grantep Executors To Raise 
Casu To Pay Dests 

Permission was granted yesterday by the 
Probate Court of St. Louis for the sale of 
stocks, bonds and other securities belonging 
to the estate of John T. Milliken to meet 
the payment of debts. 

A petition asking that the court allow the 
sale was filed yesterday by Dr. H. W. Loeb, 
John G. Lonsdale and the National Bank 
of Commerce, executors of the estate. The 
petition stated that Milliken died leaving a 
comparativly small amount of cash, by no 
means sufficient to pay the claims of the 
first class or to meet the expenses of ad- 
ministration, and that there were certain 
debts secured by the pledge of various se- 
curities. 

Permission was asked to sell all or any 
part of the personal assets of the estate to 
obtain the necessary cash for the immediate 
requirements of administration and the pay- 
ment of obligations. 

Virgil Harris, trust officer of the National 
Bank of Commerce, stated that what was de- 
sired was the power to sell securities in ad- 
ministering the estate to the best advantage. 


—“GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,” Feb. 15. 








in a specified time after the event which 
ccasions them occurs. 

Most people do not feel justified, you 
see, or would not care, to keep their sur- 
plus funds largely in the form of cash. 
By so doing, of course, they would have 
to forego the advantages contained in in- 
vestment securities, real estate mortgages, 
ind so forth. Indeed, if the specific ex- 
imples cited in our table are any criterion 
(and I think they are) most people keep 
mly a very small portion of their assets 
n cash form. Glance at the table again: 
The estate having the largest proportionate 
umount of cash, as compared with the un- 
ivoidable deductions, appears to have been 
that of the late Stacy C. Richmond (part- 
ner in the banking firm of Winslow 
Lanier); but, notwithstanding that this 
estate did have the largest proportionate 
supply of cash, the cash holdings still 
imounted to only a little over one-third of 
the unavoidable deductions. Most of the 


other cases in our exhibit had less than 
20% of the deductions in the form of 
cash, not a few of them had- only 1% or 
2% of the total. 

Couple the fact that large supplies of 
cash are necessary to promptly meet death 
duties with the fact that most estates in- 
clude only small supplies of cash and you 
have an inevitable conclusion: That the 
best interests of the estate can only be 
conserved by improvising, or ferreting out, 
some form of protection against, or pro- 
vision for, this cash requirement. 


Liquidation Won’t Help 


It is not correct, I believe, to say that 
the average estate’s lack of cash can easily 
be made up through liquidation of some 
of its property assets, or security holdings. 
Such liquidation, nine times out of ten, 
becomes forced liquidation, and is often 
attended by many disadvantages to the 
parties concerned. 

Suppose, for instance, that the estate 
consists largely of security-holdings and 
that, when the time comes for cash to be 
~ealized through sale of those securities, 
the investment price-level is below normal: 
In such case, the forced sale will mean a 
corresponding loss to the value of the 
estate. Or suppose that the holdings of 
the estate consist largely of choice invest- 
ments, of a sort difficult, or impossible, to 
duplicate: Then liquidation for the sake 
of cash will entail the sacrifice of these 
choice investments. Or suppose the estate 
represents, for the most part, control of 
a business whose value largely depends 
upon maintenance of that control, or which 
control it is most undesirable to release; 
or suppose that it represents real-estate 
holdings which, at forced sale, would have 
to go at panic prices; or suppose any one 
of a thousand other circumstances and 
contingencies of the sort experience 
proves nearly always arise when least de- 
sired: Always the necessity of raising 
cash will operate to the disadvantage of 
the estate, the degree of disadvantage be- 
ing the only open question. 


What Is the Way Out? 


Now, let me picture you as saying: “All 
right—I grant you that inheritance taxes 


and the necessity of raising cash to dis- 
charge them are likely to be onerous, and 
that if there is any way to provide for 
them, or protect my estate against them, 
that way should be adopted. But what 
way is there?” 

The answer is Inheritance Insurance— 
an insurance policy, simply, taken out for 
the specific purpose of producing the cash 
needed when the demand for that cash 
arises. 

How much Inheritance Insurance to 
take out will vary with the size of the 
estate and the existing tax rates. You 
yourself, of course, will have to answer 
the first question. So far as the Federal 
Estate Tax (only one of the taxes in- 
volved) is concerned, the other table here- 
with will help you estimate that. 

The point is that, for the best interests 
of your estate and the beneficiaries named 
under it, Inheritance Insurance is needed— 
insurance which “makes the event that 
produces the tax create the cash to pay 
the tax.” 

Note, that on the Estate Tax there is 
a general exemption on the first $50,000, 
and that on Life Insurance to a named 
beneficiary, there is an exemption up to 
$40,000. Beyond these exemptions, how- 
ever, what appears in our table will happen 
to your estate—and worse, perhaps, if the 
upward tendency in inheritance taxation 
continues—unless you take preventative, or 
precautionary, or protective measures. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
(Continued on page 281) 








I have come to the distinct conclusion that 
by far the best, and indeed almost the only 
practicable way of guarding against the pos- 
sible ruinous loss of a forced sale of secur- 
ities, for the purpose of paying the various 
estate and inheritance taxes which are being 
imposed nowadays, both by the national and 
the state governments, is by means of life 
insurance; which for a moderate payment 
will insure the sum necessary to pay such 
taxes without the sacrifice of the securities. 
—Elihu Root. 

From the “STANDARD,” March 29, 1919. 














How the Federal Estate Tax Figures Up on Vari-Sized Estates 


In the table below, “Portion of Tax Previously Figured,” represents; the portion subject to a lower rate. 
Estate Tax is a graduating tax, and the rate charged varies as the amount of the estate increases. 
tions cited, in every case, represent the maximum amount taxable at the rates shown. 


of $50,000 is assumed. 


Portion of Tax 
Previously 
Figured 


Net Taxable 
Estate 
$50,000 
150,000 
250,000. 
450,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 


a 0,000 


Amount of Tax 


Previously New Amount 


Taxable 

$50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
300,000 


%) 


The 
The illustra- 
The preliminary exemption 


Tax Rate on 
New Amount 


Total 
Estate Tax 
$500 
2,500 
5,500 
13,500 
31,500 
51,500 
101,500 
161,500 
301,500 
461,500 
641,500 


Amount of 
New Tax 











What Marketability Means to the Investor 


More About the Merits of Common Stocks as Invest- 
ments—W hat a Series of Articles Has Attempted to Do 


(This is the last of a series of articles 
offered here for the two-fold purpose of 
introducing the finance-student to the ele- 
mentary facts of finance and assisting the 
income builder in the enterprising use of 
his idle funds. Previous articles in this 
Series appeared in successive issues to 
date.) 


N the previous articles of this series, 

the attempt was made to show how 

important to the best interests of the 
investor in common stocks are the two 
elements of Honest and Competent Man- 
agement, and Suitable Industry. Beside 
these two, there are many other elements 
to consider, whether you are studying 
Common Stocks as an abstract proposition 
or as a practical investment medium. For 
example: 


Proximity of Earnings 


The investor in Common Stocks needs 
to consider the Proximity to Earnings of 
the issue before him, just as in the case 
of Preferred Stocks. In other words, he 
will need to ascertain the number, if any, 
and the issued amount of senior securi- 
ties which the company has outstanding. 
If the company in question has several 
millions of bonds outstanding and several 
millions more of preferred stocks, then, 
obviously, a large part of its earnings 
from year to year will have to go towards 
meeting interest and dividend require- 
ments of these senior issues before any- 
thing can be paid on the common. 

Along the same line of thought, the in- 
vestor in common stocks will want to 
study the corporation’s surplus-earnings 
record—its record from year to year of 
earnings over and above fixed charges and 
preferred dividends. A good record, in 
this respect, will be one that shows the 
common dividend rate amply covered over 
a reasonable period; a correspondingly 
better record will be one where the mar- 
gin available for the common has ruled 
larger. 


Importance of Marketability 


Still in line with the suggestions made 
as to judging preferred stocks, the buyer 





of the so-called junior shares (Common 
Stocks) will be careful to satisfy himself 
as to the issue’s marketability. Supreme- 
ly important as this factor of marketabil- 
ity may be, and often is, it is often one of 
the last to be thought of. Investors have 
a way of looking on “marketability” as 
more or less of a non-essential, if, indeed, 
they look on it at all. As a result, cases 
have been extremely numerous when buy- 
ers of common stocks, which have been 
high-grade in all other respect, have had 
to take heavy losses in their commitment, 
due to their failure to investigate this 
marketability feature. 

“Marketability” means, of course, the 
quality of being in active supply and de- 
mand. Marketability is the basis of all 
stock markets, their chief reason for be- 
ing, the greatest purpose they serve. A 
stock that enjoys marketability is one that 
is traded in, in reasonable volume, from 
day to day, which, if it sells around, forty- 
nine dollars per share (for example) will 
be quoted something like “4944 @ 4934” 
—that is, with only a narrow margin be- 
tween the price bid for the stock and the 
price at which it is offered. 


Where Marketability Is Lacking 


A stock which does not enjoy complete 
marketability is one that is seldom traded 
in—an issue that is either closely held, or 
which, for various reasons, has stagnated. 
Quotations on such an issue will often 
show a “spread” (difference) of one, five, 
ten, or even twenty points between the bid 
and asked prices. The buyer of such an 
issue, if he has not looked into the mar- 
ketability feature, is often led to buy the 
issue at the excessively high offered price; 
and then, assuming that he desires to sell 
out a little later, he finds himself, due to 
the dulness in the issue, forced to liqui- 
date at the comparatively low bid price. 

That so much space should be given to 
the factor of “marketability” here, and 
such an effort made to describe it in fully 
understandable terms may seem, at first 
blush, a trifle superfluous. Experience, 
however, has indicated the opposite to be 
true. Perhaps because it is the habit 





to brush over marketability as some- 
thing everyone understands—something on 
which it is unnecessary to elaborate—the 
public, as we have said above, tends to 
underestimate its importance, if not to 
overlook it entirely. The extended re- 
marks about it here are offered in the 
hope that they may counteract that ten- 
dency. 


Conclusion 


Through the successive issues of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street which, to 
date have carried an article in the series 
of which this is the last, the effort has 
been to supply the student of finance as 
well as the enterprising investor with ma- 
terial that will suggest lines of thought 
and, perhaps, encourage more penetrat- 
ing investigation by the reader himself. 

The series began with an outline of the 
meaning of the terms “Economics” and 
“Wealth”; it carried on with an outline 
of the Corporation’s place in modern civi- 
lization, and suggested, in outline fashion, 
some of the chief aspects of Corporation 
Finance. From there, the series dipped 
into the Investment World, attempting to 
suggest what the main factors are which 
control the broad swings of Investment 
Prices, and how the investor might best 
time his commitments—how, in other 
words, to catch the tides of the invest- 
ment seas. 

The series then undertook a subsidiary 
series, whose function and effort it was 
to describe and, although briefly, to ana- 
lyze a few of the better-known and more 
popular forms of investment security, or 
investment organization. These Invest- 
ment Mediums were introduced to the 
reader in a pre-arranged order as steps 
in a so-called “Staircase to Success”—the 
most fundamental, and the safest of the 
mediums (the Savings Bank) being cov- 
ered first, and the lesserly conservative me- 
diums being covered subsequently. 

It was obvious to the writer at the time 
the series was undertaken (as, perhaps, 
it is obvious to the reader now that the 
series has been completed) that limita- 
tions of space would prohibit anything 
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A group of U. S. Steel Corporation “Faithfuls” who, for nearly half a century, have 
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much more than a sketchy treatment of 
the subjects covered. Finance and Eco- 
nomics, of course, are subjects about which 
volumes—libraries—have been written, and 
still the whole truth has not been revealed; 
it would have been absurd to imagine that 
more than a suggestion of the whole truth 
could be imparted here. 

On_ the other hand, something is to be 
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said, perhaps, in favor of any series which 
endeavors to interest the reader in the sub- 
jects covered, which encourages him to 
go further in his investigations, and learn 
from more extended sources what could 
hardly be presented here. That, at any 
rate, has been the writer’s effort, and if 
it has been only partially successful, the 
work has not been futile. 
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The Home Builder’s Best Ally 


What the B. &§ L. Association Offers—How Its 
Benefits Compare with the Straight Mortgage Plan 


N recent months, the Home Building 
I page of the B Y F I Department has 

had occasion to print a number of ar- 
ticles dealing, more or less generally, with 
so-called “Building & Loan Associations,” 
and particularly with the type of service 
offered by these associations to intending 
home-builders. Since the first article ap- 
peared, an unusually large number of let- 
ters has come in from readers, most of 
them asking for more details. 

For the benefit of intending home- 
uuilders, then, who expect to build a 
moderate-priced home, and who desire to 
know just what Building & Loan offers, 
ind just how a typical B. & L. Association 
vould operate, we offer the following, 
which is a summarization of the principal 
eatures of the B. & L. plan, as operated 
vy one of the oldest and best known asso- 
iations of the kind. 


On What Type of Property Loans Are 
Made 


The Association of which we are speak- 
ng lends money on first mortgage only, 
ever on second mortgage. It will not 
oan upon vacant land, and it limits its 
oans to dwelling houses only, preferring 
1ouses Of the one-family type. Only in 
xceptional cases will it make loans of 
nore than $10,000, no matter what the se- 
curity. It will not loan beyond a radius 
f twenty-five miles from its office. 
Loans are usually based upon from sixty 
o seventy per cent of the appraised value 
f the property, including both house and 
it. Thus, a $7,500-house on a $1,500-lot, 
ivolving $9,000 altogether, would be en- 
tled to a maximum loan of $6,300, or 
0%. 


If you are interested sufficiently in the 


B. & L. plan to want to know more about 
it, glance over the restrictions as to type 
of property loans may be made upon as 
listed above. You will note that these re- 
strictions are directed toward two pur- 
poses: First, to safeguard the operations 
of the association itself, and thus safe- 
guard the interests of the many small in- 
vestors whose funds it holds; secondly, to 
limit its field to that of the small home, 
thereby extending its benefits principally 
to those most in need of aid, and also en- 
couraging home building. 

The “why” of this latter purpose must 
be apparent to all, but a few more words 
may be said about it: The B. & L. Asso- 
ciation is a semi-philanthropic organiza- 
tion, just like the savings bank. It repre- 
sents an organization put together and 
managed, generally, by men of means and 
position, who wish to do something con- 
structive for their community and for the 
people who live in it. Believing that no 
more worth-while work could be under- 
taken than to encourage men and women 
to build their own homes, these men have 
banded together to help make home-build- 
ing easier, and to protect settlers from 
mortgage-gougers. The B. & L. plan is 
their way of attaining these ends. 


How the Loan Plan Works 


It is in the working of a unique loan 
plan that the secret of B. & L. financing 
lies—the secret that makes it different 
from any other mortgage plan, and more 
advantageous to the builder. To those 
who have not taken the time to look into 
this “secret,” it may appear highly com- 
plex, calling for advanced technical knowl- 
edge and training in order to be under- 
stood. As a matter of fact, the “secret” 








THE B. & L. REPAYMENT 
PLAN 


Showing Progress of a Loan of $1,000 
Toward Extinction, a Payment of 
$10 Being Made Each Month 


Payments—How Applied 
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is as simple as A, B, C. Here it is: 

The man who borrows on the B. & L. 
plan pays to the association the sum of 
$10 per month for every $1,000 he bor- 
rows. Part of that $10 per month is de- 
voted toward reducing the principal sum 
of the borrowing, the rest of it goes 
toward paying interest on the existing 
principal (interest being assessed at the 
legal rate of 6% a year.) Obviously, the 
principal sum of the debt will grow 
smaller from month to month, reducing 
the interest charge; obviously, since 
the borrower must go on paying $10 per 
month for every $1,000 borrowed during 
the life of the mortgage, the proportion 
of that $10 which will be devoted to amor- 
tizing principal will constantly increase. 
It is the benefits adhering to this con- 
stantly increasing diminishment of princi 
pal which compose the advantages and 
constitute the “secret” of the B. & L. way. 


The Advantages in Black and White 


too, 


Just what the advantages of the B. & L. 
plan are in black and white may be shown 
as follows: 

Suppose a man borrows $1,000 on B. & 
L. mortgage. It will take him (or so it 
figures out) about 11% years to pay that 
mortgage off. During this 11%-year pe- 
riod, his total disbursements, on account 
of both principal and interest, will have 
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amounted to $1,380, or at the rate of $120 
a year. 

Now suppose another man _ borrows 
$1,000 on straight mortgage, and that he 
undertakes, by investing the money which 
the B. & L. man uses for amortizing pur- 
poses, to pile up on his own account the 
amount needed ($1,000) to extinguish the 
total debt. The B. & L. man, you will 
remember, paid out only $120 a year.. The 
mortgage man has to pay $60 a year on 
account of interest. Therefore, if the two 
cases are to be kept parallel, the mortgage 
man can be said to have only $60 a year 
available for investment. 

Turning to our Annuities and Amortiza- 
tion tables, what do we find? Just this: 
That, in order to pile up $1,000 by invest- 
ing $60 a year at the end of every year 
at a fixéd rate (6%) of compound in- 
terest, the investor must keep at it for 
almost 12 years. During that time, he 
will have had to pay 6% on his mortgage 
borrowing every year, or practically $720 
altogether. Hence, he will have paid out 
a total, both principal and interest, of 
nearly $1,700. 

In other words, the figures show that 
the B. & L. man gets through quicker, and 
between $300 and $400 per thousand more 
cheaply. Furthermore, the B. & L man 
is sure of getting through, whereas the 
mortgage man must trust to his ability to 
get 6% compound interest on the $60 a 
year he has available for investment. 

Just how the $10 per month per $1,000 
which B. & L. exacts is applied is shown 
in a table herewith. This table only item- 
izes the first two years of the plan, but 
is thought to be sufficiently detail to clarify 
the point. 


Special Advantages 


It should not be assumed that the B. & 
L. borrower is bound by an iron-clad 
agreement in his mortgage contract which 
“sews him up” for the 11%-year period 
necessary to extinction. On the contrary, 
numerous special advantages are open to 
him. For example, if his circumstances 
permit him to make larger payments than 
$10 per month per $1,000, he may (with 
the association’s consent) do so—thus 
reaching the happy state of being “all paid 
up” just that much quicker. Or if, after 
plugging away at it for a while, the B. & 
L. borrower suddenly has a stroke of good 
fortune which would enable him to meet 
the whole debt at once, he may do that— 
extinguish the entire remaining mortgage 
—on payment of the customary 60 days’ 
interest required for closing a mortgage 
in advance of its maturity. 


Expenses of Getting a Loan 


As for the-expenses attendant upon ob- 
taining a loan, these cannot be more briefly 
or concisely described than by directly 
quoting B. & L. language, as follows: 

The expenses of getting a loan (except- 
ing state mortgage tax in New York) are 
fixed at 314% of the amount borrowed in 
the case of New York loans, and 244% of 
the. amount borrowed ‘in-the case of New 
Jersey. loans, that a minimum 
charge of $75 is made in New York loans, 
and $65 on New Jersey loans. These 
charges cover every expense, including ap- 
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praisal, searches, title policies where re- 
quired, drawing and recording all legal 
papers, attorney’s services, etc. The bor- 
rower must, however, in every instance, 
furnish a survey showing the location of 
the building on the land. 

On construction loans, $35 must be 
added to the foregoing charges. This is 
to cover the drawing of building loan 
agreements, and extra expense due to in- 
spections required as the building pro- 
gresses and extra searches and services 
from the legal department at each separate 
advance upon the loan. 

Appraiser’s fees, $10, plus travelling ex- 
penses (railroad fare) of two appraisers 
to and from the property offered, must 
accompany each application. Should a 
loan be granted, the amount paid will be 
refunded on the settlement of the loan. 

After the loan is granted, and before 


any steps are taken to make the search, 
the borrower will be required to advance 
as a “good faith deposit” a sum ranging 
from $25 to $100 according to the size of 
the loan. Should title prove defecting and 
the loan lapse, adjustment of the good 
faith deposit will be made with the bor- 
rower. 


Conclusion 


The Home Building Department hopes 
that, in the foregoing, intending home 
builéers will find a sufficiently complete 
summary to enable them to determine just 
how helpful B. & L. co-operation can be 
to them—just how far B & L. service goes 
and what it consists of. Should there, 
nevertheless, be any points which have not 
been made clear, or been overlooked, the 
Department would be glad to answer let- 
ters of inquiry addressed to it. 
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Points for Income Builders 


What Some of the More Frequently 
Expressions Mean 


Heard Oil-Trade 


ACH different 
industry has 
its own stock 

phrases, applicable 

to certain steps or 

processes or units of 

measurement, etc., in 

that industry, as 

distinct from _ all 
others. Thus, in railroading we find “road- 
bed,” meaning the man-made foundation 
upon which the rails are laid; “car load- 
ings,” meaning the number of freight car 
loads handled during a given period; 
“train miles,” meaning the number of trains 
operated for one mile during a set time, 
etc., etc. As it is necessary to understand 
the meaning of such terms as these in or- 
der to make any study of individual indus- 
tries, “Points for Income Builders,” in this 
and forthcoming issues, may appropriately 
deal with a few of them. Starting off with 
the oil industry, we find, among others, 
the terms defined in the following: 


Wildcatting 


“Wildcatting” is to the oil world what 
“prospecting” is—or was—to the mining 
world. It simply covers the process of 
going out into territory that seems to con- 
tain promise of containing natural wealth, 
and drilling for results. 

There is a very important difference be- 
tween “wildcatting” for oil and “prospect- 
ing” for gold, however: That difference 
lies in the fact that, whereas all the 
prospector needs is a grub stake, a set of 
tools and the time to spare, the wildcatter 
needs a very large sum of money, a very 
complete line of machinery and a crew to 
help him. How much it will cost to drill 
a given well will depend upon the territory 
where the drilling is to be done, and will 
vary considerably with localities; how- 
ever, the expense is generally very large, 
and often mounts up into many thousands 
of dollars. 


A “wildcatter,” or a “wildcatting expe- 
dition” have come to be terms of oppro- 
brium in latter times, due to the inordinate 
number of cases where men with nothing 
more than a wildcatter’s chances of mak- 
ing good (about 100 to 1, against) have 
inveigled small investors—the proverbial 
“widows and orphans”—to back them with 
their last remaining dollars. Of course, 
the wildcatters have almost always failed, 
the widows’ and orphans’ funds going to 
the wall with them. 

Actually, there is nothing either morally 
or ethically wrong about wildcatting. In- 
deed, if the world had never had a supply 
of men willing to take the chances wild- 
catting imposes, we wouldn’t be driving 
gasoline-burning automobiles around at 
the rate we are today. An outstanding 
example of what courageous wildcatting 
can do are the great petroleum enterprises 
backed by Mr. Doheny, which are, in the 
main, the fruits of years of wildcatting 
by one of the most dramatic figures in the 
petroleum world. 


Gushers 


Nature, in the process of secreting oil 
pools below ground, has a way of manu- 
facturing gases in and around the oil 
which create a tremendous underground 
pressure. When the drilling tools have 
pierced through the ground down to the 
point where the oil is located, the casing 
surrounding the tools supplies an outlet 
for the gases as well as the liquid itself. 
The enormous pressure supplied by the 
gases forces both oil and gas up through 
the casing into the outer air. So great is 
this pressure that new wells have been 
known to flow, of their own force, at the 
rate of 75,000 and even, we believe, 100,000 
barrels a day. 

When this underground pressure is un- 
usually great (as in the examples cited) 
the well is known as a “gusher.” 

(Please turn to page 264) 
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Some New Exposures by the I. V. C. 


Fake Publications in League With Crooked Promoters 


By G. W. B. WITTEN—RALPH W. BUDD, Manager, I. V. C., Inc. 








SOUNDED! THE DBATH KNELL OF FRAUD! 





This message is PERSONAL and IMPORTANT! 


At last!* Petroleum has been purged of the fraud artist, 
of the brigan’s that have brought so much ill repute on the“ 


second largest industry in the world. 


The industry that. offers 


the smaller investor practically the only means of multiplying 
his earnings--the industry that has afforded thousands of inves- 
tors happiness and independence in their sunset years of life. 


Various federal agencies have given petroleum a thor- 


ough "house cleaning”. 


They have made a searching investigation 


of the men in petroleum and their findings have resulted in the 
indictment of a number of operators that are accused of unfair 


and dishonest methods. 


Petroleum has received an immense benefit-- 


the honest men in petroleum have received an equally great benefit 
put!--the investing public has received the greatest benefit. 








A SAMPLE OF THE LITERATURE THEY SEND OUT 


(Issued by J. A. Carlton, Trustee of the Unique Royalty Association of Fort 
Worth, Texas) 


women. A woman of criminal bent 

is often more clever at concocting a 
scheme for deception, and putting it into 
operation, thana man. We recently learned, 
for example, of a woman who makes a 
business of promoting oil stocks by the 
simple method of opening spiritualistic 
medium parlors in a number of cities. 
Having a confederate who opened oil 
brokerage houses in the same cities, she 
conducted seances at public meetings and 
also gave private seances by appointment. 
Whether the seances were public or pri- 
vate she always managed to get in con- 
tact with the spirits of departed financiers 
of note who always told her that the oil 
enterprises that were being promoted by 
her confederate were destined to be big 
money makers and advised all who could 
to buy the securities before the boom 
came. 

By these clever methods and the suscep- 
tibility of those who went to her seances, 
she and her gang cleaned up large amounts 
of money in a number of cities. However, 
they made a practice of never staying long 
in one place, always packing up and mov- 
ing to another city before the authorities 
had time to make investigation. : 

In one southwestern city, a group of 
promoters got together and organized a 
Chamber of Commerce in the name of 
that city. It was the chief duty of this 
Chamber of Commerce to boost the vari- 
ous securities that these fellows were 
offering to the public. In their promotion 
literature, they made capital of the fact 
that their propositions had the endorse- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
needless to say they deceived thousands of 
people before the truth was learned. 

Recently a number of so-called financial 
publications have sprung into existence. 
These all contain inquiry columns that 
purport to give information and guidance 
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| « most dangerous of swindlers are 


In most cases, this is just 
another clever scheme for compiling 
“sucker” lists. The people who unwit- 
tingly write to these publications for in- 
formation invariably find that later on 
they receive promotion literature from 
different parts of the country. The writer 
has managed to get his name on a number 
of these “sucker” lists, and now very often 
finds himself solicited by the promoters of 
fake financial publications, which is fairly 
conclusive evidence that the swindling 
promoters and the promoters of these so- 
called financial publications are working 
together. 

Inducing the holders of good dividend 
paying stocks to exchange them for worth- 
less securities is a prevalent game just 
now. We have had a number of cases 
called to our attention recently, where 
persons who held good securities have 
been called up on the telephone and told 
that the company whose stock they hold 
are going through a reorganization, issu- 
ing new stock and that all old stock not 
sent in before a certain date will be as- 
sessed. These swindlers invariably repre- 
sent themselves as‘ the fiscal agents for the 
legitimate company, and tell the stock- 
holders that their certificates must be en- 
dorsed and turned over to them, and that 
they will issue the new certificates. This 
scheme has been operated very success- 
fully. The swindlers take the stocks, so 
endorsed and turned over to them, and dis- 
pose of them quickly in the open market, 
then close up their offices and disappear. 

Ever since the government took action 
and made a few arrests among oil pro- 
moters other clever promoters have 
been quick to make capital out of the 
circumstances, and are now telling the 
public that all the crooks in the oil game 
have been arrested by the authorities, and 
that those who have been allowed to 
continue unmolested are all honest men, 


on any security. 
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for if they were not the authorities would 
have arrested them also. 

On this page is a reproduction of a 
statement sent out by one J. A. Carlton. 
The statement is open to question. Con- 
trary to what he says, the petroleum 
field has mot been purged; the purg- 
ing has really only just commenced, and 
we are sorry to say that today there 
are hundreds of swindlers still at large 
and still circularizing the country and 
using any methods possible to extract 
money from the unsuspecting public. It 
is true that the Federal Government has 
made a few arrests of the oil swindlers, 
but if we can be successful in our cam- 
paign we intend that the Government shall 
make a great many more arrests. 

Carlton’s statement that the field of oil 
operators is now clean, and that the 
swind!lers have been put out of business is 
misleading, and is apparently intended to 
induce unsuspecting people to believe that 
those who are still operating must be 
honest men and that investments made 
with them are perfectly safe. 

We warn the public that this is not the 
case and that the public is still far from 
being safe in entrusting its money to a 
large number of oil promoters. 

In the same mail in which we received 
Carlton’s circular letter we received a 
circular letter of A. E. CADY, who styles 
himself as Sole Trustee of the CADY 
SMACKOVER SYNDICATE. In this 
circular letter, which is dated April 14, 
1923, Cady states emphatically that he has 
made an affidavit before a Notary Public 
that he will pay 100% Cash Dividend to 
all stockholders of record on or before 
May 1, 1923. From our experience, such 
statements have often been misleading. 
There have, however, been instances where 
100% dividends have been paid but they 
have been few and far between. 

The idea that any concern in two weeks 
is going to refund every cent of money 
that is put into a stock is ridiculous, yet 
Carlton tried to tell us that the oil in- 
dustry has been cleansed of frauds. 

We advise caution in making commit- 
ments in any oil proposition and advise 
that a thorough investigation of any se- 
curity that is offered is made through an 
adequate source. 
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Just What Is This “Port Authority” 
Project? 


What the Body Proposes to Do—How Far Its Powers Are 
Thought to Extend—Will It Get the Co-operation It Needs? 


By W. M. GEOFFREY 








THE PORT AUTHORITY WOULD DO AWAY WITH 
THIS INEFFICIENT PROCEDURE 


By immediately installing a motor-truck service, utilizing 

the “container” principle, Port Authority believes that many 

of the steps now necessary to freight shipments could be 

done away with, and correspondingly more rapid and more 
economical results obtained. 


freight - routing 
methods through- 
out the country. 
Nevertheless, the 
illustration does 
typify, in very 
striking fashion, 
the inefficient, high- 
ly inadequate and 
expensive condition 
of freight (and 
passenger, as well) 
service immediate- 
ly in and around 
that great traffic 
enter which is 
New York City; 
and it paints a 
picture the mind 
can easily grasp of 
the crying need 
that exists for 
remedial measures 
in this district, in 
the interests of 
shippers, carriers, 
and the _ buying 
public at large. 


Neither the need for remedial measures 
nor appreciation of that need is a develop- 
ment of recent times. On the contrary, 
congestion in and around New York City, 
Jersey City and surrounding communities 
was a menacing fact and recognized as 
such some years ago. As far back as 
1917 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was led to make a study of the freight sit- 
uation in the New York District, and that 
study resulted in some very positive con- 
clusions, enunciated by the Commission 
and bearing upon the need for early action. 
Chief among these conclusions were: 

. That the segments and separate parts into 
which the Port of New York had been 
divided should be welded into one perfect 
whole. 

. That the port should be treated as a com- 
mercial and industrial unit. 

3. That the division of state lines should be 

overcome. 
And mainly that— 

. The methods of handling both domestic 
and export traffic must be thoroughly re- 
vised if the maximum of efficiency is to be 
maintained. 


“The solution of the terminal problem 
said the Commission, “is to be found, not 
in a change in the rate adjustment, but in 





year, it became desirable to dispatch 
from Under- 
to Bayonne—a distance, ’cross- 
This is 


O N a certain day in September, last 


a carload of linseed 
cliff, N. J., 
country, of perhaps ten miles. 
what happened to the car: 

Via N. Y., Susquehanna & Western it 
travelled to Sparta Junction. By Lehigh 
& Hudson it travelled to Easton. By the 
Lehigh Valley, thereafter, it finally 
reached Bayonne. It was subject to pro- 
tracted delays in the yards at Little Ferry, 
Sparta Junction, Easton, Oak Island and 
Claremont. 

By the time the car had reached its des- 
tination it had travelled, all told, nearly 
one hundred and eighty miles. It had been 
on the tracks, more or less headed toward 
Bayonne, for no less than four full days. 

A man, walking from Undercliff Junc- 
tion to Bayonne, could have covered the 
distance comfortably in three or four 
hours. 

This, undoubtedly, was an unusual case. 
That is to say, driving a freight car 180 
miles over a period of 4 days in order to 
finally bring it to a town a few minutes’ 
distant is probably not typical of modern 
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THE SORT OF FREIGHT CAR CONGESTION THE PORT AUTHOR- 
ITY PLAN IS DESIGNED TO RELIEVE 


This view is of the freight yards at Weehawken, N. J. A glance at it makes 
credible the incident described in the accompanying article, in which a single 
carload of linseed took four days to travel from Undercliff, N. J., to Bayonne, 


N. J., only a few miles distant 
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the united efforts of the people of the dis- 
trict and the carriers toward the improye- 
ment of conditions in which their interests 


are mutual.” 
Was a Local Problem 


Nor was the need for im- 
proving conditions in the 
district referred to ever 
considered in the light of a 
purely local problem. On 
the contrary, the importance 
of New York Harbor and 
of the transportation facili- 
ties provided there, by rea- 
son of the enormous traffic 
passing through the district 
for ultimate distribution all 
over the world, has ever 
been recognized as of na- 
tion-wide, if not almost 
world-wide, calibre. B. F. 
Cresson, Chief Engineer of 
the Port of New York Au- 
thority, for example, points 
out that, through the Port 
of New York there passes 
half of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States; 
he avers that the New York 
market fixes the price of 
‘ommodities throughout a 
very large part of the coun- 
try, wherefore whatever be 
lone there to reduce the 
osts of distribution of 
produce within will tend to 
educe costs throughout 
country. Furthermore, 
ccording to Mr. Cresson, 
New York is one of the best 
ustomers, if not the leading 
ustomer, of the farmers 
nd growers of the United 
States, buying, as it does, 
ind for its own consump- 
ion: 

45 million pounds of but- 
er from Minnesota, 

14 million pounds of 
heese from Wisconsin, 

3700 carloads of white po- 
itoes from Virginia, 

100 carloads of tomatoes, 
00 carloads of celery, and 
000 carloads of grapes 
rom California. 

1500 carloads of peaches 
rom Georgia, etc., etc., etc. 


the 


Previous Efforts to Reach 
Conclusions 


During the period from 
17 to 1920, inclusive, an 
rnest effort was made to 
mpetently analyze the 
roblems of the Port of 
ew York through a body 
known as The New York- 
ew Jersey Port and Har- 
1 Development Commis- 
m, which made an inten- 
ve study of the shipping, 
eight and terminal jam as 
t already existed, and as it 
threatened to develop. Not 
until 1921, however, was 
any body constituted by the 
authorities which, by reason 
for JUNE 9, 1923 


of its makeup, seemed to be empowered, 
not only to devise means of relief, but, in 
any large measure, to actually apply those 
means. Such a body was formed, and be- 


of office 
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THE FIRST UNIFICATION STEP IN THE PORT 
AUTHORITY PLAN 


“We are convinced that the development of marginal line No. 13 
is the first step,” said Counsel Julius H. Cohen, at the recent con- 
current hearings, “Marginal Belt Line No. 13 is that connecting 
link on the New Jersey side of the Port District which is thus 
described in the comprehensive plan: 


“A marginal railroad extending along the westerly side of the 
Hudson river and the Upper New York Bay. It is made up 
mostly of existing lines—the Erie Terminals, Jersey Junction, 
Hoboken Shore, and National Docks railroads. It is to be im- 
proved and added to where necessary. This line, connected 
with middle belt line (No. 1), and operated as a belt line, will 
serve the waterfront and open up territory for commercial and 
industrial development. It has a length of approximately six- 
teen and one-half miles of which about fifteen miles now exist.” 


came an entity, on April 25, 1921, however, 
when six Commissioners took their oath 
in a commission known as the 
“Port of New York Authority.” 


Among 
the commissioners was the 
present Governor of New 
York State. 

Since the formation 
the Port Authority, 
body has been engaged in 
extended research into the 
problems of terminal ship- 
ping, routing and handling 
of freight; it has held hear- 
ings at which representa- 
tives of all interested or 
affected parties could ex- 
press themselves; it has 
succeeded in effecting a 
treaty between the States 
of New York and New Jer- 
sey, ratified by 
which same gives life to the 
agreements between the two 
States; it has devised a very 
complete plan, offered in 
two parts, of which the first 
part is designed to afford 
immediate relief to the 
stress and _ irregularities 
which burden the New 
York Port District today, 
while the second part, nat- 
urally the more comprehen- 
sive, is designed to afford 
permanent relief. 

Just what the Port 
New York Authority plans 
to accomplish, why it has 
made these plans, what its 
powers to put those plans 
into effect happen to be, and 
how successful it has been 
in securing the co-operation 
of parties immediately af- 
fected are matters of keen 
interest to business men 
throughout the country to- 
day. Insofar as it proves 
possible to compress this in- 
formation into the brief 
space available, the attempt 
will be made here. 


What the Port Authority 
Plans to Do, and Why 


The 


ward 


of 
the 


Ce mngress, 


of 


broad purposes to- 
which the Port Au- 
thority, with the sanction 
of New York, New Jersey 
and the federal government, 
is striving for may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First, and so far as it 
proves economically prac- 
ticable, to unify the termi- 
nal operations within the 
port district. 

Secondly, to consolidate 
shipments at proper classi- 
fication points, so as to 
eliminate duplication of 
effort, inefficient loading of 
equipment, and realize re- 
duction in expenses. 

Thirdly, to route all com- 
modity-shipments in such 
(Please turn to page 284) 
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American Express Company 








ERIODICALLY, American Express 
Co. shares are run up rapidly, ac- 
companied by a story to the effect 
that the company is planning to segre- 
gate its different activities, with the as- 
sumption that shareholders will be the 
recipients of numerous benefits as a re- 
sult. The usual story is that the com- 
pany is planning to segregate its lucra- 
tive banking business, abroad chiefly, from 
its other activities. When the stock sold 
down to below 120 only recently, the 
Street was quick to assign a reason and 
this was to the effect that the so-called 
“plan” had been abandoned. Further dis- 
cussion of this segregation and its proba- 
bilities will be given later in this article. 

Of the three large express companies, 
no longer operating companies to any 
great extent, American Express Co. seems 
to be in the best position of any. Wells- 
Fargo, its one-time contemporary, seems 
to have developed into a liquidating propo- 
sition while Adams Express is doing lit- 
tle other than drawing down dividends 
and interest payments on securities owned. 
American Express Co. with its valuable 
foreign banking business, can still legiti- 
mately be called an express company and 
it still has a demonstrated earning power 
of no small means aside from interest and 
dividends which it receives. 

Eliminating Wells-Fargo as a liquidat- 
ing proposition, American Express Co. 
stock seems to be much more attractive 
than Adams, both ‘from the viewpoint of 
outlook for future earnings, past record 
and possibilities. Only recently the stock 
sold down below 120 where with the $8 
annual dividend a yield of about 7% is 
given. In view of the fact that company 
has not missed paying dividends for more 
than forty years, it should offer ultimate 
possibilities of enhancement in value as 
a business man’s speculative investment. 
On the other hand, Adams Express, which 
eliminated dividends from 1918 to 1922, 
pays only $4 annually and sells around 70 
though there has been talk which seems 
well founded that dividend rate will short- 
ly be raised to $5 annually. 


Amer. Ry. Express Holdings 


In common with both Adams Express 
and Wells-Fargo, American Express de- 
rives a considerable income from holdings 
of stock in the American Railway Express 
Co., this being the operating company 
when the three organizations under the 
stress of war-time conditions merged their 
properties for more economical operation. 
Incidentally, the American Co. is the larg- 
est stockholder owning 12.3 millions of 
the capital stock on which it receives divi- 
dends at the rate of 6% annually. The 
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Segregation Story an Idle Rumor 


Abandonment of “Plan” Assigned as Reason for 
Decline of Shares—Stock Now Shows Fair Yield 


By JAMES N. PAUL 


company receives each year from this 
source in dividends approximately $738,- 
000. This is equal to approximately $4 
a share on the total amount of American 
Express stock outstanding and seems an 
assured source of income as the operat- 
ing company now seems to be in a posi- 
tion where is can show good earnings. 
American Railway Express operated un- 
profitably in 1920 but demonstrated in 
1921 and 1922 that it could make money. 
Net available for dividends in 1921 
amounted to 2.3 millions of dollars 
whereas dividend payments required 1.5 
millions. These are the latest figures 
available but it is anticipated that the 1922 
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figures were somewhat better than those 
of the pervious year. To sum up the 
whole situation in regard to the operating 
company, there does not now seem to be 
reason to doubt but that it can continue 
to show good earnings and maintain divi- 
dends on the stock. The condition of 
American Railway Express Co. is ob- 
viously of vital importance in any discus- 
sion of the affairs of the so-called ex- 
press companies as they depend for a good 
part of their income upon dividends. 


Earnings 


American Express Co. is one of the few, 
which do not publish annual reports, This 


_is occasioned by the fact that it is a vol- 


untary association and not incorporated. 
The only figures available are those which 
are furnished to statistical organizations 
late in the year, and 1922 earnings are 
not yet available. 

While the company in past years has 
enjoyed an exceptional earnings record, 
other than the fact that they strengthened 
the financial position, they are of no mo- 














ment now and furnish no means of gauge- 
ing present earning power. Up to 1918 
the company was an operating company 
almost entirely but the acquisition of con- 
trol of the express companies during the 
latter part of the period and merging 
them into the present American Railway 
Express Co., changed the company’s 
aspect. Below are shown earnings state- 
ments since 1919. While the full 8% divi- 
dend was not entirely earned in 1921, it 
is indicated that during 1922 better than 
this dividend requirement was earned. The 
company in its form of report gives but 
scanty information. 


1919 1920 1921 

Gross earnings.. $9,444,301$14,812,728 $8,449,946 
Bal. after taxes 1,096,380 1,890,087 1,077,404 
Dividends ..... 1,032,000 1,158,969 1,440,000 
Surp. for year. 64,014 731,118 °362,596 
Earned a share 

on stock..... 6.10% 10.50% 6.00% 
Dividend paid.. 6.00% 6.50% 8.00% 


A favorable feature is that the com 
pany has no funded debt, the 180,00 
shares of capital stock being the sole capi 
tal obligation. The latest balance sheet 
available, that of December 31, 1921 
shows that book value of the shares wa: 
$131 each. The assets included 6 million: 
of real property and equipment and 23 mil 
lions of stocks, bonds and mortgages owne: 
of which 20 millions are stocks owned. 


Segregation Plans 


Aside from the income which it receive 
on securities, American Express is now 
doing a lucrative business in banking 
forwarding of packages and valuables t 
foreign countries. This has developed int 
a highly specialized and profitable fiel 
and at present it seems hardly likely tha 
there is any chance of a segregation. A 
one interest who is familiar with th 
company’s affairs aptly put it, “What i 
the need of it and what advantages woul 
be gained?” 

The fact that the company does 
fully reveal its profits from the bankin 
business has no doubt helped along th 
story of the segregation and large profit 
of this department, and, at any event, : 
has made a good talking point when th 
stock has moved. 

Aside from this, at current selling pric 
of below 120, American Express stock i 
showing a yield of 7% which for a stocx 
of this character is fair. As a busines 
man’s investment, if stock was to be hel 
for a period of years, considerable en 
hancement in value could be shown. Its 
immediate speculative attractions, 
however, do not appear to be impres- 
sive. 
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American Smelting & Refining Co. 





Striking Recovery of Leading Smelter 


Elements of Stability in a Widely-Fluctuating In- 
dustry—Indirect Dependence on the Metal Markets 


WHE American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. 
is a gigantic attempt 

to achieve as much sta- 

» bility in the non-ferrous 

;#) metals industry as is in the 

# nature of the case pos- 

sible. The company is the 

biggest single factor in 

the silver market, and 

practically controls the 

f lead market; it is one of 

the leading copper inter- 

ests, and it produces gold, platinum, zinc, 

nickel, tin, as well as heavy chemicals 

like sulphuric acid, copper sulphate, ar- 

senic, sulphur dioxide, and a host of 
others. 


It has a large measure of geographical 
as well as industrial diversity, having 
mines and smelters in the United States 
from California to New Jersey, in Mex- 
ico, British Columbia and Peru. More- 
over, its mining interests are secondary to 
its smelting business, which is more like 
a manufacturing enterprise. By far the 
largest part of its production consists of 
metal smelted from the ores of mines not 
belonging to it, which it either purchases 
or refines at a fixed toll. 


Relationship to Metal Markets 


In both ways it achieves a certain inde- 
pendence of the fluctuations of the metal 
markets. Since it disposed of its metal 
selling agency in 1921, it is not directly 
obliged to purchase metals subject to these 
fluctuations, except of course for the out- 
put of its own mines. Under the present 
arrangements, as soon as it receives ore 
for smelting, it can sell “short” the 
equivalent amount of metal, at the prevail- 
ing market prices, covering when the ore 
has been smelted and the metal extracted. 

This reduces the risk of inventory de- 
preciation, which was always present under 
the older system, and which cost the com- 
pany considerable money in the uncertain 
markets of 1919-1921. At the present 
time, the company’s inventory is based on 
a so-called “normal” inventory, fixed 
by the company’s experience, in ~ which 
the various metals are carried at specified 
prices which remain the same irrespective 
of the fluctuations in metal prices. Part 
of the “normal stock” is 14,805,000 ounces 
of silver at 50 cents an ounce, 34,684 tons 
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By M. G. HARDY 


of lead at 3.88 cents a pound and 15,000 
tons of copper in process at 12 cents a 
pound. These items alone make up nearly 
$14,000,000 out of the total inventories. 
The rest is valued according to actual cost. 

In spite of these devices for ensuring 
stability, however, the company has not 
been able altogether to avoid the liability 
to extreme fluctuations which marks all 
phases of the mining business. The larger 
part of its revenue, for instance, comes 
from its smelting of other companies’ ores. 
The tonnage of these varies according to 
the extent of activity of general mining 
conditions, which are beyond the power of 
the company to control. 

In the smelting business, moreover, 
overhead costs are proportionately a much 
larger part of the total costs than raw ma- 
terials or labor, because of the large and 
costly equipment required. A large pro- 
portion of the costs being fixed, therefore, 
costs of production per unit of output, and 
consequently net profit per unit, varies 
sharply with relatively small increases or 
decreases in the volume of output. This 
is aggravated by the fact that, as produc- 
tion usually increases when prices are im- 
proving, the company makes a market 
profit on its sales at the same time that its 
production costs are declining in an active 
metals market, while when business is 
poor, profits on the smelting business fall 
off because of unutilized equipment at the 
same time that it is forced to stand in- 
ventory losses on that part of its stock 
which is unavoidably subject to risk. 

Thus, while perhaps not as subject to 
fluctuation as a mining company, the lead- 
ing American smelter has shown wide 
variations in its earnings, as the attached 
graph indicates. As against the relatively 
poor showing for 1922 must be set the 
fact that for the last half of that year 
earnings were at the rate of $7.50 a share, 
so that a much better earnings record 
would have been made had it not been for 
the poor metal markets of the first half 
of the year. In the first quarter of this 
year, the improvement went still further, 
earnings running at the present time at 
the annual rate of about $14 a share. 

The fact that metal prices have gone 
down since. last March will not harm the 
company much, except indirectly as affect- 
ing the tonnage output of the mines who 
send their ore to the company to be re- 
fined. The continuance of production 


at a high rate is the main factor in the 
company’s earnings, irrespective of the 
price level at which the metal is sold. 
The coming expiration of silver purchases 
under the Pittman Act will affect the com- 
pany but slightly, as only 10 million out 
of the 85 million ounces it produced last 
year came from American ores and were 
hence subject to sale at the $l-an-ounce 
price. 
Changes in Capitalization 


The actual capitalization of the company 
has changed but little in recent years, 
although the form has been altered by the 
gradual issue of 5% first mortgage bonds, 
of which 42.5 millions are now outstand- 
ing, to replace the preférred A and B 
stocks of the American Smelters Securi- 
ties Co., a subsidiary, which preceded the 
preferred stock of the parent company. 
The subsidiary was dissolved this year for 
the sake of economy, and at the same time 
an additional 10 million of similiar bonds, 
bearing a 6% interest rate but having the 
same lien and also maturing in 1947, was 
floated to facilitate the enlargement of 
the Mexican properties. 

In addition to the 52.5 millions of bonds 
there are 50 millions of 7% cumulative 
preferred stock and 61 millions of com- 
mon of $100 par outstanding. In the last 

(Please turn to page 260) 
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Royal Dutch Co. 





Petroleum 


Europe's Oil Titan 


Is Royal Dutch Cheap Around Lowest Levels of Recent 
Years?—How a Big International Oil Business Is Run 





world’s oil 
are to- 
arena 


HE 

markets 

day the 
of a clash of titans. 
Vast anonymous (or 
pseudonymous) forces 
dispute bitterly but 
silently among them- 
selves the mastery of 
the kingdom of oil; 
forests of oil derricks, 
fleets of tankers, miles 
of pipe-line, are their 
weapons. Every peasant who lights his 
kerosene lamp, every motorist who fills 
his tank with gasoline or his crankcase 
with oil, every ship-owner who decides to 
burn oil instead of coal under his boilers, 
all contribute their share, little or large, 
to the enormous power of the combatants. 

The British military dictum, “We 
floated to victory on a sea of oil,” has not 
passed unheeded. Today everybody is 
aware of the huge importance of oil to 
the life of our civilization, in war as in 
peace, and most people sense dimly the 
pulling and tugging of the powers that 
struggle to dominate the oil world. To 
most, however, they are only a name, 
classed vaguely as “the oil interests,” with 
little of a definite picture behind the word 
as to the activities that go on under its 
name. 

“Standard Oil” has come to mean some- 
thing more than this, since the books of 
the great affiliated firms have been thrown 
open to the investing public, but there is 
as yet little widespread knowledge of the 
nature and doings of its great opponents 
on the other side of the Atlantic. An in- 
stance of the widespread misunderstand- 
ings which prevail on the subject was 
given two years ago on the floor of the 
United States Senate, when one of the 
most scholarly and best-informed of its 
members stated as a self-understood fact 
that the control of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group is vested in the British Govern- 
ment. Officials of the companies named 
took the matter up and were able to prove 
by official statements that the British Gov- 
ernment has no interest, let alone control, 
in the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 

But if this gigantic combination is not 
an instrumentality of the Government of 
Great Britain, what is it, how and where 
does it operate, and more particularly, 
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By GERARD P. MANTON 


what is the outlook for the American in- 
vestor who has bought the shares, in most 
cases at substantially higher prices than 
those now prevailing? 


The Combination 


To make the situation approximately 
clear, let us review rapidly the develop- 
ment of the Royal Dutch-Shell combine, 
from the time when the two firms started 
out as small rivulets till they flowed into 
one another and in their union generated 
a stream of torrential wealth which has 
flowed on stronger and stronger, ever in- 
creasing its impetus and broadening - its 
banks and deepening its bed and generat- 
ing more and more power and wealth as 
it still rushes on. 

In 1890, a company with the formidable 
title of “The Royal Dutch Company for 
the Working of Petroleum Wells in 
Netherlands India” (to translate the even 
more formidable Dutch name ending in 
“Maatschappij”) was floated in The 
Hague, in Holland. Its business was pretty 
much what its name indicated, although it 
did some transportation and selling also, 
because no other organization was there to 
do it for them. 

About seven years later a number of big 
oil houses located in London, chief among 
them M. Samuel & Co., who still retain 
the dominant interest in the company, or- 
ganized the “Shell” Transport and Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., the complement of the Dutch 
company. As the latter was primarily in- 
terested in production, and found it had 
to develop its transportation and distribut- 
ing business to provide a profitable outlet 
for the oil which it produced, so the 
English firm, organized primarily to trans- 
port and, in a wholesale way, deal in oil 
products, found it profitable and necessary 
to engage in production to assure itself 
of a cheap and steady source of supply. 

The two companies’ spheres intersected 
in the island of Borneo in the Dutch East 
Indies, where the “Shell” group had begun 
production. By 1903 the two companies 
had realized that each was strongest in 
what was the other’s weakest point—one 
had production where the other had trans- 
portation and distribution facilities—and 
had decided to pool their interests, with 
the backing of the powerful Rothschild 
group of Paris as a third party, to supply 
banking aid and an enormous territory of 


oil-bearing land in Russia. The “Shell” 
group was backed by a powerful British 
combine; the Royal Dutch, it is said 
among oil men, is controlled through 
ownership of the ordinary shares by the 
royal family of Holland. 

Armed with this powerful support, the 
combination of the three groups began 
operations in earnest. First they organized 
the Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd., to dis- 
tribute their combined production. By 
1907 their interests had become so closely 
entwined that they felt they should adopt 
a more binding form of union. 

To this end they organized two com- 
panies, the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., 
Ltd., in England, and the Bataafsche Pe- 
troleum Maatschappij, in Holland; the 
latter to take care of production and the 
former to do the transporting and dis- 
tributing. The two new subsidiaries took 
over the main asset of the parent com- 
panies, and the latter became holding com- 
panies, the Shell group (English) taking 
40% and the Royal Dutch group (Dutch) 
60% of the stock of the two new operating 
companies. 

While this was the general plan, it is 
not a rigid classification of the two sub- 
sidiaries. Anglo-Saxon Petroleum, for 
instance, is doing considerable develop- 
ment work in South America. The adop- 
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tion of the plan, however, marked the 
complete fusion of Royal Dutch and Shell 
interests. 


Rapid Growth 


From now on growth was rapid. In 
every quarter of the globe new subsidiaries 
were formed, old interests acquired, ab- 
sorbed, reassembled, communities of in- 
terest established, contracts made. Every- 
where wells were drilled, refineries put up, 
pipe-lines laid, the tank fleet was extended, 
the Shell group went heavily into the re- 
tail distributing trade, thus completing its 
growth as a “complete” cycle of the oil 
ndustry. 

With all this expansion, so great were 
the profits and so powerful the financial 
aacking that on only two occasions since 
1902 has the Royal Dutch Co. had to offer 
1ew stock for subscription. Its control 
xtends over fields as far apart as the 
Dutch East Indies, Roumania, Russia, 
Egypt, Oklahoma, California, Venezuela, 
Mexico, contracts with Persian producing 
‘ompanies, not to speak of selling organi- 
ations all over the world. 

Until several years ago the bulk of the 
company’s production, in spite of its vast 

xtensions of territory, was still in the 
Dutch East Indies. As recently as 1916 
the company obtained only a half-million 
barrels a year from its Mexican proper- 
By 1921 this had been raised to 
nearly 13 million barrels, without counting 
the nearly 39 million barrels produced by 
the Mexican Eagle Co., in which Royal 
Dutch had acquired a controlling interest. 


tres. 


Mexican Loss 


The company appears to have had great 
hopes of its Mexican properties. Not only 
did they invest millions of dollars in the 
Mexican Eagle property, but did an enor- 
mous amount of development, wild-catting, 
constructing tank farms, pipe-lines, a big 
refinery at Chijol (Tampico) which is now 
closed down, and building pump stations, 
terminals, loading facilities, and a tanker 
fleet to handle the Mexican production. 
Altogether, it is estimated that the pro- 
zram cost the company over $100,000,000, 
1 good part 6f which is a total loss. In 
1921, it is known, out of a total of 72 
millions spent by the company in develop- 
ng its oil properties all over the world, 
ibout half went into Mexico. 

These properties are of two kinds: the 
outhern (light oil) and the northern 
Panuco, heavy oil) fields. The light oil 
elds have been the big disappointment— 
vells have gone to salt water, new pro- 
luction has been disappointing, and re- 
erves have disappeared. The heavy oil 
elds, on the other hand, are proving very 
irofitable, their output at the present time 
unning at some 2% million barrels a 
nonth. 

The United States properties of the 
ompany appear to have been re-arranged 
nd consolidated last year in anticipation 
if some such debacle in Mexico. They 
re grouped into three main holding com- 
anies: the Asiatic Petroleum Co., which 
andles distribution and _ transportation, 
he Roxana Petroleum Corp., which 
handles the company’s production in the 
Mid-Continent, and the Shell-Union Oil 
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Corp., which was or- 





ganized last year as 
a consolidation of the 
older Shell Co. of 
California, the power- 
ful independent Union 
Oil Co., the Union 
Oil Co. of California, 
the Ozark Pipe Line 
Corp., and the Mata- 
dor Petroleum Corp. 

Production of the 
combined companies 
is estimated by oil 
men at about 3 mil- 
lion barrels a month. 
Increased output from 
this and a 
renewal of drilling 
operations in the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, 
in the extreme South 
of Mexico, may go 
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far toward redeeming 
the loss of the Mexican light oil produc- 
tion from which so much had been hoped 


South American Holdings 

Another new source of production from 
which much is being expected currently 
are the company’s vast holdings in Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, considered by oil men 
to be the coming oil district of the future. 
The Dutch-Shell combine has bigger hold- 
ings in this territory than any other com- 
pany, including the holdings of the old 
Colon Development Co., the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions (dating back many years, 
and covering millions of acres), and it has 
a working agreement for the purchase of 
oil from the British Controlled Oilfields, 
Ltd. 

It is stated by oil men that parts of this 
district are so rich in oil that the natives 
obtain enough for their primitive require- 
ments by simply scooping up the soil with 
a crude spade. The writer has seen a 
sample of crude oil from this area which 
ran over 50% gasoline. This may serve 
as an indication of the possibilities of this 
field once it gets under way, as it is ex- 
pected to within a year or two. 

In the Dutch East Indies, conditions are 
more favorable to the company than they 
have been for a long time. Burdensome 
export and refining taxes have been re- 
moved by the local Government, after 
strong representations by the company and 
retaliatory measures including the stop- 
ping of new drilling, reduction of the 
European personnel, and cessation of con- 
struction on two new refineries. Partly 
as a result of these measures, the export 
trade of Europe with these islands dropped 
from 56 million guilders in the poor busi- 
ness year of 1921 to some 11 millions in 
the relatively good year 1922. 

The tax situation has now been settled 
favorably to the company, and the Djambi 
oil concessions, involving hundreds of 
square miles of virgin territory in the 
Sumatra oil zone, are expected to provide 
large quantities of high-grade crude, which 
will be very welcome to the company, as 
most of its present production is of heavy 
oil. 

Many reports have been current as to 
the company’s activities in Russia, but the 


majority of them have been categorically 
denied by officials. It is clear, however, 
that the Russian properties, including pro- 
ducing wells and refineries, have been na- 
tionalized and continuously operated by 
the Soviet Government, and it is possible 
that negotiations may lead to the restora- 
tion of such property. For the time being, 
however, the company is more interested 
in making selling arrangements with the 
Russian Government than in trying to get 
its property back, leaving the latter open 
for subsequent arrangements. 

From the above description of the com- 
pany’s growth and the range of its activi- 
ties, it is evident that an analysis and 
evaluation of the company’s securities in 
the ordinary sense of the word is not pos- 
sible with the available materials. Royal 
Dutch being a holding company, its income 
consists of dividends from its subsidiaries, 
and, the income statements and balance- 
sheets of the latter not being published 
with very few exceptions, it is impossible 
to say whether the subsidiaries are turning 
over all their profits to the parent com- 
pany, or are reserving substantial sur- 
pluses for themselves, or even whether they 
are not dipping into surpluses to maintain 
dividend payments to the Royal Dutch Co. 


Finances and Earnings 


From a study of the documents which 
are available, however, two important 
points stick out. In the first place, the 
company must have made, and probably 
is making, huge profits to enable it not 
only to pay the enormous dividends which 
it has consistently paid without a break in 
the past, but to finance expansion and im- 
provement with little recourse to outside 
capital. 

In the second place, the company’s 
financial structure is exceedingly strong. 
At the present time, it has outstanding 11.5 
million dollars (converting from guilders, 
in which all Royal Dutch’s transactions 
are expressed, at normal rates of ex- 
change, which have fluctuated relatively 
little), of 4%% cumulative priority 
shares ; $603,000 of 4% preference shares, 
and 130.2 millions of ordinary shares. The 

(Please turn to page 273) 
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The Future of the Country Bank 


The Effects of Branch Bank Competition 


NUMBER of events have recently 
A combined to raise, in rather serious 

form, the question what is likely to 
be the future of the country bank in the 
United States. Among these, must be 
prominently mentioned the new legislation 
enacted by Congress under the head of the 
“Agricultural Credits Law,” which has 
already been given extended discussion in 
a former issue. This, however, does not 
stand alone but must be associated with 
various other developments of recent 
months which suggest that the country 
bank is possibly entering upon a new phase 
of its existence. 


Attitude of Comptroller 


Among these, is of course the attitude 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. That 
official has, as is well known, taken the 
position that national banks may be per- 
mitted to establish branches practically as 
they choose, within cities in which they are 
located. There is a restriction or limita- 
tion upon this point of view on his part, 
in that there may be a decision shortly to 
be rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to the opposite effect. 

It would be impossible to prejudge what 
that Court is likely to do, as well as out 
of harmony with custom. Assuming, how- 
ever, for the moment, that the Comp- 
troller is upheld in his position with 
reference to local branches of banks, it is 
clear that the small city institution must 
face sharp branch competition from the 
larger institutions which have received 
licenses to open offices wherever they 
please within the municipalities in which 
they are situated. 

Carrying this position to its logical con- 
clusion, the result will undoubtedly be to 
limit the small bank system very greatly 
although, technically speaking, the country 
banks in the strict sense of the term will 
not be interfered with. “Country banks” 
in the legal sense exist in a great many 
cities and they will have to stand the brunt 
of the competition. This, however, as 
already stated, may nominally leave the 
emall hank, in the country town where 
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there is no room for branches, undis- 
turbed. But it may be a serious question 
whether the next step will not be the ex- 
tension of the branch system to the es- 
tablishment of branches or offices outside 
of the cities in which the parent institu- 
tion is located. That undoubtedly is the 
feature as to which an issue will be 
sharply drawn. 
System of Branches Growing 


Systems of branches, however, are al- 
ready growing under state law, and the 
tendency ‘is for large banks to shift from 
the national to the state systems. Prob- 
ably two thousand branch banks exist 
under such state systems in the United 
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States today. States like California, 
Michigan and others already have state- 
wide systems of branches, and others will 
follow. There is a strong tendency for 
large banks to shift from national to state 
organization. The former well-recognized 
advantages of the national system have 
been very largely removed by the working 
of the Federal Reserve System and by the 
absence of profit in note issue, while the 
increasing advantages held out by state 
banking systems are, as just stated, more 
and more attracting the attention of the 
larger institutions. When such institu- 
tions are organized today, they tend to 
shift into the state system of their local- 


— 


ity; so that as a result state systems are 
showing a much more vigorous growth 
than is the national. This, so far as it 
goes, means that country banks are 
likely to be subjected more and more 
to pressure from branches, since in the 
states where branch bank systems have 
been well started it is proving very 
hard to resist them. 

The chain bank system or plan of com- 
bined inter-bank control is also on the 
whole proving successful and considerable 
confidence in it is expressed as a business 
proposition. As yet, the movement has not 
proceeded far enough to show exactly how 
much of a menace it is likely to be to the 
country bank. It will, no doubt, intensify 
the difficulties of competition to which 
country banks are subjected, for the rea- 
sons just sketched; and, in proportion as 
it grows, it must be expected to “cut into” 
independent country banking. This may 
be through a process of absorption or joint 
control of existing banks, or it may be 
through the gradual “squeezing-out” of 
present banks through competition. That 
remains to be seen. In either case, what 
it does mean is that a new type of con- 
dition must be met by the country banker, 
especially as he is in this way feeling 
pressure from all sides through the effort 
of other banks to get his business. 

What will be the result of this state of 
things as time goes on? In other coun- 
tries, as is well known, banking ha: 
already reached a very high degree of con 
centration. In Great Britain, there aré 
only about twenty-five principal institu 
tions as compared with several hundred 
a few years ago, while in Canada only 
seventeen exist. This tendency to concen 
tration of banking has advanced very fat 
in France as well as in other Europear 
countries. In fact, the United States is 
about the only country in which individual 
ized country banking is maintained. 


Problem of Competition 
The problem is one which the country 
banker must set himself to meet at a vers 
early date and which he must conside' 
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with exceptional thoroughness. He 
must recognize that the greatest 
dangers to be confronted are 
those of high local expense and 
unsatisfactory outside connections. The 
branch bank is likely to be run at a 
lower general expense while its connec- 
tions through its parent institution are 
superior. Fortunately country bankers 
have ready at hand the means of protect- 
ing themselves through the Federal Re- 
serve System. That system affords a co- 
operative type of organization which can 
be developed into great possibilities of 
mutual service if the country banker so 
desires. 

Not only can it supply him with the best 
of domestic collection and exchange facili- 
ties as well as ample means of rediscount, 
but the law under which the reserve banks 
yperate already authorizes them to con- 
luct operations abroad. The smaller 
bankers of the country, moreover, have the 
control of reserve banks within their 
reach, and could if they choose insist upon 
the establishment of foreign connections 
in which the reserve banks would be com- 
pelled to act for them, and to furnish at 
1 low cost the same facilities which large 
yanks are obliged to develop at very great 
expense to themselves. In fact, there is 
mly one phase: of the present situation in 
which the co-operative association known 
is the reserve bank cannot help the coun- 
try banker. This is the matter of local 
‘overhead” and cost of operation. Even 
in that regard there is much that may be 
done. 
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Cost of Doing Business 


The cuuntry banker has always suffered 
from a higk overhead which has made 
iim feel that he ought to charge high 
rates in order to pay expenses. This view 
may have been warranted; but the prob- 
lem now is that of reducing rates in order 
to preclude the possibility of severe com- 
petition. Country banks do not suffer 
rom the payment of excessively high 
wages, although in some cases official 
salaries are too numerous and too large 
‘or the amount of funds that are at work. 
This kind of over-expense, however, is 
asily enough cut off. The point of which 
he country bankers’ budget is ill balanced 
s found in the idleness of his funds dur- 
ng part of the year at periods when he 

obliged to employ them at very low 
ates through city banks or else not get 
ny income on them at all. He also 
uffers from the fact that he has never 
icceeded in developing the latent banking 
ower of his community. Local farmers 
ave not been offered full facilities for 

‘ansacting business, or been educated in 
inking with the same degree of skill that 
ty banks use in exploiting their fields 
f activity. The rediscount opportunities 
' the reserve bank, likewise, have by no 
eans been employed to their full extent, 
or has the country banker used the ad- 
‘ice or the services of the reserve bank 

fully as he might in keeping his spare 
inds employed and so reducing his unit 
Costs, 
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It is probable that lower rates on loans 
would result in developing a good deal of 
good business which now leaves the coun- 
try bank and is carried to neighboring 
cities where rather lower rates can be had 
by borrowers. This would be kept at 
home if the country banker felt able to 
cut his rates on such paper. The same 
thing is true of foreign exchange business, 
which the country banker now often turns 
over to a city correspondent instead of 
equipping himself to handle it and instead 
of insisting upon having it managed for 
him through connections established abroad 
by reserve banks. In all thesc wars, the 
unit cost of business in the country might 
be greatly decreased, and the service phase 
of country banking rendered much more 
efficient. There is a very large field of 
work to be done in this connection. 


Practical Lines of Effort 


These things are not likely to be ac- 
complished without intcnsive effort on the 
part of the country banks, perhaps in con- 
junction with other country banks. To 
use the Federal Reserve System in the 
way indicated will call for a very sub- 
stantial and united demand from a con- 
siderable number of bankers. To get the 
investment and collection services per- 
fected in the way that is indicated above 
will require strong individual effort on the 
part of the banker who is now doing busi- 
ness along old-fashioned lines, but who 
needs to readapt himself to existing con- 
ditions. As a result, he should be: able 
very largely to reduce his actual unit cost 
of doing business, and as soon as that re- 
sult is accomplished, he will be able to 


lessen his rates of charge very 
sharply. The effect of such ac- 
tion would be to cut away much 
of the argument for branch bank- 
ing which is now being urgently 
pressed upon Congress and the Adminis- 
tration, and to leave the proposition as an 
issue supported merely by the interests of 
city banks which desire to make money 
for their stockholders. 

At present, they are able to contend that 
they would be in position to furnish much 
better service than is being given by coun- 
try banks and to give it at a lower figure 
than the latter give it. The effective way 
to meet their argument in the long run 
will undoubtedly be that of showing that 
the country bank is providing as good a 
grade of service as can be supplied, and 
as cheaply as it is furnished anywhere. 


The Future 


Granting that the country bankers of 
the United States are able to co-operate 
along the lines indicated, it would seem 
that they should be able to maintain the 
peculiar system of independent banking 
which has grown up in this country, and 
which has furnished local self-control of 
financial matters. Failure to come up to 
these requirements almost inevitably means 
gradual invasion of the country banking 
field by some one of the various round- 
about routes that are now being opened. 
Experience in other countries has shown 
that the small unit bank can be run by 
good ability as cheaply as a branch, but 
that in a good many cases it is not so 
conducted. The future of the American 
country banker undoubtedly depends upon 
his succeeding in attaining the very best 
kind of service at the lowest rate con- 
sistent with a fair return to himself and 
his stockholders. 





Reaction Against Recent Legislation 


Lack of Interest in Federal Reserve Membership—Con- 
servatism as to Rural Credit—Gold Policy Unsatisfactory 


Washington, May 31. 
NFORMATION that is coming in 
by way of reply to the question- 
naires sent out by the Committee 


I 


charged with the duty of investigating 


the question of membership in the 
Federal Reserve System is disclosing 
conditions relative to the attitude of 
banks with regard to membership 
which have been fully expected by 
those closest to the situation. They in- 
dicate that the non-members have not 
found, from their contact and competi- 
tion with existing members of the 
system, that the latter have so pro- 
nounced an advantage as to make it 
worth while for them to join the or- 
ganization, while they also show that 
the tendency on the part of non-mem- 
bers is to feel that through the new 
agricultural credits machinery it will 


be possible to get all of the advantages 
of membership which should belong to 
them were they to become full mem- 
bers by putting up the necessary 
amount of capital and purchasing 
shares in a reserve bank. 


Growth of Conservatism 


All this makes a state of things in 
which the effort to cure existing con- 
ditions, and to make the system more 
attractive, by legislation, is evidently 
quite out of the question—a fact which 
is obviously having its effect upon the 
minds of those government officers 
who are following the developments 
most attentively. 

There is an apparent growth of con- 
servatism on the part of farm loan au- 
thorities as a result of general anxiety 
expressed by country banks and others 

(Please turn to page 278) 
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How Banks May Get New Business 


A Matter of Concern to Every Banker 


ETTING new business has always 
t been a serious question with our 

banks; but of recent years it has 
become very generally a so-called “prac- 
tical problem” whiclr every bank has had 
to confront. The getting of new business 
is in some places more or less of a science, 
while in others it has become largely a 
bargain and sale proposition. In the cities, 
where branch banking is leading to a kind 
of cut-throat competition for certain 
classes of deposits, the new business cam- 
paign may easily reach a point at which 
it becomes a menace to sound and safe 
banking. 


Buying New Business 


The ordinary banker, especially the man 
who has gone without technical knowledge 
into banking from some 


it may furnish places and salaries to a 
considerable staff, and may be a real con- 
venience for depositors who would other- 
wise find the transaction of their business 
less easy. Such banks, however, are 
feeders, and are of no particular interest 
from any genuine banking standpoint. 
Their attractiveness consists in their loca- 
tion, their service to depositors, their con- 
venience of equipment and their success in 
advertising and disposing of these ad- 
vantages. 


Lending to Customers 


The real problem of getting new busi- 
ness and holding it cannot be reduced to 
any such low level as this except in branch 
banks and savings institutions. In a live, 
vital, banking institution the true hold ac- 


phase of the situation. Of two banks 
which perform the credit service equally 
well, the customer will of course prefer 
that which gives him the lower rate, but 
he will place the primary emphasis upon 
the service rather than upon the rate. 
This fact is oftentimes obscured; especially 
where there are a number of efficient 
banks which are performing a fairly well 
standardized service in about the same way 
or with about the same degree of efficiency, 
but it is always there. 

What has been said applies both to the 
country and to the city bank in very much 
the same way, although it is probably true 
that in the country bank the house-to- 
house and office-to-office solicitation in the 
effort to get new business or to take it 
away from the banks that already have 
it is usually very much 
reduced, ‘either because 





other kind of occupation, 
is inclined to look at 
banking as a_ business 
which simply deals in 
“money.” According to 
him, the bank goes out 
and “buys deposits,” pay- 
ing for them either in 
interest rates or in ex- 
treme forms of service 
of some kind, according 
as competition with other 
banks compels. 

Where this way of 
buying new business is 





profession. 


better a bank it is. 


HE banking field, in its way, is just as competitive as 
any other and, to be successful, the banker must be 
willing and able to compete with other banks. 
ing, the adoption of sound selling methods is completely 
desirable without in any way lowering the dignity of the 
After all, what the bank's customers want is 
service, and the more service the bank can render the 
In this article some of the funda- 
mentals of bank salesmanship are discussed. 


the banks already have, 
or think they have, about 
all the business there is 
to get, or because they 
In bank- do not want to have 
much competition of the 
sort that produces direct 
personal conflict or oppo- 
sition. 

In such cases, how- 
ever, there is a special 
form of competition 
which the country bank 
can engage in if it 
wishes, and which is de- 








developed largely, the 
bank often becomes a 
kind of strainer whose purpose it is 
to separate out from the general cur- 
rent of trade those “deposits” of which 
customers are willing to dispose for the 
considerations already spoken of. In such 
cases, the deposits which are bought are 
either “savings” in the sense that they 
represent the inactive funds of the de- 
positor, or else they are funds which do 
not stay long in the bank, but are promptly 
checked out, so that the bank is like a 
sieve. It retains the deposits for a little 
while, but since it has no actual business 
relations with the customers, it has no 
means of strengthening and increasing 
these funds, except through constant so- 
licitation and steady buying of more de- 
posits. 

Of course, the amount which it can af- 
ford to pay for such funds depends on the 
amount that it can get as modified by its 
“overhead.” The bank thus in fact re- 
lends the funds to a real bank, which has 
the connections with the commercial world 
necessary to insure opportunities for em- 
ploying the resources in genuine banking, 
or else it buys securities and does a kind 
of savings-bank business. In these ways, 
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quired on the community is found in the 
fact that the bank really discharges the 
service of banking in an efficient way. 
What is that service? It is essentially the 
study of credit and the undertaking to 
make the credit of customers liquid. This 
is done, in ordinary language, by making 
“loans,” which are really undertakings to 
guarantee the credit of customers. Such 
loans, of course, always take the form of 
“deposits” or “notes”—that is to say they 
are the liabilities of the bank itself, and 
thus the bank gets business by doing busi- 
ness. Its deposits grow out of its loans. 

This is a situation very different from 
that which exists in the former case, 
where the bank really buys the use of the 
customer’s funds without doing anything 
for him, except to cash his check. Compe- 
tition in these circumstances is a very in- 
teresting economic problem, involving 
fundamentally the question how success- 
ful and serviceable the bank can be in 
understanding and in “sizing up” the 
credit possibilities of the customer. 

To some extent the bank’s charge for 
this service—its “rate of interest”—is in- 
volved, but that, after all, is a rather minor 


“igned to develop new 
business. Undoubtedly, there is an enor- 
mous field still to be covered by the check 
and deposit system, the question being how 
far it may be possible to develop that sys- 
tem among customers, weaning them away 
from the savings deposit idea, and pro- 
moting the plan of payment by check in 
payroll and other disbursements. 

As things stand, it is greatly to the 
banks’ interest to shift funds from sav- 
ings or time-deposit account to the open 
checking account. In the latter case, the 
bank is doing real service in facilitating 
the economical performance of the com- 
munity’s business, while, at the same time, 
it tends strongly to hold the support of 
those who recognize its effective work in 
bringing a new kind of convenience within 
their reach. 

Some country banks have greatly en- 
larged the stability of their funds, and 
have correspondingly increased their prof- 
its by encouraging and making it worth 
while for the new groups of customers to 
use their resources, while at the same 
time they find means of handling the ac- 
count in such a way as to get a profit out 

(Please turn to page 265) 
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The Banking Situation 


Effect of Reaction in Trade— Strain Some- 
what Relaxed — Agricultural Demand Growing 
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a good many securities, and 
they may be expected to go on 
disposing of them as long as 
bond prices hold up well. This 
policy they will probably pur- 
sue for some time to come, as- 
suming that low rates are 
maintained by Federal Reserve 
banks—with corresponding in- 
fluence upon bond prices. As a 
result, the immediate increase 
of demands upon Reserve banks 








“loaned up” they have 
sually no direct connection 
vith Federal Reserve banks, 
nd at such periods the volume 
rediscounts that may be asked for is, if 
iything, of less importance than the 
mount of bills purchased in open market 
y Federal Reserve banks. But when the 
ember banks approach a “loaned-up” 
mdition, as at present, the case is quite 
ifferent and the fluctuations in the amount 
applications for rediscount reflect in an 
nportant way the changes in the volume 
business. 
Accordingly, falling off within recent 
eeks in the amount of rediscount accom- 
odation asked for is a matter of very 
ibstantial importance from the stand- 
int of the business community. It illus- 
ates the fact that the business situation 
is heretofore been furnished with prac- 
cally all of the funds that it needs for 
irrent financing, and has absorbed them, 
hile the hesitation in business that has 
ken place within recent weeks has tended 
cut down the amount of new accommo- 
tion which would otherwise be needed 
r current and new financing. 
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1918 a 
Commercial Paper Outstanding—Twenty-six Dealers 


1919 1920 1921 1922 


Some relaxation has also taken place in 
the actual amount of strain or demand to 
which member banks are being subjected. 
This is seen in the changes in the actual 
loans and discounts of member banks 
which, although increasing, are going 
ahead at a decidedly slower rate, while 
their investments in many parts of the 
country continue to fall off, showing that 
the movement which had begun in the 
shifting of investment funds into available 
banking resources through the sale of 
bonds and long-term securities held in 
portfolio has not yet been brought to a 
close. In fact, the relative stability of 
bonds, as illustrated by the comparatively 
firm figures of the past week or two, have 
shown why it is that many bankers con- 
sider this a favorable moment at which to 
dispose of their securities. This a good 
many of them have done, instead of 
rediscounting to meet current needs, and 
that policy partly accounts for the relaxa- 
tion of demands for credit at Reserve 


BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


for commercial accommodation 
in behalf of members is scarce- 
ly to be expected pending the 
arrival of definite changes in the business 
situation which are not now apparently in 
sight. 


Close of Treasury Financing 


An important factor in the banking sit- 
uation is undoubtedly seen in the close of 
the treasury refunding and financing 
processes which were brought to an end 
on May 26, when the books for subscrip- 
tions to the new treasury notes were 
closed. These offerings of certificates and 
notes from time to time during the past 
two years have had a very important ef- 
fect upon the banking situation, and have 
undoubtedly resulted in putting consider- 
able quantities bank funds into the 
new offerings which have presented them- 
selves so frequently. It may now be ex- 
pected that banking policy in this regard 
will be a good deal more stable; and that, 
inasmuch as the treasury issues have now 
assumed a longer-term form, there would 

(Please turn to page 278) 
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Industrial Inquiries 


SOME BIG YIELDS IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


Reaction in the market has brought many middle-grade preferred issues down 
to levels where return on the investment is from 814% to 914% 

In a reactionary stock market, I have noted that preferred stock issues of smaller companies 
that are more or less unseasoned frequently have a substantial decline in price so that they can 
be picked up on a basis to return a very high yield to the investor. Is it not a fact that many 
of these issues, due to the prosperity of the company in the past year, are in a reasonably sound 
position and likely to recover in value? I would be indebted to you if you would give me a 
few suggestions along these lines.—A. T. S.—Elmira, N. Y. 

You are quite correct. In a declining market, unseasoned preferred stocks or pre- 
ferred issues that have a very narrow market, frequently, get down to levels where 
they are, undoubtedly, attractive from the investment viewpoint. As a rule, these issues 
cannot be put in the high-grade class, but frequently they are good middle-grade issues, 
suitable for a business man’s investment. The following list appears attractive to us 


at this time: 

Preferred Stocks Dividend Yield 
Manufacturing 8 8.7% 
Market Street Railway prior pfd 6 9.0% 
Austin Nichols 7 8.5% 
Worthington Pump B 6 98% 
Manati Sugar 7 8.5% 


Spicer Manufacturing earned the preferred dividend with a large margin to spare 
in 1922 and for the first quarter of 1923, earned 17% on the preferred stock or at the 
rate of 68% per annum. The company is rapidly retiring its funded debt, thus placing 
the preferred stock in a stronger position. 

Market Street Railway earnings are running at the rate of about twice the dividend 
requirements on the prior preferred stock. There are 10% back dividends due on this 
issue. In view of the fact that these earnings are made on a basis of a 5c fare, there 
is every reason to believe that they will continue on a favorable basis. Moreover, there 
is a chance of the City of San Francisco buying the properties which would be a very 
favorable development. 

Austin Nichols for the year ended January 31, 1923, earned 13.07% on the preferred 
stock. There are no bonds ahead of this issue and the working capital of the company 
alone is very nearly equal to the total amount of preferred stock outstanding. Earnings 
in the present year are understood to be on a still more favorable basis. 

Worthington Pump in 1922 did not quite cover dividend requirements on the pre- 
ferred B stock, but it is well known that the machinery business is one of the last to 
feel the effects of improving conditions and earnings at the present time are understood 
to be substantially in excess of preferred dividend requirements. The company has no 
funded debt and is in strong financial condition with over five and a half millions cash 
and Government securities on hand. 

Manati Sugar did not earn the dividend on the preferred stock for the year ended 
October 31, 1922, but with the big advance in the price of sugar it will show a very 
substantial profit in the current year. For the five years ended October 31, 1922, 
earnings on the preferred stock averaged 108% per annum. This dividend appears 
very secure, in view of the conditions existing at this time in the industry. 


Spicer 


per annum. This would mean a rate of 
$5.00 per share per annum on the new no 
par stock. 

American Locomotive is booked up al- 
most full to the end of the year and has 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
Recapitalization 


I understand that American Locomotive is 
to be recapitalized. Will you please give me 


the particulars of the recapitalization plan and 
also what information you have available in 
regard to earnings and the outlook for the 
company ?—R. J. H., Sanford, Maine. 

The board of directors of American 
Locomotive have recommended that the 
common stock be changed to no par value 
and that two shares of no par value stock 
be given in exchange for each share of 
$100 par value. A meeting of stock- 
holders will be held June 11th to act on 
this recommendation and it, undoubtedly, 
will be approved. The last dividend de- 
clared was $2.50 per share on the common 
stock or at the rate of $10.00 per share 
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already taken a fair amount of business 
for delivery in the first quarter in 1924. 
The company has not issued any official 
statement of earnings, but as gross ship- 
ments this year are expected to run close 
to one hundred millions, it is estimated 
that earnings should run $35 to $40 a share 
on the present outstanding stock, after all 
charge-offs for depreciation. American 
Locomotive is in very strong financial con- 
dition with over thirteen million dollars 
of marketable securities and cash‘on hand. 
We consider it one of the most attractive 
of the equipment issues. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
Large Bank Loans 


A little expert advice in my case is badly 
needed. I am hung up in International 
Paper with a ten point loss. Do you not knou 
whether conditions warrant my holding the 
stock for a recovery or whether it is best to 
accept this loss and switch into some dividend- 
paying issue that wouid give me a return on 
my money and which also may appreciate in 
value?—R. L., Hot Springs, Va. 

International Paper for 1922 reported a 
deficit of 6.2 millions after preferred divi- 
dends as compared with a deficit of 2.6 
millions in 1921. These large losses have 
weakened the financial condition of the 
company and as of December 31, 1922, 
notes payable totalled 12.6 millions. While 
it is true that the company is understood 
to have turned the corner this year and 
is showing something earned on the com- 
mon stock, dividends, in our opinion, are 
decidedly remote, as good management 
would dictate that this floating debt be 
cleared up before the common stockhold- 
ers receive anything. The stock is not 
without long-pull possibilities, but at this 
time, we would advise a switch into Man- 
hattan Railway modified guaranteed, sell- 
ing around 42. Under the terms of the 
lease as modified with the Interboro Rapid 
Transit Company, this stock will be en 
titled to a 4% rate in October of this year 
and a 5% rate in October 1924. 


CENTRAL LEATHER 
Outlook for Common 


Some years ago I purchased 50 shares of 
Central Leather common stock at around $85 
a share. I continued to hold the stock even 
though the dividend was passed in the hope 
that the company would come back. However 
it has been a long wait and I have rather lost 
confidence in that company. I am perfectly 
willing to hold for a year or two without divi- 
dends, if there is a fair chance that at the end 
of that time, I will again be getting a good 
return on my money.—L. F., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Central Leather took a terrific loss dur- 
ing the deflation period of 1920-21, the 
total deficit for these two years amount- 
ing to thirty-five millions. In the preced- 
ing years, however, the company had piled 
up some large profits and as a result it 
is in comfortable financial condition at the 
present time, cash on hand, December 31, 
1922, being 6.3 millions. The company 
apparently has at last turned the corner. 
Earnings for the first quarter of 1923, 
after’ allowing for preferred dividends, 
were equal to $2.30 a share on the com- 
mon stock or at the rate of $9.20 per share 
per annum. Although these earnings are 
good, no early dividend action can be ex- 
pected on the common stock, as the com- 
pany has a profit and loss deficit of four 
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millions and in addition there is 
14% back dividends due on the 
preferred stock which must be 
paid off before the common share- 
holders can receive anything. However, 
if you are willing to hold the stock with- 
out any return for a year or two, it is our 
opinion that it will give a better account 
of itself and that you will ultimately be 
able to get out to better advantage than 
at existing prices. 


CANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
Twenty Million Unfilled Orders 


As @ holder of Canadian Car ¢@ Foundry 
stock, I will be pleased to have your opinion 
as to the outlook for dividends and the latest 
information you have on hand in regard to 
carnings.—F. L. 8., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Canadian Car & Foundry for the year 
ended September 30, 1922, reported a 
deficit of $586,632 which compares with a 
deficit of $892,396 for 1921. At the present 
time, however, the situation has radically 
changed, as the company has about twenty 
million dollars unfilled business on its 
books, whereas in the preceding year their 
unfilled orders were less than a million 
dollars. Capacity operations are, there- 
fore, assured for some time to come and 
in the current fiscal year, the company 
will, undoubtedly, show handsome profits. 
The balance sheet as of September 30, 
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1922, showed the company to be in good 
financial condition, current assets totaling 
6.8 millions as against current liabilities 
of only 0.6 million. In view of the out- 
look for good earnings and the comfort- 
able financial condition, there is little 
doubt, but that dividends on the preferred 
stock will be resumed very shortly. There 
are 12%% back dividends due on this 
issue and these, of course, will have to be 
cleaned up before the common stock can 
receive anything. This may delay divi- 
dends on the common stock for some little 
time, but we consider it to have rather 
attractive long pull possibilities. 


HIS MOTHER’S FUNDS 
Sound Securities Yielding over 6% 


As the 
property 


result of the sale of a piece of 
my mother has $9,000 to invest. 
Will you be kind enough to suggest a list 
of bonds that are reasonably safe? I would 
like to get a yield of at least 6%.—H. D., 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


We feel that the following list of bonds 
would be a desirable investment for your 
mother. We have included one or two 
issues that give a rather high yield, but 

(Please turn to page 258) 





Inquiries on Oil Securities 


PIERCE OIL 
Weak Financial Condition 


Please let me have your report on Picrce 
Ou. I hold some of the common stock at con- 
siderable loss.—D. K., Carlisle, Pa. 

The most recent statement of earnings 
of the Pierce Oil Corporation covers the 
first seven months of 1922 in which period 
there was a deficit of $779,048. This is 
a very poor showing in view of the gen- 
eral prosperity of the oil industry during 
those months. The great trouble with the 
company appears to have been poor man- 
agement which resulted in unfavorable 
earnings and also hurt the credit of the 
company, which, for some time, has been 
very poor and has greatly interfered with 
its facilities for doing business. The com- 
pany apparently has valuable properties 
but this inefficient management has pre- 
vented a good earning power from being 
developed. There appears to be a some- 
what better opportunity for stockholders, 
however, in view of the fact that a new 
management has taken control including 
Henry L. Doherty, Alton B. Parker, A. B. 
Leach and others. This management, 
however, is not very firmly seated as there 
is still litigation as to which group is en- 
titled to control. Another development of 
an unfavorable nature is the recent render- 
ing of a decision against the company in- 
volving the establishment of a liability for 
about $2,000,000 for the breach of a con- 
tract for furnishing oil made with the 
Railroad Administration. It is hoped that 
this decision will be reversed on appeal but 
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the effect has been to still further under- 
mine the credit of the company. 

You can readily see from these facts 
that the securities are highly speculative 
and the only hope is that the management 
may be able to take hold properly and 
change some of these conditions for the 
better. In our opinion, however, there are 
many other securities with more definite 
future possibilities than Pierce Oil Com- 
mon and we do not favor it even at present 
levels. 


MEXICAN SEABOARD 
Large Acreage in Mexico 


When Mexican Seaboard was reporting big 
earnings I purchased a few shares of the stock 
at 40, and still have it. What is your opinion 
of the stock at this time?—E. L. M., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Mexican Seaboard Oil shares are highly 
speculative. The company’s production on 
account of salt water invasion of its To- 
teco wells fell to 10,000 barrels of oil a day 
from 100,000 barrels daily last summer. It 
also has two wells in the Panuco district. 
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It has just been reported that a new 

well was brought in in the Toteco 

field running 25,000 barrels a day, 

but of course this rate may not be 
maintained any length of time. The specu- 
lation in the situation is the fact that it 
owns 6,000,000 acres of undeveloped land 
in Mexico. In the event oil in large quan- 
tities is brought in as a result of develop- 
ment of its acreage the stock is in position 
to have a very considerable advance. In 
view of the possibilities in connection with 
this large undeveloped acreage we regard 
the stock as a fair gamble. The company 
is in good financial condition. 
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INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM 
Millions to Spend on Development 


A friend has advised me to purchase Inter- 
national Petroleum for a big advance in price. 
Do you look for this stock to have an carly 
advance?’—R. H. J., Decatur, Ill, 


The International Petroleum Co., Ltd., 
is controlled by the Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., 
which in turn is controlled by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. The com- 
pany produces, refines and manufactures 
petroleum, natural gas, coal and mineral 
substances generally. Its holdings in 
South America consists of an area esti- 
mated to be about 2,000,000 acres in Co- 
lombia, about 600 square miles in Peru 
and 125,000 acres in Ecuador. The stock 
would seem to have good long-pull possi- 
bilities, but we are inclined to believe that 
the realization of them will be very slow, 
as doubtless a great many millions of dol- 
lars will have to be spent in developing 
the South American properties and, for 
this reason, dividends are likely to be 
small for some time to come. 


MIDDLE STATES OIL 
Capitalization Increased 


I have been told that Middle States Oil has 
a very large cash surplus, that it is earning its 
dividend more than twice over and that the 
stock is very cheap at present price of 11. Do 
you agree with this?—S. T. Houghton, Mich, 

Middle States Oil report for the year 
ended December 3lst, 1922, shows net in- 
come equivalent to $2.79 a share on the 
outstanding stock but this was before 
making any deduction for depletion or de- 
preciation which in an operating company 
such as this should be a large charge as 
a rule. The balance sheet as of December 
31st, 1922, shows cash on hand of $242,426; 
accounts and bills receivable $1,751,000 
and inventories $404,655 as against current 
liabilities of $210,000. While this is a fair 
financial condition it is not anything re- 





supplied for $25. 
desirable switches suggested. 


SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 


E have had so many requests for special reports on lists of securities and for com- 
W plete analytical reports on individual stocks and bonds that we have organized a 

Special Report Department to handle this work. 
amount of research work necessary, but in all cases estimates will be submitted. A 
complete report on any stock or bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange will be 
In analyzing lists of securities definite recommendations are made and 
This new service does not in any way interfere with the 
present free service supplied by the Inquiry Department to subscribers which entitles 
them to a brief report on any three securities. 


Charges will vary with the 
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markable in view of the fact that 
this company now has $23,917,000 
stock outstanding of a par value of 
$10. The information given you 
that the company had a large cash surplus 
on hand is not correct according to their 
own balance sheet. We do not favor the 
stock. 
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RYAN CONSOLIDATED 
Financial Condition Improved 


I have held Ryan Consolidated for some time 
as I did not feel like selling out at a big loss. 
Is the company showing any improvement in 
carnings and do you consider that there is any 
possibility for dividend payments?—H. M., 
ZYaunton, Mass. 


Ryan Consolidated Petroleum through 
its subsidiaries the Ryan Petroleum Corp. 
and Morton Petroleum owns 85,000 acres 
in Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma. For the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1922, net operating 
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profits were $411,051. This, however, is 
before deducting anything for depreciation 
and depletion. The balance sheet as of 
Dec. 31, 1922, shows that the company has 
made some progress in strengthening its 
financial condition. Cash on hand was 
$406,534 comparing with $227,657 as of 
Dec. 31, 1921. Current liabilities were 
$34,539 as against $91,474 in 1921. Capi- 
talization consists of 295,530 shares of 
stock of no par value. The stock is of 
course highly speculative but in view of 
the fairly good financial condition and 
earnings reported we should say that it 
has speculative possibilities and that if the 
company continues to do as well as it did 
in 1922 dividends are not unlikely. Pro- 
duction has been averaging in excess of 
1,000 barrels a day. 





New Security Offerings 


MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS 7s 


Closed First Mortgage 


I note that Midland Steel Products 1st mort- 
gage bonds are offered at a price to return 
7.15%. This is a very liberal yield, and if 
you consider the bond sufficiently well pro- 
tected, I will probably make the investment. 
—G. L. P., White Plains, N Y. 

Midland Steel Products $2,500,000 Ist 
mortgage 7s, due 1938, are secured by a 
closed first mortgage on all the physical 
property of the company. Appraised value 
of permanent properties is $5,614,460, equal 
to $2,245 per $1,000 bond. Total net tan- 
gible assets are $7,579,605, equal to $3,031 
per $1,000 bond. Midland Steel Products 
has been organized to take over the busi- 
ness and property of the Detroit Pressed 
Steel Co. and the Parish & Bingham Corp. 
of Cleveland. The new company will be 
the largest manufacturer of pressed steel 
automobile and motor-truck frames. 
Plants have combined floor space of 
607,661 square feet. For the eight-year 
period ended December 31, 1922, combined 
net earnings after deducting depreciation 
and inventory losses but before Federal 
taxes, averaged $903,469 per annum or 
more than five times the maximum in- 
terest requirements on this issue. Bonds 
may be converted at option of holder 
into 8% participating cumulative preferred 
stock from May 2, 1924, to May 1, 1927, 
on the basis of 10 shares for each $1,000 
bond; for the next four years on basis 
of 9% shares and thereafter until ma- 
turity on basis of 9 shares. The 8% pre- 
ferred is entitled to 80% of all distributed 
earnings after payment of $4 a share on 
the common. A semi-annual sinking fund 


will retire 60% of the bonds before ma- 
turity. While this is not a gilt-edge issue 
the business is well established and should 
continue to show good profits. We con- 
sider it an attractive middle-grade bond. 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER 6s 
Yield 574% 


Please let me have your report on Potomac 
Electric Powers 68s.—C. C., Jersey City, N. J. 

Potomac Electric Power Co. general and 
refunding 6s, Series B, due 1953, were re- 
cently offered at 10114 to yield 574%. This 
company does the entire commercial elec- 
tric light and power business in the City 
of Washington and adjoining communi- 
ties, serving without competition an esti- 
mated population of 475,000. For the 12 
months ended March 31, 1923, net earn- 
ings were 2.5 million and for the 12 
months ended March 31, 1922, were 2.4 
million. Annual interest on bonds is $719,- 
454. Including this issue the outstanding 
bonded debt of the company is about 60% 
of the value of the physical properties. 


ROME WIRE CO. 6% NOTES 
Well-Secured Issue 


What is your opinion of Rome Wire Co., 3- 
year 6% notes?—A. N. L., Worcester, Mass. 

Rome Wire Co. 3 million 6% notes, due 
May 1, 1926, are issued under a trust 
agreement which provides that the com- 
pany will not create any mortgage in- 
debtedness without equally securing this 
issue. No additional funded debt may be 
issued unless total net assets are at least 
250% and net current assets at least 110% 
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of total funded debt and unless 

average net earnings for the three 

preceding fiscal years are at least 

three times the total interest re- 
quirements. Average annual net profits, 
after deducting all depreciation charges, 
for the 7 years ended December 31, 
1922, were $682,122 or 334 times in- 
terest requirements on this issue. Net 
profits for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year were equal to more than 2% 
times total interest requirements for the 
entire year. Total net assets of the com- 
pany amount to 84 million or 280% of 
this issue. Net current assets are 5.6 mil- 
lion. Company’s output in 1922 was 76 
million pounds of copper rods, copper wire 
and copper-wire products. This is a well- 
secured issue and attractive at the offered 
price of 98 to yield 634%. 


THE BALDWIN CO. 
Three-Year 6% Notes 


Having disposed of the greater part of my 
stocks I have considerable funds on hand avail- 
able for investment. I note your advise in 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET to keep funds 
in liquid condition at this time. Would you 
consider the recent offering of the Baldwin Co., 
3-year 6% notes suitable for this purpose.—B. 
M. L., Dayton, O. 

Capitalization of the Baldwin Co. con- 
sists of $2,453,000 preferred stock, $2,- 
000,000 common stock, the $1,800,000 6% 
notes, due June 1, 1926. Ratio of cur- 
rent assets to total outstanding obligations, 
including these notes, it 335%. The com- 
pany has an excellent earning record over 
a long period of years. Average earnings 
for the past three years are more than six 
times the interest requirements on the 
notes. These notes are undoubtedly well 
protected from the viewpoint of earning 
power and assets. We do not, however, con- 
sider them desirable for your purpose as 
the issue is small and may have a rela- 
tively thin market which may make it 
difficult to sell at any time without a sac- 
rifice in price. As an investment to be 
held until maturity, however, we consider 
the notes desirable. 


JERSEY CENTRAL P. & LT. 
First Lien 6%s 


Kindly give your opinion of the Jerscy Cen- 
tral Power & Light 6%% Serics A bonds re- 
cently offered at 97 to yield 6.75%.—W. &., 
Boston, Mass. 

Jersey Central Power & Light supplies 
electric light and power service to some 
forty communities in central New Jersey 
through subsidiary companies. The First 
Lien 6%s, due 1948, represent a first lien 
on the operating properties through pledge 
of all outstanding securities, including 
bonds and stocks of subsidiary companies. 
Properties have been recently appraised 
by Sanderson & Porter at over 6.2 mil- 
lion, an amount equivalent to $1,800 for 
each $1,000 bond of this issue. Earn- 
ings for the 12 months ended March 31, 
1923, were $468,874 as against annual in- 
terest requirements on these bonds of 
$227,500. This is a well-secured issue in 
cur opinion and attractive at the offered 
price of 97 to yield 6.75%. 
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Business Recession in Sight 


Declining Volume of Wholesale Trade and 
Falling Prices Mark Reversal of Business Trend 





STEEL 











New Buying Shows Setback 


HILE production is being main- 
W tained at the high levels of the last 
few months, it is a question 
whether some recession will not occur in a 
few months from now. New buying is 
coming in in relatively small volume, al- 
though buyers on old contracts show no 
hesitation about receiving current ship- 
ments. One result of this situation is the 
tendency of premiums for nearby delivery 
to disappear. Jobbers report a marked 
slowing down of buying interest and rate 
of withdrawal of stocks -from warehouse. 
It is not surprising therefore that a 
downward tendency in prices, though still 
of very small dimensions, is making its 
appearance. To some extent this repre- 
sents part of the premium which had been 
absorbed into current quotations, but in 
part, also, it is a genuine price decline. It 
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Unit of Measure) 
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is not believed in the trade, however, that 
it can go very far with conditions as they 
are today, including a strong market for 
fuel and a competitive bidding-up of labor 
costs by industry. 

Iron production is being well maintained 
in spite of the decline in prices, which be- 
gan some time ahead of the corresponding 
movement in steel. In fact, new furnaces 
are still being blown in, and buyers show 
little hesitation about entering the market 
at present levels. 

The effect of the decline of new build- 
ing and the holding-up of old projects has, 
of course, been felt by the industry, but 
consumptive demand from other lines of 
business, notably oil and automobile, has 
remained high enough to warrant a sus- 
tained high level of operations. Some de- 
cline in purchasing scale is to be expected 
from consuming industries in a fairly 
short time, however, if the present reces- 
sion keeps up as it bids fair to do, and in 
addition, the seasonal falling-off in output 
is about due at this time. Stabilization at 
a somewhat lower level of production and 
prices seems indicated as the outlook at 
the present time. 





OIL 











Refined Prices Turn Upward 


A somewhat better tone is noticeable in 
the oil business as a result of the stronger 
position of gasoline and kerosene in a 
number of Middle Western consuming 
centers. The wave of price-cuts seems to 
be about over for the time being, now that 
an earnest effort toward restriction of out- 
put by higher-cost oil producers, particu- 
larly the smaller companies, is under way. 
California production shows no sign of se- 
rious falling-off, however, and a further 
spurt in production in the new deep fields 
may upset the industry all over again. 

Consumption remains satisfactorily high, 
however, and even shows a tendency to go 
higher as the motoring season advances 
and the unseasonably cold weather dissi- 
pates. A weak spot on this side of the 
situation, however, is the unsatisfactory 
export trade, particularly with Europe. 
The development of refining capacity on 
the other side, and of crude production in 
nearby Asiatic fields threatens to diminish 


permanently the necessity for importations 
from this country on any large scale. 

The refining interests have found them- 
established on a fair profit 
after all the readjustments made 
necessary by the alternate reductions in 
crude oil and in refined products. Most of 
them are still in position to benefit by an 
increase in volume of operations, as there 
is considerable unused capacity in the 
country, and a period of intense 
competition among refiners is considered to 
be not impossible unless conditions change 


selves again 


basis 


more 


materially, 

Stocks on hand remain at record high 
levels, and are one of the most depressing 
features of the industry, as their carrying 
costs, including cost of capital invested, 
insurance, loss by evaporation, deprecia- 

(Please turn to page 280) 





THE TREND 
STEEL—Production 


record hig but volume of new 
buying smaller. Prices showing 
weakness for first time in months. 
Unfilled orders should show down- 
ward tendency from now on. 


COTTON—Prices show hesitation, with 
generally stronger tone and sus- 
tained recovery from recent lows. 
Weather outlook for new crop un- 
favorable. Retail prices of fin- 
ished goods show up better than 
raw commodity. 





close to recent 





COAL—Export improving, deferred re- 
sult of Ruhr situation. Prices 
somewhat firmer, much larger 
volume of business and sustained 
high production of coal of export 
quality mark improvement. 


OIL—Wave of price-cutting appears to 
be about over, some refined prod- 
ucts showing tendency to react 
from successive reductions of last 
three months. Record consump- 
tion a constructive trade factor. 


RUBBER—Prices showing weakness in 
spite of export restriction pro- 
gram. Export activities of non- 
controlled fields and falling off in 
trade consumption here lead to 
dealers’ concessions. 


RAILROADS—Earnings for roads as a 
whole at highest point reached in 
years; possible decline later in 
year anticipated. Labor troubles 
being averted by payment of 
higher wages to keep labor. 


SUMMARY: Gradual downward trend 
of business activity apparently well es- 
tablished, but slow tempo of decline 
compared with high levels recently 
reached warrants belief no sharp break 
as in 1920 is imminent. Continuing 
price recessions in wholesale fields so 
far only slightly reflected in retail 
prices, while wages still show upward 
trend. Speculative liquidation of minor 
importance noted in a few industries. 























School for Traders & Investors 


HE Ryan attempt to corner Stutz 

and the Saunders’ failure to corner 

Piggly-Wiggly, should prove to 
everybody that there is no money in cor- 
ners for either side. Any one undertak- 
ing to corner a stock runs the risk of 
“holding the bag” and having no one on 
whom to unload. Those who sell a stock 
short, and are cornered or nearly so, 
realize by this time that tremendous losses 
can be suffered by letting a stock run 
against one without any effort to limit 
the risk. 

We suppose that the fear of being cor- 
nered has more to do with the reluctance 
of the public to sell stocks short than 
any other single factor; but when we 
come to count the corners of the past 
several years, we find that there is about 
one chance in a million that a person will 
be so caught, and even this one chance 
can be eliminated by limiting 


Seventh Lesson 


Points on Short Selling 


point is included in the following: 
“We have been strongly urged to 
advise the prohibition or limitation of 
short sales, not only on the theory 
that it is wrong to agree to sell what 
one does not possess, but that such 
sales reduce the market price of the 
securities involved. We do not think 
that it is wrong to agree to sell some- 
thing that one does not rfow possess, 
but expects to obtain later. Contracts 
and agreements to sell, and deliver in 
the future, property which one does 
not possess at the time of the contract, 
are common in all kinds of business. 
The man who has “sold short” must 
some day buy in order to return the 
stock which he has borrowed to make 
the short sale. Short-sellers endeavor 
to select times when prices seem high 


| 


ket, in fact, helps to create the demand. 
If he is clever enough to sense weakness 
in the market when it is at high levels 
and looking top-heavy, he is entitled to 
the reward he gets in the way of profits 
on short sales. We mention these facts 
in order that our students may realize 
that there are two sides to the market and 
that the short side is just as legitimate 
as the long side, and if they are to be 
good traders and speculators they must 
banish the prejudice which has doubtless 
grown up in the minds of many of them 
and remould their ideas to conform to the 
true facts. 

There is another reason why the short 
side should be favored: It is a well-known 
fact that the public almost invariably 
operates on the long side, does most of 
its buying when stocks are strong and 
high, and acts as a foil to the professional 
operator and floor trader. The 
latter classes know how to take 





the risk to two, three, five or 
ten points on any short trade 
that is undertaken. Not to 
take this precaution, but to 
leave the way open for a large 
loss, is a form of financial sui- 
cide which we hope none of 
our students will ever commit. 
They can avoid this by plac- 
ing a stop order at the same 
time they sell a stock short. 
Failure to do this is like buy- 
ing a house and putting no fire 
insurance on it, 

We will discuss stop orders 
and their advantages in another 
lesson; meanwhile we will con- 
fine ourselves today to the sub- 
ject of short selling. 





the market. 


ject). 


general aspect. 


HIS article was written in response to the 
demand of a number of subscribers that 

we explain the part the short seller plays in 
Of course, we could have said a 
great deal more than is included in these col- 
umns (volumes could be written on the sub- 
The main attempt, however, has been 
merely to describe the function of short-selling 
in a practical way, so as to present its broadest 
Subsequent installments of the 
School for Traders & Investors will deal more 
at length with this subject. 


advantage of the short side, 
and most of the people to 
whom they sell at the top and 
from whom they buy at the 
low prices, are members of 
that big public who refuse to 
see the bear side. 


The Action of Stewart- 
Warner 


One of the most interesting 
illustrations of the way in 
which a stock can become over- 
bought and decline heavily be- 
cause short interest is lacking, 
is found in the recent action 
of Stewart-Warner. Any one 
who doubts the value of study- 








Speed of a Bear Market 


As the average bull market lasts two 
years and the average bear market one 
year, making a complete cycle of about 
three years, it will be seen that the mar- 
ket travels downward twice as rapidly as 
it moves upward; therefore the man who 
sells short at the top and is clever enough 
to cover at the bottom makes as much in 
one year as the so called long-pull opera- 
tor can realize in two years if he buys 
at the bottom and sells at the top. 

Notwithstanding the legitimacy and the 
practical necessity of short selling, many 
people look upon the bears as enemies 
of the Republic in general and of the 
holders of long stocks in particular. In 
the panic of 1907, there was a great out- 
cry against short selling, which resulted 
in the appointment by Governor (now 
Secretary of State) Hughes of a com- 
mittee to investigate all the operations of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Part of 
this committee’s report relating to this 
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in order to sell, and times when prices 
seem low in order to buy, their action 
in both cases serving to lessen ad- 
vances and diminish declines of price. 
In other words, short selling tends to 
produce steadiness in prices, which is 
an advantage to the community. No 
other means of restraining unwar- 
ranted marking up and down of prices 
has been suggested to us.” 


The Part the Short Seller Plays 


From this it will be seen that the short 
seller plays a very important part in mak- 
ing a broad and stabilized market. The 
bear is really the friend of the bull. Very 
often, when the bull wants to sell out 
there would be no one there to buy from 
him were it not for the bears who are 
so deprecated by people who do not under- 
stand. A short seller is a potential buyer; 
he can close his trades only by purchas- 
ing, and in so doing he supports the mar- 


ing the technical position of a 
stock should be entirely cured by looking 
into this episode. 

In the summer of 1921 Stewart-Warner 
sold at 21. In March and April, 1922, it 
worked up to around 35. By June it was 
45. In October it touched 53; in Novem- 
ber, 60; December, 79. The early part 
of 1923 marked an almost uninterrupted 
rise until in March it sold at 123, and in 
April at 124, or over 100 points in a year 
and a half—an appreciation of 500%. 

The news items which accompanied this 
rise showed that in 1920 the company 
earned $4.83 a share; in August, 1921, the 
business was reported to be going along 
nicely, its earnings running at the annual 
rate of about $2.75 a share. For the Sep- 
tember quarter, net profits were at.an even 
lower rate. In May, 1922, earnings were 
reported to be running at about $4 per 
share. For the half year they equaled 
nearly $8 per annum, the dividend having 

(Please turn to page 254) 
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_ Make a plan 


for your investments. Our experience in the 
needs of the small investor will help you. 


Ask us freely for information about present or prospective 
holdings—small accounts receive the same careful con- 
sideration as our larger customers. 


We have a department which specializes in Odd Lot 
orders for any listed securities. 


Booklet explaining this convenient (HiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


plan will be sent on request. Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Bowling Green 
Ask for MG New York 6500 


Six convenient offices in the metropolitan district 























A New $5 Consultation Service 
For Traders and Investors 


HOSE who do not maintain or have at their The advantages of such a service to traders 


. . : 4 in either round lots or odd lots should be ap- 
disposal sufficiently elaborate equipment to con parent from the fact that the advice costs only 


firm or reserve their judgment regarding the tech- one-twentieth of 1% in the case of a 100-share 
nical market position of stocks listed on the New lot. This fee may be properly considered as a 
York Stock Exchange are invited to avail them- form of insurance against the probability of de- 


selves of our Consultation Service liberately entering an ill-advised trade, and is a 
‘ nominal price to pay for confirmation of one’s 


In the interest of our extensive clientele engaged in own position or opinion. 


trading and investment, we maintain up-to-the-minute Opinions will be rendered upon receipt of the fee. A 
facilities which enable us to estimate the probable price deposit may be maintained with us in order to insure in- 
trend of most of the listed stocks with a degree of ac- stant response to requests for advices by phone, wire or 
curacy sufficient to considerably reduce the number of 

mistakes due to errors of judgment. The opinion of the 

average layman is likely to be based too often on super- 

ficial influences and untrustworthy news and propaganda. yy Cee 


. - Sulte 538, 42 Broadway, 
We are prepared to render our unbiased opinion re- New York City. 

i ; ifi i i ock I have decided to avail myself of your service and from time to time will 
garding the technical position of any active listed st . call on you for opinions as to the technical position of various stocks listed 
by stating that we believe the client should take a long, on the New York Stock Exchange. I understand thet I am to pay $5 for 

+. . . eac! opinion thus ren 
short, or neutral position, or by stating the approximate I have indicated, by checking box below, the manner in which I desire 
price at which the issues may be bought or sold to advices transmitted: ] 


*Phone Telegram Mail 
advantage. Oo 2 oO 
All telegrams sent collect—no charge for ‘phone messages New York City 


Our advice may be obtained by mail, telephone or tele- Enclosed find $ which please credit my account, 
graph for a nominal fee consistent with the expense of against which you will charge for opinions at the above rate. 
maintaining our readiness to serve. This fee is $5 for 
each opinion on the technical position of any individual 
stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Fees are 
payable in advance. 
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been raised in April to a $3 rate. In Oc- 
tober, the dividend was raised to a $4 
basis. In November, an extra dividend 
of $1 a share was declared. In January, 
this year, earnings were at the rate of 
$11 per share, and the dividend rate was 
raised to $6 per annum. 

Enthusiasts on the stock claimed that, 
while book value was only $49.50 a share, 
the earning power of the company was 
very large. Two million dollars of 8% 
convertible bonds were paid off four years 
in advance, leaving no funded debt, bank 
loans, or other indebtedness outside of 
current bills. 

At the height of the bull fever in March 
and April, this year, the earnings were 
supposed to be running at about $16 per 
share. I guess everybody in Chicago, De- 
troit, and other automobile centers had 
some Stewart-Warner. There was evi- 
dently “no limit to the earning power, nor 
the high price at which the stock was 
likely to sell.” With automobile produc- 
tion going on at terrific pace, and the de- 
mand for speedometers and other acces- 
sories outstripping all previous records, 
there was no trade reason why any one 
should get bearish. 

And that was just the trouble. 

Any market which is completely monop- 
olized by the bulls is in a highly unhealthy 
condition, for a good-sized short interest 
is absolutely necessary for the protection 
of the market in any active speculative 
stock. The position of Stewart-Warner 
was a good deal like that of an excursion 
steamer on which the passengers are all 
suddenly attracted to one side of the boat. 
The steamer tips over sideways. That is 
what Stewart-Warner did. <A lot of peo- 
ple wanted to get out at the same time. 

On Monday, April 30th, the stock 
opened at 117%, which was ex dividend 
24%4%. The following 600 shares resulted 
in a decline to 114, as follows: 


It rallied to 116%, but the closing trans- 
actions of that day were: 


During the afternoon of May Ist this was 
what happened: 


107% 


The stock closed on May 3rd at 104%. 
Part of the transactions on May 4th, 
which resulted in a decline of over 14 
points from the previous day’s close, were 
as follows: 


....-100% 
....-100 

300 ..... 99% 
200 .....100 

100 ..... 99 

900 ..... 98 

100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 98 

700 ..... 97 

300 ..... 98 

200 ..... 97% 
200 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
200 ..... 98 

300 ..... 98% 
100 98% 
100 ..... 98% 
200 ..... 98% 
200 ..... 983%4 
1000 ..... 98 

100 98% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 98 

100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
500 ..... 97% 
100 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 
100 ..... 97% 


1000 
200 


From 12 M. to 2 P.M. 


97% 

97% 

97 
Va 


4 
961% 


On Saturday, May 5th, the stock closed 
at 94. Monday morning it opened down 
5% points at 85 (1000 shares), and after 
fluctuating about that level during the 
morning, it took another dive after twelve 
o'clock as follows: 


In looking over these transactions we 
find numerous wide breaks between sales, 
indicating that there were no close bids. 
In order to find buyers the stock had to 
be offered down until someone was will- 
ing to take it. For example, on April 30th 
there were no sales between 116% and 
114—a gap of 2% points. That could 
scarcely happen to a stock in which there 
was a fair-sized short interest. On May 
4th there were numerous differences of a 
point between sales. 


The Results of Having No Short 
Interest 


Of course, we have not given all the 
transactions above, but just enough to 
illustrate our point. We do not know how 
much of this 40-point decline was due to 
wise selling, but the majority of the liqui- 
dation appears to have come from the pub- 
lic and the wide gaps between sales served 
to demoralize those who still held the 
stock, and undoubtedly forced the decline 
from ten to twenty points lower than it 
would have gone had there been a satis- 
factory short interest. 

The episode also illustrates how quickly 
money can be made on the bear side of a 
stock which is in a weak technical posi- 
tion; when many enthusiastic bulls hold 
the stock and few people are bearish on 
it; in other words when the supply is far 
in excess of the demand. Once such a 
supply is let loose it has a cumulatively 
depressing effect upon the shares. Each 
point decline weakens so many accounts 
that forced liquidation is the result. 


INTIMATE TALKS WITH 
READERS 
Right Viewpoint About Dividends 


HERE are few things connected 
T with investment and speculation that 

lead astray so often, or so far afield 
as the dividend question. 

After all, the main object of speculat- 
ing should be to make more money, in 
order to have more money to invest. 
When we invest, we should seek (a) 
safety of capital invested and (b) assured 
income that is more likely to increase than 
to grow smaller. 

All this expresses itself in the desire 
to buy dividend-paying stocks cheaply, or 
potential dividend payers at bargain prices, 
not so much because of an expected rise 
in cheap stocks so much as the possibility 
of the inauguration of dividends on them, 
and their graduation to the investment 
class. 

Many people, especially beginners, are 
real dividend-fans. We'll explain that 
term in a moment. Their actions in buy- 
ing “for the dividend” is, to our mind, 
productive of certain characteristic move- 
ments in stocks that we have noticed for 
a number of years. Such action is so 
marked that it becomes more than a mere 
coincidence. 

Get hold of a long list of dividend- 
paying stocks, and note the dates they sell 
“ex dividend,” or the dates of their reg- 
ular declarations. The quarterly disburse- 
ments are the most common and more 
easily followed. 

It seems almost uncanny how, at times 

(Please turn to page 260) 
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A 7% Income in Terms of Safety 


-A liberal income is constantly growing more important to thousands of investors because of 
heavy living expenses, but safety in investing remains as necessary as ever. How to obtain 
a good rate of interest without sacrifice of security is a problem which people everywhere are 
solving by investing in first mortgage real estate bonds. 


Miller Bonds, paying up to 7% interest; make a liberal yield available to investors in terms of 
safety. Every issue is secured by an income-earning building whose value and earning power 
are carefully appraised by independent authorities as well as by ourselves. Because most of 
these issues originate in the Southern States, the rate is somewhat higher than is generally 
obtainable on first-class bonds of this type elsewhere. Mail the attached coupon for our 
booklet, “Creating Good Investments,” which explains the safeguards surrounding Miller 
Bonds. 
pone ee 


Mail This Coupon Today Be G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 


812 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


. Dear Sirs: Please send me, without ob- 

ligation, your booklet “Creating Good In- 

e vestments,”’ with circular describing a good 
INCORPORATED first mortgage bond issue paying 7%. 


812 Carbide & Carbon Building, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville ID Gee cccissassenas 


“First —The Investor’s Welfare” 


OSL A LOOM LEMME CLOT TIC it at AT a a 
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BD  cccesecces 


Gia al Beith ncnccccceccscanesenceies . 



































$1,000 Yields $70 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


$500 Yields $35 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


$100 Yields $7 Yearly 
Plus Share in Profits 


Invested ‘2 7% Debenture Gold Bonds of Estab- 
lished Finance Corporation paying substantial Profit 
Sharing in addition to 7% interest. 


—Deals in Money Only— Always Strong, Legitimate Demand 
—Business, Assets and Earnings Growing Steadily 





—Under Capable Management of Long, Successful Experience 
—Interest and Profits Paid 5 Times Yearly 

—Income Above the Average—Higher Returns Probable 
9214% Interest and Profit Sharing in Cash has been 
paid investors in a similar Hodson Enterprise from 
CLARENCE HODSON & CO., Ine.. New York April 1913 to April 1923. 

Please send me Circular M-W-806 and copy of Use the coupon. It will bring you full details and 
booklet, “What is a Hodson Enterprise. also our very interesting Booklet “Profit Sharing 
Bonds.” No obligation in inquiring. Our good Rec- 
ord with investors for 30 years is your Assurance 
Name and our Best Recommendation. 


wa Clarence Hodson s [hb 


City ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC 
PECIALIZE INSOUND BONDS 


Hodson-Financed Banking Institutions have YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


5 20 30 nd i 
ee tee 135 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Odd Lots 
Allow Diversification 
Increase Safety 
Encourage Outright Pur- 
chase 


“Approximately 1-3 the 
daily transactions on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change are in ODD 
LOTS” 


Send for our interesting booklet, 
“Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for M.W.-304 
100 Share Lots 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Members ;New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee € Sugar Exchange 


61 Broadway, New York 

















MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statis- 
ticians and in that way keep in 
close contact with changing market 
conditions. 


If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail’’ 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & C0. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Canadian Pacific 
Chesapeake i 


Chicago & Northwestern. 
a ‘oy Pacific 


Erie 
Do. ist Pfd 
Great Northern Pfd 


Illinois Central 
= City Southern 


Pid. 
Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville 


N. Y., ag & St Louis. 
N. Y., H. & Hartford. 
ma Se A, &W 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette 
Pitts. & Vv 
Readin 

Do. 

Do. 2nd Pfd 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern Pacific 


® INDUSTRIALS: 


Adams Express 
— Chem 


Do. Pfd 


Am. Hide & Leather. 
Do. Pid 


Am. International 
Am. Linseed 


Anaconda 
Associated Dry Goods 


Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 


_ 1909-13 1914-18 
High Low igh Low 
90% 108% 
96 95% 
102% 124% 
90% 96 y 60% 
17% 66% 
65 % 126 170% 
51% 79 
9634 
130% 
123 
oa ae 


147% 
192 
33% 
26% 
19% 


147% 
109% 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


Pre-War War 
Period Period 


__T]T 
INDUSTRIALS 1909-13 1914-18 
Continued: i Low i 

lif, Packing on 
vlif. Petro. ......0e2++0++s 9: 16 
45 

16% 
80 


5414 
*166 


6 *anhs *150), *112% 
7 7 
61 2 585 
Crucible Steel “ 6% 12% 


Cuba Cane Sugar ae 24% m 


Cuban Amer. *33 
En dicott-Johnson -_ 
0. 


Ho iston Me aa deeed 


Hupp Motors 
Inspiration 


Inter. — 

Inter. Pape 

Invincible P Oil 

Kelly Sprin - 
Do. 8% 

Kennecott 

Keystone Tire 

Lackawanna Steel 
na Locomotive. . 


Middle States Oil. 
Midvale Steel. . 


B 
Ph: \adelphia Co 
Phillips Pe 
Pierce Arrow 


a 


Ray Cons. OePe cee 
Replogle Steel. .....-.++++-- 
+ wats L&s 

Pid 


‘ Beaee: Be: sus: cusess 


"arse: §: 


>” 


* 
& 
1s 


* Old stock. % Bid price given where no sales made. 
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The Trend 
of Trade 


Conditions in our basic 
industries are always un- 
dergoing changes. A di- 
gest of current conditions 
in several important lines 
is given in our May finan- 
cial letter. 


Copies to investors on 
request 


Mc DONNELL & (Oo. 
120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 




















DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO. 


11 Wall St. 208 So. La Salle St. 


New York Chicago, Ill. 








Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Cotton Exchange 








BRANCH OFFICES 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 
38 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


























Invest in 
Investment 


Good yield, exceptional 
safety, and attractive en- 
hancement possibilities, pre- 
dicated on the well-known 
investment advantages of 
select bank and other finan- 
cial corporation stocks, are 
offered to investors in the 


Eastern Bankers 
Corporation 


Operations of Company con- 
fined exclusively to invest- 
ment—an unusual opportu- 
nity for large or small in- 
vestors. 


Price and Particulars on request. 
Ask for Circular D1. 


Bankers Capital 


Corporation 
Bank and other Financial 
Corporation Stocks 


41 East 42nd St., New York 


Telephone Vanderbilt 1155 

















Rails 


A discussion of the outlook 
for railway stocks, with a 
table comparing present rate 
of edrnings with best pre- 
war years in railway history; 
range of market prices; per 
cent of earnings to prices in 
pre and post-war years and 
other interesting and inform- 
ative data. 


A copy will be mailed upon 
request 


Ask for Circular MW-69 





*“*Service in All Markets’’ 
Stocks—Bonds—Cotton—Grain 





Carden, Green & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


Telephone—Hanover 0280 











ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 249) 





from our examination of the security be- 
hind the bonds, we see no reason why they 
could not be included: Yield 
Price % 
Anaconda first mortgage 6s, due 
1953 97 6.25 
Sinclair Consolidated first lien 
and collateral 7s, due 1937... 100 7. 
Philadelphia Co. 6s, due 1944... 6. 
United States Rubber 5s, 
1947 87 6. 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. 5s, 
due 1947 84 6.1 
St. Louis & San Francisco prior 
lien 4s, due 1950 66 6.7 
International Paper first mortgage : 
85 6. 


Computing Tabulating Recording 
6s, due 1941 98 6.2 
American Tel & Tel 5s, due 1937 97 5.5 


By dividing the money among these 
issues, the yield will be quite liberal and 
we feel that no undue risk would be as- 
sumed. It is true that most of these issues 
are not considered gilt-edge, but they are 
mortgages of companies that have good 
records and which appear to be on the 
up-grade at the present time. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
Is the Dividend Safe? 


Am very anxious to have your opinion as 
to the safety of Bethlehem Steel’s 5% divi- 
dend. I bought the stock around 60 and am 
undecided whether or not to take my loss.— 
W. W. T., Vicksburg, Miss. 


Bethlehem Steel dividend of 5% cannot 
be considered very secure at the present 
time. Whether the company will be able 
to continue it or not depends, in our 
opinion, on how conditions in the steel in- 
dustry work out in the next six months. 
By taking in Midvale and Lackawanna, 
Bethlehem Steel has largely increased its 
outstanding common stock, and while this 
merger should ultimately be a favorable 
development considerable money will have 
to be spent in amalgamating these proper- 
ties and the benefit from this may not be 
reflected immediately. Any slowing up in 
the steel industry therefore would be 
likely to result in reduction or passing of 
dividends. We consider the outlook rather 
uncertain at this time and our advice is to 
switch into Manhattan Rwy. modified 
guaranteed selling around 42 and paying 
3%. Under the terms of the lease as 
modified by the Interboro Rapid Transit 
Co. this stock will be entitled to a 4% 


rate in October of this year and a 5% 


rate in October 1924. By making the 


switch we feel you will have a stock with 


less risk attached and one that will ap- 
preciate sufficiently in value to make up 


the loss you will have to take in selling” 


your Bethlehem Steel. 


SPICER MANUFACTURING 
Current Earnings Good 


Having purchased Spicer Manufacturing> 


stock at 22 the recent decline to 16 has 
me worried. 


if the company is all right. How are earnings 
running a— what is the outlook for diet 
dends?—J. J. K., Paterson, N. J. 


Spicer Manufacturing for the first 
quarter of 1923 earned $1.23 a share on 


‘is selling high enough. 


the common stock and the outlook is for 
still better showing in the second quarter. 
The decline in the stock has been, in our 
opinion, due to the generally unfavorabl: 
market conditions rather than anything c 
an unfavorable nature relating to the com- 
pany itself. No dividends are expected 
on the stock this year as the company hes 
$1,200,000 notes to pay off but with earr- 
ings running at the present rate the com- 
pany should be able to accomplish this in 
the current year. This would open the 
way for dividends in 1924, provided cf 
course that there is no important slum) 
in the automobile industry to curta! 
Spicer’s earnings. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
Increase in Orders 


Piease let me have the latest informaticn 
on Ailis-Chalmers. This stock sells low jf r 
a $4 dividend. Is there any weakness in tie 
financial condition of the company?—G. P. J ., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Allis-Chalmers for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1923, only earned 69c a sha 
on the stock which is a little less tha: 
dividend requirements. However, tl 
company has recently taken on conside 
ably more business and unfilled orders 
April 1, 1923, amounted to approximately 
12 million dollars which compares wi 
$8,215,000 at the close of 1922 and $7,300, 
000 April 1, 1922. This is the large 
volume of unfilled orders the company h 
had on hand since March 31, 1921, a 
should enable it to make a better showin: 
for the balance of the year.  Allis- 
Chalmers is in very strong’ financial con 
tion with a working capital of twent 
three million dollars and no bank loans. 


DOME MINES 
Switch Advised 


Have 100 shares of Dome Mines, which cvs 
me 20. Is the life of this mine accurate!) 
determined. In other words, I want to kn 
if there is any chance of their present rich « 
giving out soon? Would you hold the stoct! 
F. B. V., Jackson, Mich, 

Dome Mines for the nine months ende 
Dec. 31, 1922, earned $3.07 a share on thie 
stock as compared with 59c a share fo 
the same period in 1921. This importa 
increase in earnings has been due to t 
uncovering of richer ore bodies. Whi! 
expert mining opinion is to the effect tl 
this mine will have a long life and continue 
to show rich values, a large amount 
ore has not been blocked out and the i 
vestor cannot be absolutely assured tl 
these. high values will continue. On t 
earning power the company has demo. 
strated up-to-date, we feel that the sto 
In July, it is a0 
ticipated that the stock will be put on a 4 


, dividend basis, which at present levels is 


I have the stock outright anda very attractive yield, but it should 
temporarily lower price does not bother m@1w 


realized that in a mining property such as 
this the principal must be amortized; in 
other words, part of the dividend payment 
should be considered as repayment of 


(Please turn to page 279) 
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WHY WE LOST OUR 
TRADE BALANCE 
(Continued from page 208) 








us, and we were in no mood to allow them 


sell us what little they could. 
In the long run, however, international 
ide cannot be carried on on a gold basis. 


\'e already have an excessive and burden- 
some proportion of the world’s gold re- 
serves as it is, and when we have taken 


all the gold that is not clamped away 
ht in Government treasuries we shall 
d ourselves confronted with a number 
disagreeable alternatives. 


We may find that nobody can afford to 
y from us any more, because of lack 
gold to pay us with; or that we shall 
ve to import on a much larger scale 
n ever before, to enable our customers 
settle their accounts with us; or we 


siall have to extend long-term credits, 


ing paper in exchange for goods, while 

paper sooner or later will bear not 
ly principal but interest which will have 
be settled somehow all over again. 


A Possibility 


\t the same time, the gold that we 


take in is used to extend further credits 


thin this country and so keeps prices 
h and further limits our ability to ex- 
t competitively. Should the balance of 


rade remain against us for a protracted 
ength of time, we might well see a rever- 
sal of this trend, as we had in 1920, and 
ind gold leaving the country faster than 
it comes in. 


Judging by the history of recent years, 


should we have a period of business de- 


ssion, or even of declining activity in 
home market, export activity would 


ake a new lease of life, as it has in the 


t every time the domestic market “went 
k” on the manufacturers. There have 
n good reasons why these spurts have 
n sporadic, in the past, and not the 
st of these reasons has been our re- 
il, as a nation, to receive sufficient im- 
ts to pay for the exports, and our 


in .istence, as a nation, that we be paid 
in gold where possible. In this way the 


tuations in domestic prosperity (indi- 
-d in our graph by the fluctuations of 
lesale prices), our net gold imports, 
our foreign trade have been closely 


iced up. 


er 


ins 


in 
sit 
no 
lis 
ex 
at 
fo 


Capitalization 


hould we develop an independent, ex- 
ling and vigorous export trade, these 
tions would be changed. Export bus- 
s would no longer vary inversely with 
1estic business, and it might do much 
stabilize the latter. Imports would 
ably increase as fast as if not faster 

exports, and if they increased fast 
igh, we might find ourselves export- 
gold at the same time that we are 
easing our exports of goods. Such a 
ition would show that more or less 
nal conditions were being reestab- 
‘d in international trade, and that the 
rt trade of the United States was 
ist beginning to develop from a sound 
idation. 
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Safety and Income 


WHEN you purchase a security you 
naturally demand: first, the perma- 
nent safety of your money; then, the 
prompt payment of a definite and 
regular return until the investment 
matures. 


Straus Bonds have been safe, for 
more than 41 years. 


They yield 6% to 642%, and have 
never failed to pay every cent of in- 
terest and principal in cash when 
due. 


Straus Bonds may be had in $1000, 
$500and$100 amounts. Write today 
for list of current offerings. Ask for 








BOOKLET D-943 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN PORTY CITIES INCOK PORATED 


Srraus BuILpInG Straus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yorr CHICAGO 


79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


























The Foundation Company 
COMMON STOCK 


We have prepared a booklet on this Company and the outlook 
for its Stock, which we shall be pleased to send on request. 


Kelley, Drayton & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE Telephone Broad 6291 
UPTOWN OFFICE: 50 EAST 42nd STREET 
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LISMAN’S 
REVIEW 


of 


America’sForeignInvestments 
and the 


Railroad Bond Market 


Information contained 
therein regarding: 


Economic and political conditions 
as affecting the bond market. 


Developments in the market for 
foreign investment bonds. 


Valuable to banks, dealers and 
investors. 


Sent every month upon request, with- 
out obligation. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


20 Exchange Place, New York City 


Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

















WHITEHOUSE & CO. 


Established 1828 


Stocks and Bonds 
Accounts Carried 


111 Broadway, New York 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


BALTIMORE 
Keyser Building 


BROOKLYN 
186 Remsen St 

















AMER. SMELTING & 
REF. CO. 
(Continued from page 241) 








ten years, bond interest has never been 
earned less than twice over and only on 
three occasions less than 5 times. The 
preferred stock has paid full dividends 
without a break since the organization of 
the company in 1899. 

Common dividend payments have been 
quite conservative, compared with earn- 
ings, and the passing of the dividend in 
June, 1921, was the first interruption since 
1904. 


Strong Financial Position 


The financial position is very strong. 
According to the latest balance-sheet, 
dated Dec. 31, 1922, the company had a 
working capital of 47.7 millions and a cur- 
rent ratio of 4% to 1. Cash and equiva- 
lents in the form of Government securi- 
ties and call loans amounted to 7.6 mil- 
lions. It is reported that by April 31 of 
this year the working capital had been 
increased to 50.2 millions and cash plus 
equivalents to 19.5 millions, though part 
of the increase is undoubtedly due to the 
bond issue which was floated recently. 

The thorough overhauling of the com- 
pany’s affairs which lasted from 1920 to 
1922 by two stockholders’ committees, with 
additional voluminous reports by disin- 
terested arbiters, by the president, then 
under attack, and by a group of minority 
stockholders headed by a former official 
at the instance of the latter, has had the 
substantial result of justifying the actions 
of the present management and has indi- 
cated that the properties acquired at vari- 
ous times from interests associated with 
the present management were not over- 
valued. 

Prospects for a resumption of dividends 
on the common are bright, in view of the 
statements of various officials that once 
earnings justified it, such payments would 
be recommended. It is by no means un- 
likely that this may happen at the next 
meeting of the directors in August, 


Conclusion 


Should a $5 rate be declared, as ex- 
pected, the present price of 55 would 
make the stock seem cheap. On the 
other hand, the present situation of the 
market does not invite long commit- 
ments of a speculative character. 





INTIMATE TALKS WITH 
READERS 
(Continued from page 254) 











during the big manipulative climaxes in 
the market, stocks in the dividend-paying 
class swing up and down during three- 
month intervals, the turn in them gen- 
erally coming at or around the dividend 
period. There is a good reason for this. 
Suppose, we will say, Union Pacific pay- 
ing $2.50 quarterly is at the fair level of 
$150 a share in a bullish market, and this 


dividend is “ex” a certain day a week or 
two ahead. 

You, I, and the average investor makes 
it his special business to buy “Union”— 
before the dividend comes off. There is 
no good reason for doing this, except the 
thought in the minds of many speculators 
that, although the stock sells “ex” on a 
certain day, and. will generally be quoted 
about 2% points below the previous day's 
closing price, that it will “make up” the 
dividend : that is to say, that in a few days 
the bullish trend will cause an advance 
sufficient to bring it back to 150 and 
higher. 

As a factor in buying and selling, as a 
“point” in trying to make some profits, 
and even in investing, our recommende- 
tion would be to buy or sell most invesi- 
ment issues regardless of dividend dates. 

We use the word sell advisedly, because 
many investors who would otherwise take 
profits, make an exchange, or get out, stay 
in because “in a few days this stock sells 
‘ex’ and I'd like to have that dividend.” 
The law of compensation operates very 
nicely against the individual who is think- 
ing of handing his neighbor something 
shorn of its vermiform appendix in the 
way of the last quarterly dividend, and it 
is the writer’s observation that the greedy 
or calculating one is often made to dis- 
gorge in some other way. 

By the time everyone knows that this 
or that stock is about to award its faith- 
ful stockholders with a 100 per cent or 
more stock dividend, other people who 
studied the stock, the company, its earn- 
ings, and prospects, have already accumu- 
lated it on its merits—and perhaps also 
because they learned a little earlier that 
“something of the kind was in the air.” 
It is but reasonable to suppose that at the 
time of general dissemination of the good 
news, these people are no longer buying 
and helping its market with their support. 
On the contrary, they are already on their 
toes, with their stock in hand ready to 
hurl it forth to the eager crowd of buy- 
ers not so well informed on the company, 
or late in hearing the good news. 

We will not weary you with repetitions 
of the statement that a stock dividend is 
not always a real bonus, since the stock- 
holders award it to themselves in the way 
of smaller portions of the same pie in 
place of the big slices they already hold. 
An orange contains so many “quarters” 
and no amount of arithmetic or gymnas- 
tics will provide more “quarters,” or more 
numerous “pits.” But the public is sus- 
ceptible to the bullish psychology of the 
moment. Higher prices prevailing when 
the extra dividend and “melon” talk is 
rife usually comes at a time when the 
entire atmosphere is favorable to spend- 
ing rather than caution: and so the “stock” 
and extra dividend appeal always draws a 
large following. This is not to say that 
at certain times it will not pay to “buy 
for the dividend,” whether it be an extra, 
or a melon, or the usual quarterly dis- 
bursement. 

But it will pay to be very cautious about 
being influenced too greatly by (a) the 
fact that a stock “sell ex” on a certain 
day, (b) rumors that a dividend is about 
to be increased, (c) desire to secure a 
dividend running into 100 or more pef 
cent. 
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Will Be Sent Without Cost 


This booklet gives facts 
about getting a higher yield 
with positive safety that 
every investor should know. 
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Weigh the Safety of Your Investments 
With These 8 Tests 


ON’T make a single invest- 

ment until you have carefully 

applied to the investment these eight 
rigid tests of safety. 


These eight tests when properly 
used will absolutely safeguard your 
funds. They are the most simple, 
most important tests ever prepared 
for the use of investors. 


For thirty-eight years the firm of 
George M. Forman & Company has 
been buying and selling investments. 
During these thirty-eight years our 
financial experts have carefully and 
painstakingly scrutinized thousands 
of properties offered as securities. 
From this intensive experience in 
judging investments our experts 
have developed eight tests which, 
when properly used, furnish an 
accurate index to the safety of any 
investment. 


For your information we have care- 
fully compiled these tests in a sim- 
ple, practical form, which will give 
you the benefit of our years of finan- 
cial experience. With the aid of 
these tests, the most inexperienced 
investor may go about the selecting 
of his investments, confident that he 
is getting as high a degree of safety 
with as good a yield as insurance 
companies and other big corpora- 
tions secure. 


No matter what class of investments 
you are making or have made, don’t 
let another day go by without hav- 
ing these eight tests. They will be 
sent you absolutely free, without any 
obligation. They have prevented 
loss to thousands of investors—they 
may save you too, hundreds of dol- 
lars. Mail this request blank for 
your copy. There is no obligation. 


“How to Select Safe Bonds” Sent Free 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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George M. Forman & Company 

Dept. 166, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
Please mail me without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your book “How to Select Safe 
Bonds.” Also send me the booklet, “Eight 
Ways to Test the Safety of Every Invest- 
ment.”” 





























Current Bond Offerings 


Your Securiti 
ties Market Tone Better 


efe 
May Be Sacrificed — | 
HERE was a slight increase in the ahead. An interesting feature is thai of 
to pay value of new bond issues but not bonds recently issued, very few have |een 
e of sufficient size to suggest that new offered at over a 634% rate with the aver- 
Inheritance Taxes bonds would come on the market in much age around 6%. This is particularly in- 
larger amount than has been the case re- teresting in view of the fact that so many 
When the inevitable time comes cently. An interesting feature = ~ waned on the Stock eo be 
. % paucity of new industrial issues. ilroa ught to secure a yield of the sme 
that — affairs become the af and public utility issues were also few. amount or even more. Evidently Con ipe- 
fairs of your Estate, one of the Improvement in the demand for gilt- tition from old bonds is not affecting the 
first things your executor must edge securities was reflected in the feeling mew bond market seriously. 
. . among investment houses that specialize in 
do is provide Cash for payment new offerings. It is probable that should 
of your Federal and State In- the old bond market continue its improve- WHO WILL BE OUR NEXT 
heritance Taxes. ment, the result would be to stimulate PRESIDENT? 
interest in new security offerings. (Continued from page 203) 
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To secure sufficient ready money 
your choicest securities, real es- The Austrian Loan 





Delegates from many of the Western 
tate or other Property may have A feature of interest is the announce- ss states, ra say, will never \ 


to be sold regardless of market ment of a $25,000,000 offering of the in convention to nominate Governor S 
conditions, perhaps at a serious $130,000,000 Austrian loan. The fact that nd he cannot get a two-thirds vote y 
loss. out these delegates. They believe S: 

would be elected if nominated, but 


This contingency may be elimi- nomination is beyond reach because of 
religious prejudice that will not down 


nated by a guaranteed contract. NEW BOND OFFERINGS in a country founded in part on the 
trine of religious freedom. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL The Democratic contest, therefore 








Inquiries invited. 


Off'd Yield one unusually puzzling even to the 1 


William M. Carroll, Jr. om astute politicians of the party. They + 
Los Angeles, Cal...$4,500,000 4.35-4.40 son it out that McAdoo is handica 


253 Bree y New York City State of Mass 1,000,000 3.00-3.35 by the opposition of New York and 
Barclay 6025 Bridgeport, Conn... 600,000 4.15-4.40 East; that Underwood cannot run 








ass a Iowa. pm a blockade of Bryan and the radical d 
arrisburg, Pa ¥ and that Governor Smith will be unp 
Perdand, Gre Scneee G5t-4e lar with more than a third of the « 


H Co., N. J... 500,000 4.15 28 & 
a + ggg 600,000 435 gates because of his religious faith. ‘ 


o o . e,2 8 
A n | n d ica t 10n Zanesville, Ohio..... 715,000 4.60-4.70 sequently, the Democratic politicians : 


to a list of “dark horses” and compa 


of S t ren g t h senmenn tive unknowns and the list is gro. 


longer each day. 


In 1922 the Natural Gas | i .$4,500,000 . Realizing that the proposition is “loa 
Division of Cities Service every effort will be made by the De: 
Company served a popula- RAILROAD cratic chiefs to sidestep the issue of p1 


tion of 1.650.000 and sold bition and light wines and beer in 
38,600,000 000 “cubic feet of Chic., R. I. & Pac. .$7,000,000 . party platform. Back East there is 


natural gas, which is approx- siderable Democratic sentiment for n 
1 f th PUBLIC UTILITIES fication of the Volstead law, but the 
imately ten per cent. of the Southerners and Westerners, and 
total supply of natural gas Power Corp. of N.¥.$1,000,000 Bryan faction, will fight desperately 
distributed yearly in the Kan. Gas & El. Co.. 3,500,000 attempt to inject a moist plank in 
United States. —, a Power siiataiinn party utterances. 

This is but one of many ac- — _ All ee ae pe H 
swies ities Service Com- ing is going to be a “dry” candidate, meet- 
tivities of Cities S INDUSTRIAL ing the test of the Anti-Saloon Le. 
pany, which combines a large, 4 : egy vig ot 

ful Public Utility sys- Baldwin Co. and coming out squarely for drastic pr 
angen - wony SF bition enforcement. Anticipating the 
tem with leading, important sibility that the opposition may be ju 
oil properties. FARM LOAN little moist, the supporters of the Pres 
Send for Circular P-18 Pacific Coast Jt. ee eee =e * 
en Stk. Bank........$8,000,000 4.67-5.00 ckward on the dry issue and to ar 
describing the investment possibilities N. Y. & Penn. Jt , nonunce himself as “bone dry.” 
of Cities Service ae Egon : * 455-5. It is not thought in Washington 
ses, —_— cen J a PErenanss GS 6 President Harding will have serious t 
Ry (Res oe. ble about a renomination, albeit the 
nomination road is not entirely clear of 
as the syndicate behind this offering con- stacles. There is a deepening impres: 
Hit siders this a propitious time for floating that Senator Hiram Johnson, who is 
& the bonds may be taken as an indication in Europe gathering up ammunition to : 
of the improved tone of the market in tack the administration on its for 
60 WALL ST.) general. policies, will be a receptive, if not an ac 

GRANCHES We Interest rates have again turned easy tive, candidate for the Republican nomi- 
and no stringency in the money market is nation. Senator La Follette, even more 
expected during the period immediately radical than Johnson, is constantly in the 
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<tlight and has never set free the Presi- 
ptial bee that buzzed him a dozen years 
Senator Borah, opposing the Presi- 

on the general run of foreign policies, To Yield 7.53 % 


rently has no thought of the presi- 
y but will continue to lambast away Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 


1e Senate chamber. . ‘ ~ 
nator Ashurst, by the way, who re- E W EI C 
og ee astern Wisconsin Electric Lo. 
gly supporting Senator Borah and ° 
e-election of Borah next year seems 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
red. Ashurst, a Democrat, says he ; ae 
,.d Borah had strength in both parties Continuous dividends at the rate of 7% per annum 
laho. have been paid since incorporation of the company. 


publicans estimate that the next Con- 
and the state of the union in No- 
er, 1924, will have controlling in- 
ce on the fate of President Harding Electric light and power and gas business contribute 
1 he comes up for re-election. They 7$% of net earnings 

that if the country remains pros- ¢ ss. 
is, if labor is getting good wages, An abundant supply of hydro-electric energy is now 
' — r; me too much eg available through inter-connection of these proper- 
we works of the next Congress the ties with the hydro-electric power plant of the Wis- 


dent will be re-elected. It is ad- poeiy © Titan 
d there was considerable discontent n Niver rower Vompany. 


v months ago, and that the President i Descriptive circular on request jor MW-69 
losing ground about the time of the 
strike and a seemingly impending ESTABLISHED 1080 
ad strike, but they aver that the drift ” 
w in the other direction and the Pres- Fe Ti bher & Comp 
is regaining his popularity with the aie, P. ay 
s. It is difficult, they reason, to BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
urn an administration in times of a ecaaeaacicaneactned sacteiancanas 200 LA GALLE OF. 
pro-yerity and a full-dinner pail cemapmrms = onceeren, = ueunaarouss 
his forthcoming transcontinental pen ool PROVIDENCE DULUTH 
ind trip to Alaska, President Harding — ae Sere 
tipulated that he is not to be regarded Members New York, Boston, Chicago, and other leading Stock 
candidate and he will eschew par- Exchanges 
politics in his speeches. That long 
ourney, however, will give the West a 
at the President and the reaction to 
iddresses on national problems will 
possible in the near future a more 
le estimate of Mr. Harding’s pres- 
tanding with the voters, = General Motors We have prepared a com- 
anwhile, the President . inevitably : f th icht divi 
an amount of trouble in the Senate Studebaker parison . e elg ave- 
his foreign policies. More Senators dend-paying 
gone, or are going, to Europe this Packard 


ier than ever before. Approximately e 
rd of the Senate membership will Nash Listed 


visited Europe before Congress re- 
nes. Each legislator says he seeks Hudson Motor Stocks 
hand information” about conditions Chandler : : . 
1c other side, and each will return which analyzes in detail 
1 with speeches and observations that Hupp their operating results 
harass the administration. Then, too, . sys 
blican control of the Senate is pre- Moon and financial condition. 
us, and a great drive will be made 
ring radical legislation from the Re- 
cans as the only means of maintain- 
arty solidarity in 1924. There are 
prophets who say the drive will win A copy will be supplied free on request for MW-32 
hat the Democratic party will have 
the hope of conservatism—barring 
d stampede. 
that is worry for the Republican 
listration and the party. Democratic 
es are along other lines; chiefly, how 
tthe brakes on Henry Ford and bis. || INEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 
champion, William Randolph Hearst ; 
to sidestep the light wine and beer Members of New York and Philadelphia, Stock Exchanges 
how to turn down Al Smith with- 
ingering New York and Tammany 100 Broadway, New York - Telephone Rector 7060 


and whom to select, in a rather 
d field, to run against Harding. 202 Fifth Ave at 25th Se. $11 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St. 22 W. 33rd Se. 


1 this is why Washington seethes 
politics, and draws politicians like a 
et attracts steel, a full year in ad- 
of the national conventions. 


for JUNE 9, 1923 














Earnings are now more than 2'%4 times annual divi- 
dend requirements. 
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Diversification 
of Investments 


as insurance against 
unforeseen risks 


The proper diversification 
of investments, both geo- 
graphical and as to char- 
acter of industry, will 
help greatly to minimize 
the element of risk in 
making an investment. 


We shall be glad to analyze 
your holdings and make 
such investment recom- 
mendations in this regard 
as may appear desirable. 


Write us, or call at our office 


MACKAY & CO. 


BANKERS 


14 Wall Street, New York 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


POINTS FOR INCOME 
BUILDERS 
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Gushers are not things to get over- 
excited about for two reasons: First, the 
volume of oil forced out from a gusher 
is often found a more accurate index of 
the gas pressure than of the quantity of 
oil secreted. Secondly—and more impor- 
tant—the great force of the gusher-flow 
creates a similarly great suction below 
ground, which pulls toward the oil supply 
everything “pullable” below ground, as 
well as oil itself. Generally, the other 
“pullable” thing is water, which emulsi- 
fies the oil and renders it, in large meas- 
ure, unfit for commercial use. 


“Light Grade Crude” 


The crude oil which nature stores up 
below ground for man’s use is not by any 
means standardized as to quality. Indeed, 
it varies considerably with localities. 

According to the degree of variance, 
crude is described as “light” or “heavy.” 
The “light grade” crude is oil of compara- 
tively high gravity, also comparatively 
rich in gasoline, which on account of its 
constituency commands a higher premium 
at the market place. Particularly high- 
grade crude comes from the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania and Wyoming. 

“Heavy grade” crude is crude of lower 
gravity, with what is known as an “as- 
phaltic” base. 


Pipe Line 


It is, of course, unnecessary to say that 
a “pipe line,” as applied to the oil world, 
is an underground system for transporting 
crude oil, generally from the place of pro- 
duction to the refinery center. Today, 
vast networks of oil pipe line stretch all 
over the United States. At various points 
along a given pipe line occur— 


Pumping Stations 


—which are auxiliary power plants sup- 
plying the power needed to force the oil 
along its route. 


Depreciation and Depletion 


Although not exactly an industrial term, 
like “gusher,” “wildcatting,” etc. “de- 
preciation and depletion” cover such an 
essential phase of the petroleum-producing 
business that they cannot be overlooked. 

“Depreciation and depletion” is the term 
applied to the moneys that should be set 


aside out of each year’s earnings to make 
up for (1) the lessened value due to wear 
and tear, of a company’s plant and equip- 
ment and (2) the lessened value of its 
holdings, due to extraction of its supplies 
below ground. It has been said—con- 
servatively, no doubt—that a well-managed 
oil company will charge off at least 15% 
of its plant and property values annually 
on account of depreciation and depletion, 

Many oil companies—at least among the 
independents—make more or less a prac- 
tice of undertaking to charge off “con- 
servative sums” to depreciation, etc., each 
year, and then, after a year or two of 
operations, forget their pledge. They 
have a reason for their forgetfulness, no 
doubt; reserves of this sort have a way 
of giving a black eye to earnings in poor 
years. Those who want to gamble on 
companies of this sort are free to do so, 
but what’s the use? 





HOPE DEFERRED ON 
ANTHRACITE ROADS 
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to subscribe at $4 per share to stock i 
the Coal & Iron Company. The latte 
will have a capitalization of 1,400,0/ 
shares. Since there are 2,800,000 shares 
of Reading stock outstanding, including 
both classes of preferred and common, 
each holder will obtain one share in the 
coal company for each two shares that | 
now owns. 

The real asset value of Reading stock 
has always been a mystery, estimates cov- 
ering a very wide range. There are un- 
questionably very large equities in its con- 
stituent companies. When Jersey Centr 
stock is ultimately sold the sum realize 
will probably accrue to the Reading stock- 
holders in some form. The coal company 
will certainly prove a good earner whic 
operated independently, and it is not un- 
likely that its stock can be placed on 
$3.00 or $4.00 dividend basis. 

Reading common has been paying 
per share since 1914. In 1922, earnings 
were $6.33 after deducting preferred divi- 
dends. The Philadelphia & Reading Rwy., 
as previously mentioned, is operating un- 
der the most favorable conditions of any 
of the group. In view of the large equi- 
ties which it contains Reading at its 
current level of 74 appears to occupy 
a sound investment position. 





MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y. Times 
40 Bonds 


Friday, May 18........ 
Saturday, May 19 

Monday, May 21 

Tuesday, May 22 

Wednesday, May 23... 
Thursday, May 24 

Friday, May 25 

Saturday, May 26 

Monday, May 28 . 
Tuesday, May 29 77.96 
Wednesday, May 30.... Holiday 
Thursday, May 31 


Indus. 
95.07 


Dow, Jones Avgs. 


N.Y.Times 
7—50 Stocks—~ 
20 Rails High Low 

81.33 84.85 83.83 
81.00 83.75 83.17 
80.13 83.59 81.53 
80.66 82.85 81.25 
80.91 83.53 82.52 
82.70 83.15 
82.35 5. 84.62 
82.58 a 85.21 
83.16 85.28 
83.09 85.50 


83.04 85.84 
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HOW BANKS MAY GET 


NEW BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 246) 








of it without being compelled to make 
onerous exactions as to the amount to 
be kept on hand. A good deal of progress 
cat) be, and in some cities has been, made 
along similar lines by urban banks whose 
clientéle consists largely of wage workers 
or small-salaried men. 


Some Dangers of Competition 


‘here are undoubtedly dangers of com- 
petition in banking. They appear not only 
in the country districts, but among city 
institutions whose disposition is to make 
at times undue concessions to customers 
not entitled to them, and to furnish a kind 
or grade of service for which the busi- 
ness affords no satisfactory warrant. For- 
tunately banking is a kind of enterprise 
in which such over-exertion very quickly 
produces its own penalties which in turn 
react upon the institutions that are guilty 
of them. Altogether, therefore, the dan- 
gers of competition, seen in unduly high 
interest on deposists, unwarranted con- 
cessions to customers, and excessive allow- 
ances of credit, tend to be self-corrective. 

Banking is passing out of the stage of 
exploitaticn and over-advertising, and is 
being reduced to a relatively scientific 
basis. It has a definite future of its own, 
and it is subject to laws of development 
which run quite closely parallel to those 
of general business. It is entirely possible 
to “overbank” a community or to over- 
develop a line of competition, and thereby 
to produce the results which always come 
from such excess. Every bank must look 
carefully into the question of getting new 
business, and must steadily reject business 
for which it has to pay too high a price. 

In a general way, its effort should be 
based upon developing business which can 
feed and sustain itself, rather than that 
which is constantly subject to the danger 
of diversion. This is another way of say- 
ing that legitimate banking competition is 
found in the rendering of the twofold 
service of credit granting and deposit 
establishment already referred to. Neither 
one is likely to go very far or be very 
successful without the other. 





“HOODOO” STOCKS 
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Its financial position, as of the end of 
1922, was excellent, working capital 
amounting to $46 a share, while surplus 
was 9.4 millions compared with 1.4 mil- 
lions in 1918. Yet the stock is selling at 
around the low of 1922, and several points 
under the lowest point of 83 which it 
reached in 1919 after its listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

\t current prices it yields well over 
10%, which is remarkably high consid- 
ering the earning power and _ financial 
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Cut on this line 


The National City Company 


lr you have 
been following our 
recent advertise- 
ments in THE 
MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET—on 
bonds as invest- 
ments, you may 
have asked your- 
self—“What per- 
sonal help could 
The National City 
Company give me 
in the investment 
of my funds?” 


We shall be glad 
to tell you. 


55 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I have seen your advertisements in various mag- 


azines. Without any obligation on my part please tell me 


what specific help you could give me as an individual investor. 


Name 


Address 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Orders executed for Cash or Conservative Margin 


PRIVATE WIRES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 


New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK: 27 William St. 


strength of the company. In such cases, 
it may well be said that the speculator’s 
loss is the investor’s gain: the fact that 
this stock refuses to move marketwise in 
accordance with its brilliant fundamental 


for JUNE 9, 1923 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 























6% — 
Amply Secured 





By Bonds on Real Estate 
in the heart of 
New York City 


We are offering to investors 
an unusually secured Invest- 
ment which yields the attrac- 
tive rate of 6%. 


For those who insist upon 
safeguarding ‘their funds 
through the selection only of 
strong securities, we suggest 
an examination of this In- 
vestment. Full description 
will be furnished if you will 
request Circular M54. 
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We specialize in supplying 
financial institutions and in- 
dividual investors with small 
blocks of seasoned bonds 
which offer the greatest de- 
gree of interest return com- 
patible with maximum safety 
of principal. 


Circular M.W. sent on request. 
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position is a disappointment to the specula- 
tively inclined, but offers an unusual op- 
portunity to the simon-pure investor. 

Both the preceding cases may be ex- 
plained, the one on account of the con- 
tinued postponement of the dividend over 
a long period of time when the company 
was apparently perfectly able to pay, and 
the second on account of the lack of mar- 
ket seasoning of the company and the in- 
dustry, leading to a lack of confidence on 
the part of stockholders in the continuance 
of the dividend. 

The situation in AMERICAN TEL. 
& TEL. is harder to explain. There 
is little doubt in any quarter as to the 
continuance of the present $9 dividend 
on this stock, yet its current yield of 7.4% 
is well above the yields on similarly safe 
dividend payers, such as Pennsylvania 
Railroad, yielding 68%, or New York 
Central, yielding 5.2%. This condition 
has persisted for a long time, as the lowest 
yields recorded for the past few years 
indicated: 1922, 7.0%; 1921, 7.6%; 1920, 
8%, and 1919, 7.4%. For years, therefore, 
American Tel. & Tel. has been one of the 
best investment buys on the list, although 
speculatively a disappointment. 





OUR SPENDTHRIFT 
MUNICIPALITIES 
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tent, means the reduction ofthe possibility 
of large individual savings. 

Furthermore, since these municipal 
bonds are tax-free, it means that after a 
while the very wealthy will no longer 
have to pay taxes because they will have 
placed their total capital in these issues. 
In that case the average man will be pay- 
ing relatively more than his share and 
that will proportionately increase his cost 
of living. 


A Way Out 


What is the way out? 

One way out would be a national pro- 
test against municipal extravagance. Citi- 
zens should demand that the municipality, 
at least for a number of years, pay as it 
goes, that it stop adding to its permanent 
debt, and that every proposed bond issue 
be put to a referendum. 

Unless such steps or others equally 
effective are taken, it may be taken for 
granted that this country will-sink fur- 
ther and further into an abyss of debt and 
that we will finally get to be the most 
tax-ridden nation on earth. 

There are few subjects of greater im- 
portance to Americans. They should 
arouse their conscience to the evil situa- 
tion which has been developing in the past 
few years and find some ways of com- 
batting it. 

There is this much to say, in conclu- 
sion. As long as business’continues rela- 
tively active, we shall not feel the effects 
of the high tax rate too intensively. But, 
let foreign competition sweep our mar- 
kets at home and abroad, and let a 
first-rate depression set in, and you 
will find that the burden of debt with 
which we have saddled ourselves will 
become well-nigh intolerable. 

Indeed, do you not think that many 


municipalities would in that case post. 
pone payment of their ¢ci* in common 
self-interest ? 

Certainly, America 
awaken to the situation! 


owes itself t 





HESITATION APPARENT 
IN TRADE 
(Continued from page 212) 








about nine years. In ordinary circum. 
stances, it would mean a movement of 
gold out of the country; but at the pr:s- 
ent time we have, as is well known, Ia: ge 
quantities of claims upon foreign cown- 
tries which they must liquidate and whch 
tend to offset a correspondingly la: ge 
volume or proportion of adverse balance 
of trade. 

The situation is annoying chiefly 
cause it represents a loss in competitive 
power which has resulted in depressing 
our foreign market opportunities and 
turning them over to producers and ex- 
porters in other countries who have taken 
advantage of them. Looked at from the 
standpoint of the future, the situation thus 
suggests a condition which may prove 
rious if it is allowed to run on indcfi- 
nitely. It is true that the reduction 
manufacturing will tend strongly to 
duce the volume of importation, beca 
so large a proportion of the latter cons 
of raw materials of manufacture. Nev 
theless, the distinct reversal of the bal- 
ance of our foreign trade for the fi 
time in nine years betokens the arrival 
an important turning point in busin« 
Precisely how it will affect domestic pro- 
duction remains to be seen, but the natu- 
ral consequence of it would seem to | 
that of reducing, in some measure, ot 
home output of manufactures. 





WHAT IT REALLY MEANS 
TO BE A BIG EXECUTIVE 
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Ink Manufacturers’ Associatior 
Makes speech on “Europe’s Present- 
Day Problems.” 

:30—Back at the office. Signs 38 |! 
ters left on his desk by the secre- 
tary—thus displaying further exe 
tive ability. 

:45—On way out, notices that was c- 
basket of second stenographer fror 
the right, third row from the fro 
is full to overflowing, and directs t 
basket be emptied. This proves thi 
concentration on the larger proble 
of the business has not lessened 
ability to cope with matters of det 
and displays a remarkable degree of 
executive ability. 


Of course, in the foregoing brief swn- 
mary we have been unable to do just ce 
te the necessary and self-understood go!f 
ing, business trips to Palm Beach, negotia- 
tions with the bootlegger, visits from old 
friends, and other so-to-speak extramural 
activities of the executive’s life. We have 
tried to sketch in lightly the qualifications 
of an executive and the proper executive 
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approach to the problems ot running a big 
business. 
It is hard to say how these qualifications 
yuuld be developed, except that it is not 
se to begin by practice. We should 
s.arcely advise an ambitious bank clerk, 
example, to practice handing over 
umns of figures to the office-boys to do 
him, or to call a conference if he is 
ced to look up Jones’ account 
\ better way might be to concentrate 
making speeches on European problems. 
S..me attention should also be given to the 
of being interviewed, especially by 
p-news reporters as one comes off the 
plank. As a sideline, ambitious would- 
executives should also practice writing 
ned statements, denials of rumors, 
,.rnings against inflation, denunciations 
Congress, and similar duties which he 
ll be called on to perform later in his 
eer. 
Executives should keep in constant 
coich with their customers, with the pub- 
so as to sense changes in demand and 
business conditions. For this purpose 
y must do _ considerable travelling, 
turally. And if the call of sovereign 
ity leads them to Atlantic City or 
ida or California, who would be so 
ld as to say them nay? 
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MAN and the MAST 


A man is like the mast of a 
ship. His wife, his children, his 
club, his neighbors and his in- 
vestments are the stays which 
hold him upright. The gale 
comes and the stays grow taut. 
If they give way he may snap 
in two and drift far to leeward. 


To prevent such accidents in 
time of stress one should look 
well to these stays in the 
prime of life. He should invest 
only in those bonds which will 


hold fast under pressure. Pre- 
pare for the future today with 
well safeguarded investments. 
Buy the First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we offer for sale. 


At present we have available a 
few bonds yielding 6% %. You 
may take advantage of the 
opportunity they offer for safe 
investment and good income 
if you write us at once for full 
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By Bonds on Real Estate 
in the heart of 
New York City 


We are offering to investors 
an unusually secured Invest- 
ment which yields the attrac- 
tive rate of 6%. 


For those who insist upon 
safeguarding their funds 
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position is a disappointment to the specula- 
tively inclined, but offers an unusual op- 
portunity to the simon-pure investor. 

Both the preceding cases may be ex- 
plained, the one on account of the con- 
tinued postponement of the dividend over 
a long period of time when the company 
was apparently perfectly able to pay, and 
the second on account of the lack of mar- 
ket seasoning of the company and the in- 
dustry, leading to a lack of confidence on 
the part of stockholders in the continuance 
of the dividend. 

The situation in AMERICAN TEL. 
& TEL. is harder to explain. There 
is.little doubt in any quarter as to the 
continuance of the present $9 dividend 
on this stock, yet its current yield of 7.4% 
is well above the yields on similarly safe 
dividend payers, such as Pennsylvania 
Railroad, yielding 68%, or New York 
Central, yielding 5.2%. This condition 
has persisted for a long time, as the lowest 
yields recorded for the past few years 
indicated: 1922, 7.0%; 1921, 7.6%; 1920, 
8%, and 1919, 7.4%. For years, therefore, 
American Tel. & Tel. has been one of the 
best investment buys on the list, although 
speculatively a disappointment. 
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tent, means the reduction ofthe possibility 
of large individual savings. 

Furthermore, since these municipal 
bonds are tax-free, it means that after a 
while the very wealthy will no longer 
have to pay taxes because they will have 
placed their total capital in these issues. 
In that case the average man will be pay- 
ing relatively more than his share and 
that will proportionately increase his cost 
of living. 


A Way Out 


What is the way out? 

One way out would be a national pro- 
test against municipal extravagance. Citi- 
zens should demand that the municipality, 
at least for a number of years, pay as it 
goes, that it stop adding to its permanent 
debt, and that every proposed bond issue 
be put to a referendum. 

Unless such steps or others equally 
effective are taken, it may be taken for 
granted that this country will-sink fur- 
ther and further into an abyss of debt and 
that we will finally get to be the most 
tax-ridden nation on earth. 

There are few subjects of greater im- 
portance to Americans. They should 
arouse their conscience to the evil situa- 
tion which has been developing in the past 
few years and find some ways of com- 
batting it. 

There is this much to say, in conclu- 
sion. As long as business continues rela- 
tively active, we shall not feel the effects 
of the high tax rate too intensively. But, 
let foreign competition sweep our mar- 
kets at home and abroad, and let a 
first-rate depression set in, and you 
will find that the burden of debt with 
which we have saddled ourselves will 
become well-nigh intolerable. 

Indeed, do you not think that many 


= a 


municipalities would in that case post- 
pone payment of their debt in common 
self-interest ? 

Certainly, America 
awaken to the situation! 


owes itself to 





HESITATION APPARENT | 
IN TRADE 
(Continued from page 212) 








about nine years. In ordinary circim- 
stances, it would mean a movement 
gold out of the country; but at the p:es- 
ent time we have, as is well known, I 
quantities of claims upon foreign cx 
tries which they must liquidate and wl! 
tend to offset a correspondingly ler; 
volume or proportion of adverse bal: 
of trade. 

The situation is annoying chiefly 
cause it represents a loss in competi 
power which has resulted in depress 
our foreign market opportunities 
turning them over to producers and 
porters in other countries who have tae 
advantage of them. Looked at from 
standpoint of the future, the situation t 
suggests a condition which may prove se- 
rious if it is allowed to run on_ indefi- 
nitely. It is true that the reduction of 
manufacturing will tend strongly to re- 
duce the volume of importation, because 
so large a proportion of the latter cons'sts 
of raw materials of manufacture. Never- 
theless, the distinct reversal of the bal- 
ance of our foreign trade for the first 
time in nine years betokens the arrival of 
an important turning point in business. 
Precisely how it will affect domestic pro- 
duction remains to be seen, but the natu- 
ral consequence of it would seem to be 
that of reducing, in some measure, our 
home output of manufactures. 





WHAT IT REALLY MEANS 
TO BE A BIG EXECUTIVE 
(Continued from page 206) 











Ink Manufacturers’ Association. 
Makes speech on “Europe’s Present- 
Day Problems.” 

:30—Back at the office. Signs 38 Iet- 
ters left on his desk by the secre- 
tary—thus displaying further execu- 
tive ability. 

:45—On way out, notices that waste- 
basket of second stenographer from 
the right, third row from the front, 
is full to overflowing, and directs that 
basket be emptied. This proves that 
concentration on the larger probleims 
of the business has not lessened iis 
ability to cope with matters of detail, 
and displays a remarkable degree of 
executive ability. 


Of course, in the foregoing brief swx- 
mary we have been unable to do just ce 
te the necessary and self-understood go!f- 
ing, business trips to Palm Beach, negotia- 
tions with the bootlegger, visits from old 
friends, and other so-to-speak extramural 
activities of the executive’s life. We have 
tried to sketch in lightly the qualifications 
of an executive and the proper executive 
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approach to the problems ot running a big 
isiness. 
It is hard to say how these qualifications 
yuld be developed, except that it is not 
se to begin by practice. We should 
s.arcely advise an ambitious bank clerk, 
example, to practice handing over 
umns of figures to the office-boys to do 
him, or to call a conference if he is 
ed to look up Jones’ account 
\ better way might be to concentrate 
making speeches on European problems. 
me attention should also be given to the 
of being interviewed, especially by 
p-news reporters as one comes off the 
gplank. As a sideline, ambitious would- 
executives should also practice writing 
ied statements, denials of rumors, 
,.rnings against inflation, denunciations 
Congress, and similar duties which he 
v ll be called on to perform later in his 
eer. 
“xecutives should keep in constant 
oich with their customers, with the pub- 
so as to sense changes in demand and 
business conditions. For this purpose 
y must do _ considerable travelling, 
turally. And if the call of sovereign 
ity leads them to Atlantic City or 
rida or California, who would be so 
ld as to say them nay? 
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MAN and thee MAST 


A man is like the mast of a 
ship. His wife, his children, his 
club, his neighbors and his in- 
vestments are the stays which 
hold him upright. The gale 
comes and the stays grow taut. 
If they give way he may snap 
in two and drift far to leeward. 


To prevent such accidents in 
time of stress one should look 
well to these stays in the 
prime of life. He should invest 
only in those bonds which will 


hold fast under pressure. Pre- 
pare for the future today with 
well safeguarded investments. 
Buy the First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we offer for sale. 


At present we have available a 
few bonds yielding 6%%. You 
may take advantage of the 
opportunity they offer for safe 
investment and good income 
if you write us at once for full 
descriptive literature. 


Ask for Booklet N-17 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcacE Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $3,500,000 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Cleveland Detroit 


.345 Madison Ave., New York 


Boston Philade phia 


and over twenty other cities. 


Thousands of investors throughout the United-States have purchased from us many 
millions of dollars of first mortgage bonds, secured by improved city properties, and 
without the loss of one dollar. 











BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


A complete set of the Financial and Commercial Chronicle 


from 1870 to 1922. 


A complete set of Poor's Manual dating back to 1884. 


If interested, address Advertising Department, 
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Stewart-Warner 


New York 
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A 
First Mortgage 
Guaranteed 


6% Bond 


of an 


Electric Power 
Company 


Price 97, to yield 6.25% 


Descriptive circular of 
the Illinois Electric 
Power 6% Bonds will 


be sent upon request. 


L.F ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 Broadway, New York 




















UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
POWER COMPANIES 


Invest- 

ment Asked 

Grade Price 
Adirondack Power & Light Ist & Ref. 5s, 19F0..............--008 B.. 100% 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962 ae 96 
Alabama Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946 —* ee 91% 
Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, ——s) 2 89 
Appalachian Power Co. 7s, 1936 (Non-Callab'c) =e 101 
Ashville Power & Light 5s, 1942. re 94 
Carolina Power & Light Ist 5s, 1938. ey Oe 95 
Central Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941........... B.. 108% 
Colorado Power Co. Ist 5s, 1953 : - - 89 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1936 - 95 
Electrical Development of Ontario 5s, 1933 ‘ 7 96% 
Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 193& a 90 
Great Western Power Co. 5s, 1946 - 92 
Hydraulic Power Ist & Imp. 5s, 1951 rere oe 98 
Indiana Power Co. 7%s, 1941 euiniidearaee aad . 108% 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947 oa 90 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946 — . 94% 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 6s, 1935. . 98% 
Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951 - 92 
Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 6s, 1049 > ae 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950 . 103 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light 8% Notes, 1930 . 104% 
Puget Sound Power Co. Ist 5s, 1933 &S 97 
Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952 94 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1934 - 101 


Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1936 sc 101 
ee 101 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


Bronx Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1960 

Burlington Gas & Light Ist 6s; 1055. .............ceeeesceccces de 
Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1939. . 

Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. 5s, 1939 

Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist §s, 1962 

Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1949 av - 
ey SD Ge SD OO GR, Bo oc ccccccecesccucesecceocce ’ 
Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1932 

Houston Light & Power Ist 5s, 1931 

Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952 














Buy Into Progress 


Last year the electric light and 
power industry established three 
new high records: 


—Production: 50 billion kilowatt 
hours. 

—Capital invested: Over five bil- 
lions of dollars. 

—Gross sales: Over one billion 
dollars. 


The greatest problem facing these 
companies is how to keep up with 
the rapidly increasing volume of 
business pressing upon them. 


The future prosperity of well- 
located and well-managed electric 
light and power companies is 
more definitely assured than that 
of any other industry. 

The securities of such companies 
are obviously a most substantial 
basis for investment and offer 
many advantages for the average 
investor. 

We offer a choice selection of 
these attractive issues. Send for 
copy of our “Bond Topics,” de- 
scribing some of them. 


Ask for MG-200 


AlBickmoreé[h 


lil BROADWAY, NY. 








Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 7%4s, 1941 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1929 
Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940 

Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946 

San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1939 
Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1946 

Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930 

Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1958 

United Light & Railway 5s, 1932 


TRACTION COMPANIES 


Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932 

Detroit United Railway Ist Coll. 8s, 1941 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway 1st 5s, 1954 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951 

Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946 

Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928 
Bes Teeat TR GR, Bie ccc svc cccscvcccscccccccocess “ 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926 
Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953... 
Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1946.. 

Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 5s, 1953 


HOLDING COMPANIES 


American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants) - 11% 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014 éeaee 95 
American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016..................... - 93% 
Federal Light & Traction Ist 5s, 1942 84 
General Gas & Electric s. f. 7s, 1952 100 
General Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1925 99 
Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940 105 
Standard Gas & Electric 74s, 1941 eo 104 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


Bell. Tel. Co. ot Canada Ist 5s, 1925 oe 98% 
Ch ke & P Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1943 a 95% 
Home | Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936 - 93 

Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust Ss, 1932 - 97% 
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UNLISTED BONDS DULL 


Slight Fractional Advances 


unlisted public utility bonds is re- 
ported by dealers, with prices 
ontinuing unchanged and demand 
ight. On the whole, however, for 
he month of May prices showed a 
light upward tendency, though they 
ivanced only half a point on an aver- 
ge. While trading is light, it is evi- 
ent that bids are firm and that any 
emand for the older and seasoned 
ssues which have a wide distribution 
nuld send prices up sharply. 
There has been little in the way of 
ews or conditions which would af- 
ct bond prices either way. For a 
me there was some talk to the effect 
iat further advances in the discount 
ite by the Federal Reserve banks 
uuld be looked for but this does not 
now seem to be taken seriously. New 
fferings of public utility issues have 
yntinued light in volume, in marked 
yntrast to earlier months, though this 
as attributed to the rush to take care 
f financial needs for immediate ex- 
unsion. With this accomplished 
irlier in the year, utility companies 
re now taking their time about put- 
ting out new issues as money rates 
for new issues of merit seem stabilized 
wr the time being. 


|, watiete change in the market for 


Indiana Power Co. 7%s 


Continuing the policy of pointing 
out junior issues of merit which show 
good yield and which offer attrac- 
tions for investors looking for non- 
callable issues to run for a fair period 
f years, attention is called to the is- 
ue of Indiana Power Co. first lien and 
general mortgage 742% series A_ bonds 
of 1941. Compared with the average 
company, this organization is compar- 
tively small but seems to be coming 
long in good shape. 
Indiana Power Co. earnings for 
twelve months ended April 30 show 
ross of $1,002,165, compared with 
852,599 for the previous’ twelve 
onths, while net earnings applicable 
to bond interest amounted to $526,787 
against $444,744, and _ interest 
harges approximated $240,000. To 
1eet demand for additional service, a 
ew 10,000-kilowatt unit is being 
ided to the Edwardsport plant, which 
s expected to be in operation by the 
id of this year. 
The 7%s are‘now quoted 100 @ 
102%, but even at the asked price a 
eld of 7.25% is shown on the in- 
‘stment, a return which is obviously 
ebove the average. 
There were $1,250,000 of the first 
id general mortgage 7%% bonds 
outstanding according to last balance 
ieet and they were secured by an 
jual amount of the refunding mort- 
sage 6s. The bonds should be at- 
active to the small investor as they 
‘e issued in coupon form in $100 and 
500 amounts and are non-callable be- 
tore maturity, 1941. 


for JUNE 9, 1923 








Time to Re-tire ? 
(Buy Fisk) 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








CORD TIRES 


Buy Tires 
of Known Quality 


More rapidly than ever, this fact is finding 
a permanent place in the minds of this 
country’s car owners—Fisk Cords have 
created a new standard of tire service. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon. 














M. C. BOUVIER & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Suggestions 


Market Letter on Request 


20 Broad Street, 
New York 

















A 
Public Utility 
Bond 


One of the bond issues of 
an important subsidiary of 


the 


Consolidated Gas Co. 
of New York 


may be purchased at a price 


to yield 6.20% 
Write for Circular Describing 


New Amsterdam Gas 
1st Cons. 5s 1948 


TOBEY & KIRK 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 
Founded 1873 


25 Broad St., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 











Advisory Service 


Covering stocks listed 
on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


For the information of 
more active investors 
we distribute a daily 
bulletin service, select- 
ing certain leading 
stocks for which careful 
analyses indicate a def- 
inite trend. 


This service is avail- 
able to you without 
obligation. 


Write to Dept. M. W. 


SuTRO & KIMBLEY 


Members New York Stock Eaxzchange 
Sixty-six Broadway 
New York 























IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


—150 
— 90 


American Arch (8P) 130 
American Book Co. (6) 
American Type Founders (6). 76 — 80 
Pfd. (7) 98 —100 
American Thread pid 3UY%—AG 
Atlas Portland Cement (4).... 70 — 74 
Babcock & Wilcox (7) —110 
Borden Co. (8) —117 
—105 
—105 
— 93 
—138 
—109 
Congoleum Co., Ist pfd. (7P). 99%—101 
Congoleum, com. (8) —234 
Crocker Wheeler (2) — 00 


Bucyrus, pfd. (7) 
Celluloid Co. (6) 


Curtiss Aero & M 
Pfd. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8) 
Gillette Safety Razor (12P)..+275 
Ingersoll Rand (8) 


New Jersey Zinc (8P) 

Niles-Bement-Pond 
Pfd. 

Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4) 

Poole Engineering (Maryland) : 
a Ee eee 20 
8 Se en eee 9 

Royal Baking Powder (8).....125 
Pfd. 98 

Safety Car H. & L. (6) 

Savannah Sugar 


Singer Mfg. Co. (7) 
Superheater Co. 
Thompson Starrett (4) 
Victor Talking Mach. (8) 
Ward Baking Co. (8) 
Yale & Towne (4) 
*Dividend rates in dollars per 
designated in parentheses. 
tListed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
P—Plus Extras. 





F any more convincing demonstration 
| were needed than that already afforded 

of the calibre and character of the 
securities dealt in in the Over-the-Counter 
market (and particularly those listed in 
the table overhead) it must surely have 
been supplied during the past three or four 
weeks. During this period, as everyone 
who has followed the securities-world 
knows, there has been more or less pro- 
nounced weakness in _ practically all 
other markets, and the issues dealt in in 
these other markets have suffered con- 
siderably from a price-standpoint. In the 
face of this reactionary tendency else- 
where, however, our higher-grade over- 
the-counter issues have ruled remarkably 
firm, although, of course, dealings have 
slackened. 


Why Over-the-Counter Stocks Are 
Stable 


There are solid reasons for the com- 
parative “impregnability” of the Over- 
the-Counter group. For one thing, this 
group is not subject in such degree, to the 
cross-currents of trading which exert 
their influence elsewhere. Trading is dis- 
couraged by the practice of paying the full 
price of a commitment effected here, and 
also by the absence of short selling. But 
chief in the influences that tend to stabilize 
Over-the-Counter securities is the char- 
acter of the buying done in them. It may 
be said, with considerable confidence, that 
by far the greatest proportion of the com- 
mitments made in such securties as those 
shown in our table represent full-fledged 
investment buying by individuals who, 
after thorough-going examination of the 
issues they have in mind, have convinced 
themselves that they would be good securi- 
ties, both from an income standpoint and 
from the standpoint of principal enhance- 
ment, to “buy and put away.” 


This comparatively general tendency, in 
the Over-the-Counter market, of taking 
off the market entirely the securities that 
are bought in it is held, in some quarters, 
to have one disadvantage. It is said to 
cut down the floating supply, and thereby 
the number of transactions in individual 
issues, thus contributing toward a some- 
times wider gap between bid and asked 
quotations than that generally found in 
more active markets. To those who make 
the mistake of attempting to utilize the 
Over-the-Counter market for trading pur- 
poses, this might become a source of dis- 
appointment. But, as said above, since 
the great majority of Over-the-Counter 
buyers are investment buyers, who are 
only indirectly interested in day-to-day 
quotations, its application is narrowed 
down considerably. Incidentally, it may 
be questioned whether the “gap” is, after 
all, very much wider than in the case of 
other markets. A glance at the quotations 
in the table above will show that, in most 
cases, a pretty tight market prevails. 


Movements During the Fortnight 


During the fortnight just ended, the 
market continued comparatively dull. 
Among the issues that were less dull than 
others were Congoleum common, Borden 
common and the capital stock of the 
Superheater Co. 

Active inquiry for Congoleum was en- 
couraged by the action taken by the 
directors on May 25 in declaring a divi- 
dend of $4 per share on the common stock, 
payable July 16 to stock of record July 7. 
To those who have followed the advices 
rendered here, this dividend action should 
have come as no surprise, since the likeli- 
hood of some such action, in view of the 
remarkable earnings of the company, was 
emphasized several weeks ago. The divi- 
dend was not announced as a “quarterly” 
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dividerid, nor was any official Siatement 
made that the annual rate of dividends 
had been changed. For this reason alone, 
it cannot be said that Congoleum is on 
an annual $16 basis. On the other hand, 


the company’s earnings are reliably stated 
to be running substantially in excess of 
last year, in which event a $16-rate could 
be established and maintained with little 
difficulty. 





Borden Common 


BORDEN common was in good demand 

around $116 per share, at which price 
it offers a return of not far from 7% on 
the investment. From the quarters which 
have enabled this Department to shape its 
comments on Borden’s affairs with con- 
siderable accuracy in the past it is learned 


that the company’s confectionery depart- 
ment alone is now producting revenue suffi- 
cient to meet dividend requirements, which 
would seem further justification for the 
confidence frequently expressed in the issue 
here as an investment medium suitable to 
the requirements of the long-term buyer. 





Superheater Company 


ACTIVITY in the shares of the Super- 
heater Company calls for a review of 
an organization not covered by th‘s De- 
partment before—a company which occu- 
pies a:commanding position in the manu- 
facture and sale of superheaters for loco- 
motive, marine and stationary boilers. 

The Superheater Company was incorpo- 
rated as the Locomotive Superheater Co. 
in 1912, its present name being adopted in 
March, 1921. The name-change is said to 
have been impelled by the development of 
the company’s scope from the railroad 
field into the marine, industrial and con- 
tracting fields. 

The profitable character of the com- 
pany’s operations as well as the excellent 
financial position which has been developed 
in it, is evidenced by the balance sheet as 
of December 3lst, last, which shows Cur- 
rent assets of 3.7 millions, Investments 
(at cost) of 4.9 millions, and other assets 
of 2.5 millions, against Current Liabili- 
ties of 1.6 millions, Book Balance from 
Revaluation of Patents of 2 millions, 
Capital Stock (one class, no par value, 
125,000 shares authorized and 124,375 
shares issued) carried at 2.4 millions and 
a P. & L. Surplus of 5 millions. 


What Balance Sheet Items Represent 


This Department is advised that the 
item of “Investments” carried among the 
assets, but not included in Current Assets, 
represent “all high-grade bonds,” in which 
event the company’s working capital could 
be shown to be that much larger than the 
report would make it appear. Among the 
Liabilities, the “Book Balance from Re- 
valuation” represents a valuation adjust- 
ment understood to have been effected to 
conform with government specifications, 
but one which, in the reckoning for the 
current year, will appear as surplus. 

During the war, certain shares in the 
Superheater Co. were held by the Railroad 
Administration. On January 10, 1921, the 
company purchased these shares from the 
Administration, and on March 1, 1921, 
offered this stock to shareholders at $49.60 
per share, officially declared to be the 
“same rate at which the company pur- 
chased the stock.” On May 9, 1923, an- 
nouncement was made that 26,199 shares 
remained in the treasury, of which 19,636 
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shares would be offered to stockholders 
at $75 per share. 

Referring again to the balance sheet, as 
condensed above, it is obvious that the 
Superheater Co. was in no need of such 
additions to working capital as this recent 
sale of 20,000 shares (in round numbers) 
would effect. The sale would bring, 
roundly $1,500,000 into the treasury of the 
company; and this, in_ addition to the ad- 
justment of the “Book Balance” item ex- 
plained above, would swell the company’s 
Surplus to $8,500,000. Those in a position 
to judge suggest that the marketing of the 
issue might very logically be considered 
the preliminary to either an increase in the 
cash dividend rate on the present outstand- 
ing stock (roughly 120,000 shares) or else 
the disbursement of a substantial stock 
dividend. 


Dividend Record and Prospects 


Superheater’s current dividend rate may 
be said to be $6 annually “with extras.” 
In 1922, it paid $8 per share. The first 
dividend in the current year was $1.50 in 
January, a similar amount was paid in 
April, putting the issue on the $6 basis 
noted; then came the offering of new 
stock, carrying with it subscription rights 
that could be marketed: between $4 and 
$5.50. What income stockholders will de- 
rive from the issue in the months imme- 
diately ahead is a matter for interesting 
speculation. 








IN SEARCH OF A SUITABLE 
INVESTMENT? 


If you are, perhaps the Over-the-Counter 
Department can help you find what you 
want. A glance at the table of quotations 
appearing at the head of the Over-the- 
Counter Department will give you an idea 
of the wide field of choice offered ‘among 
many -of the best-known, oldest and most 
successful corporations of this country. A 
letter to the Over-the-Counter Department, 
describing your wants, will bring an early 


and complete zeply. 





Established 1856 


H. HENTZ & C0. 


Commissien Merchants and Brokers 


N. Y¥. Cotton Exchange Bldg., N. Y. 
55 Congress St., Boston 





Orders executed jor future de- 
livery on the following Exchanges 
of which we are members: 


COTTON 


On the New York and Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchanges 


COFFEE & SUGAR 


On the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchanges, Inc. 


COTTON SEED OIL 
On. the New York Produce 
Exchange 


GRAINS & PROVISIONS 
On the Chicago Board of Trade 


STOCKS & BONDS 
On the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every provi- 
sion has been made to rec- 
ord the data essential both 
for your own information 
and for your income tax 
return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, tax 
provision, income, date sold, 
price, profit or loss. 


All of the above are covered 
by this handy volume pre- 
pared especially for the in- 
vestor who appreciates the 
value of an up-to-date and 
practical method of keep- 
ing his investment account. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book F 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York City 























8% 


Yielding 87% 


A Well Secured 
Debenture Bond 





offering unusual oppor- 
tunities for participation 
in future surplus earn- 
ings. 

Security estimated at 
three million dollars in 
excess of total amount of 
Mortgage Bonds and 
Debentures outstanding. 
Company under widely 
known and able manage- 
ment. 

Full description sent 


without obligation on re- 
quest for circular W-2. 
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THROCKMORTON & Co. 


INVESTMENTS 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 
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HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 


RE OEE OEE 


N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. 


Interest Approximate 
Yield 


Maturity 
a 1926 
ay 1926-28 
Oct. 1947 
Feb. 1929 
July 1926 
jan. 19387 
Jan. 1930 
April 1928 
Sept. 1930-37 
Sept. 1938-47 
A &0O 1935 
Oct. 1931 
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IGNS that business was looking up 

were not lacking in the Municipal 

Bond market during the fortnight 
just ended. New financing widened in 
scope, as expected, and although invest- 
ment demand showed no noteworthy in- 
crease, at least a tendency toward improve- 
ment was observed. 

The belief is held in quarters in con- 
stant touch with municipal bond develop- 
ments that the tendency in this market, 
following a greater stabilization of invest- 
ment conditions generally, should be 
toward lower interest rates. The municipal 
bond market, with all other financial mar- 
kets, was distorted almost beyond recog- 
nition from its normal footing during the 
period of the war. To the inflation of in- 
terest rates everywhere there was added 
the even greater inflation of municipal 
obligations, which subjected interest rates 
and prices in this market to unheard-of 
alterations. Since post-war inflation spent 
its force in other investment fields, of 
course, very considerable progress toward 
readjustment has been made; but the 
weakened status of the municipal market 
was sustained for a longer period than 
elsewhere, due to the continued expansion 
of municipal undertakings, with the result 
that the real stabilization of this field has 
been longer in coming. 


Factors in the expected improvement in 
municipal market conditions in the future 
spring principally from the gradual cessa- 
tion of at least the greater degrees of ex- 
travagance which characterized so many 
state, city and village operations in 1920- 
1922, inclusive. Public sentiment against 
unnecessary or ill-provided-for “improve- 
ments” has undoubtedly crystallized in 
considerable measure the opposition to the 
old-time easy spending, and there are evi- 
dences now that at least a little more at- 
tention is being paid to the credit position 
of the communities served than to their 
physical equipment, with expenditures for 
public improvements looked upon more in 
their true light of increased burdens upon 
the people. 

If the sounder attitude toward expendi- 
tures can be encouraged to a point where 
it will be more generally adopted, there 
can be little doubt as to the future of 
municipal bond rates. The credit of com- 
munities, so long as it represents the tax- 
able resources of the citizens in that com- 
munity, is, in the last analysis, about the 
finest security that can be obtained, and if 
the influences which have tended toward 
weakening that credit in the past can be 
held in check for a reasonable period, no 
reasons appear of a sort calculated to cast 
much doubt on the future investment 
status of municipal issues. 
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latter have a par value of 1,000 florins, or 
guilders, which is roughly $400. Their 
price has been so high, for many years, 
that it has been found convenient, for the 
purposes of European trading, to issue 
sub-shares of 100 florins or $40 par, at 
the rate of ten sub-shares. for one full 
share of ordinary stock. 

For American purposes in 1916 there 
were introduced the so-called “American,” 
later made “New York” shares, at the 
rate of three “New York” shares for one 
sub-share. 

While the latest balance-sheet, as of 
Dec. 31, 1921, gives little valuable infor- 
mation, it does indicate a tremendous 
underlying strength. The main item on 
the asset side is the list of principal sub- 
sidiaries owned, carried at some 230 mil- 
lions par value, from which is deducted 
a reserve of 87 millions for “difference 
between par and book value,” leaving 143 
millions as book value of the subsidiary 
securities owned. This seems a very con- 
servative valuation indeed, when it is re- 
membered that the income from this “143 
million dollars’ worth” of securities has 
enabled the parent company to pay some- 
thing like 45%, year in and year out, on 
its par value of 130 millions. 

The two items of “cash in hand” and 
‘debtors,” the latter representing dividends 
payable by subscribers to the parent cor- 
poration, declared but not yet paid, 
1mounted to over 53 millions. In a speech 
delivered about the same time as the date 
of this balance-sheet, however, the manag- 
ing director of the company announced 
that cash balances on hand were more 
than 72 million dollars. In any case, the 
extreme financial strength of the company 
s clear, when it is added that the total 
urrent liabilities of the company, at that 
late, amounted to a little over 1 million 
dollars. 

Because of the lack of accurate and 
bundant statistical information about the 

ympany, the irregularity of dividend pay- 
ments (both according to conventional 
European practice), and reports of huge 
losses in Mexico, investors have been 

-ared in many cases into throwing their 
holdings overboard, sometimes at a great 
loss. As to dividend payments, Royal 
Dutch shares is in a class with Standard 
Oil and bank stocks, the income being 
more a matter of accumulation of values 

id corresponding -rise in market valua- 
tion rather than current yield. Expected 

ill dividend for the current year of 26% 
on the common will be the equivalent of 
about $3.40 for the New York shares, giv- 
ing a yield of less than 7%. 

Intrinsic values seem very high, 
however, and constantly increasing, 
and the Mexican losses bid fair to be 
recouped through the development of 
newer fields. While it is hard to re- 
commend, even for the longest of long 
pulls, an issue regarding which so little 
definite statistical material is available, 
the long-distance outlook is bright and 
investors are not advised to sell out 
their holdings at a loss. 


for JUNE 9, 1923 








$100,000 
City of St. Boniface, Manitoba 


(Canada) 
544% Gold Bonds due January 2, 1953 


Principal and semi-annual interest payable in New York, Toronto, 
or London, England. 


Legality approved by E. G. Long, K.C., of Toronto 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assessed Value Taxable Property 

Net General Debt 

Value of Municipality’s Assets 
Population 13,816 


These bonds are a direct obligation of the City of St. Boniface, which is 
immediately adjacent to Winnipeg, being connected by bridges, street rail- 
ways, etc. St. Boniface is within the Greater Winnipeg Water District. It 
has excellent transportation facilities and terminal yards and shops of rail- 
roads entering Winnipeg are centered here. Located in St. Boniface are 
planing mills, grain elevators, lumber yards and brick factories, also 
Canadian Northern Railway shops, Western Canada Flour Plant and Union 
Stock Yards handling over 600,000 head of cattle annually. It obtains a 
large supply of hydro-electric power at low rates from power plants at 
Lac du Bennett. 


Price 9812 and interest, to yield about 5.60% 





$15,472,720 
1,438,730 
4,793,094 





Special 


Vacation Offer 
To News Stand Readers 


Have The Magazine of Wall Street 
follow you to your summer retreat. 


You cannot afford, in these times of industrial unrest 
and financial uncertainty, to lose touch with develop- 
ments in the world of investment and business. 

To keep you in close contact with the situation, we are making 
a special vacation offer of 4 issues of THE MAGAZINE OF 


WALL STREET for $1.00 to include the numbers of July 7, 
July 21, August 4, and August 18. Use the coupon below. 


eee eee ees eee ee 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues mentioned in your special vaca- 
tion offer. My address for the summer will be 





























GREENEBAUM 
BONDS 
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What Interest 


Can I Expect With SAFETY? 
This i3 a question of vital import- 
ance to every investor. aight now 
you can secure 6%% interest. 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds have always paid a 
most liberal interest return consist- 
ent withcompletesafety. Invest now. 


68 Years Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum Bond is first approved 
and recommended by the Oldest Beakiog 
House in Chicago, For over two-thirds of a 
century, every Greenebaum Bank Sate- 
guarded Bond, principal and interest, has 

en promptly paid to investors. Invest 
now, while you can get 642% interest. 


Send for Investors’ Guide 


This little book will show you how to 
obtain complete investment satisfaction 
and service, wherever you may live. It 
is yours for the asking. Send for it today. 
Use coupon, 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combary 


Ownership identical with Greenebaum Sons 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources oo 
FOUNDED 1855 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 890 C:TIES 


----------Use This Coupon--------==5 
G b Sons In t Company 
LaSalle and Madison Streets, 


Please send me without charge or obligation 
Investors’ Guide and current list of Greene- 


baum 645% offerings. 
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\ Geena Bonds 100% Jab nce 185 __) 


























“Odd Lots” of listed 

SMALL | gtocks ye 5 and 

LOTS sold for cash or 

_ ME ott 
STOCK Inquiries invited 

















SECOR, REYNOLDS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
74 Broadway, WW. Y. Tel. Whitehall 3780 
Branch Office: 58 West 39th Street 













H. A. BENJAMIN & COMPANY 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
1437 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Phone, CAdillac 2892 
















SPECIALISTS IN DETROIT MOTOR STOCKS 











Batten Datlit. ccc ccewcese 6 | & i 197 185 145 

| —E te 1ja& 100 221 214 155 165 

Butch’s & Drvs.......... 8Qj 100 145 141 135 140 

asia el oatiacitilagieinatii A20Q J 100 x205 x210 345 850 

16 J 100 217 +189 252 256 

J 100 450 461 544 550 

ii 100 x253 x228 350 354 

Cox ay Mecsestneesee 12 100 187 191 215 225 

COMMMBSTES .cccccccccces Cc 12 100 235 250 292 295 
ee Bs cncceoseseues 12j3a&J 100 175 180 210 

DD seanceneoseceeseew 9 J 100 171 3194 240 250 

th cpretanapheeewetwe D j 100 x513 x616 1190 1200 

First Nat., B’klyn....... E 12 100 279 296 320 355 


ES - . csengieseeeess 24 QJ 100 810 $517 678 688 
EERIE coccccccsceces Gi10j J 100 278 260 335 345 
Importers & Tr.......... H 2#4Q J 100 667 676 752 
Mechanics & Met......-. k 20 8 J 100 265 272 395 400 ~ 
SNES Gs ccecceseesee 12Q J 100 252 261 225 Ri 


Pate .cccccvcecccccccese 24 Q Fi 100 329 339 422 427 
Peo) - DB Bibs coccncevcce 8 J J 100 266 287 165 coe 
DURES ccccceccccccccece 16 QJ 100 221 3242 297 304 
Seaboard ...cccccccccese LizQj 100 266 $277 345 355 


(A) In 


paid by National City Co. quarterly. (C) 4% extra Jan., 1923. (D) 10% extra paid by First 
Securities Corp., January, 1923. (E) 2% extra January, 1923. (F) 3% extra January ,1923. 
(G) 5% extra July, 1922, and 5% extra January, 19238. (H) 6% extra January, 1923. (J) 2% 


extra July, 


January, 1928. (t) Capital increased during year. 


Book Book 7-— Market, 
Value Value $ Per Share 
Dividend Par Nov. Nov. June Ist, 1923 
Name Rate $ Value 15,1921 15, 1922 Bid Asked 
IE nidtserncnneee 6Qj $100 $142 $155 Ss 
Se ee 20 100 202 225 363 367 
Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co.. 20 100 nae 896 460 470 
EUGENE ccccccccscccoes 100 285 $13 465 485 
Central Union........... 24 8 : 100 249 256 454 
CNEEIGES ecccccvcceses 6 100 184 


SD «connescceenecess Cc 12 J 320 
|” ii ee caciet 2 3 J 100 237 #231 188 191 
Farmers L. & T......... 24 8 F 100 853 401 520 527 
Fidelity—Int’l .......... 10 | 100 213 #224 200 210 
oh oak ok aenighaa Diwjaj 100 240 250 250 260 | 
SEES a 122QJ 100 166 171 268 278 
0 as peers 100 QJ 100 250 #261 207 215 
Irving Bk. Col. Tr. Co... «2... 100 ca we 228 232 
Kings County........... 40Q F 100 695 776 800 
Lawyers T. & T......... E 8Qj 100 251 *271 190 200 
Manufacturers .......... + 4 100 200 *210 260 — | 
Metropolitan .... 100 271 290 295 805 
Midwood aa 157 160 155 165 

New York 100 270 277 343 947 
People’s 100 244 3277 390 

Title Gr. & Tr.......... K12QJj 100 326 +301° 364 369 


U. S. Mtg. 


(C) 1% extra July, 1922; 4% December 30, 1922. (D) 2% extra January, 1923. (E) 2% 
extra July, 1922; 2% January, 1923. (G) 2% extra October, 1922. (K) 4% extra June 30, 


1922; 3% 


Co. (%) Capital increased during year. (*) Book value figured on old capital. 





United States........... 


BANK STOCK REFERENCE TABLE 


NATIONAL BANKS 


Book Book -—— Market 


Value Value $ Per Share 
Dividend Par Dec. Dec. June Ist, 1923 
Rate $ Value 30,1921 29, 1922 Bid Asked 





15QJ $100 x$255 x$258 289 295 

















eccccccccccces 8 M 253 255 265 
122Q J 100 208 202 188 195 








100 152 152 140 150 















cludes $4 paid by Chase Securities Corporation. (B) Includes 2% and 2% extra, 


1922, and 2% extra January, 1923. (K) 3% extra January, 1923. (L) 2% extra 







TRUST COMPANIES 






100 206 210 310 











& Te. ccecee M1é6Q 100 244 247 307 315 
50 Q 100 889 923 1210 1230 


January, 1923. (M) 4% extra January, 1923. (S) See N. Y. Title & Mortgage 
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What Associate Members Say 


about 


The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staft Service 


“In this last campaign your service has worked 
in my favor very well, and I am much pleased 
with the results.” 

sa - = 

“Your suggestions have changed my ideas re- 
garding the service which you would be able to 
render me, and consider it a big mistake that | 
have not been connected with you from my start 
on the market.” 

nc we © 

“I am sending with this letter a record of my 
transactions since the first of August which was 
about the time | m receiving your advices, 
As you can see, | have followed your suggestions 
almost to the letter, and have been studying most 
carefully all of the reports which | have received 
from you, both of which | have found most 
profitable.” 

“It is very difficult for me to say which | am 
more thankful to you for: the profits in dollars, 
or what you have taught me about investing and 
speculation—(and the realization that there is 
always more to learn). May your good work 
continue.” * s s + a. 


“Your two telegrams received; I acted on both 
and sold stocks which show me a profit today 
equal to four times the cost of your yearly Asso- 
ciate Members’ dues. I am more than pleased.” 

oes © & ®& 


“Your Standard Plan is just the ideal method 
for one at this distance. I fully appreciate your 
service.” sees 8 & 


“I have been an Associate Member for three 
months and should like to have you know that 
I think your service is most remarkable. Even 
on my small investments your service charge 
amounts to only 15% of my actual profits.” 

- — o * * 


“The results during the first quarter have been 
a revelation. On an investment of $14,500 | 
have a cash balance with my broker of $17,000 
and sufficient book profit to raise the total to 
$23,500; a total profit of $9,000, over 60%, in 
2% months.” 

ses © & & 

“You appear to have a throttle-hold on the 
security market. Profit-making is practically con- 
tinuous. My only regret is that I do not have 
more money to invest, but possibly following the 
various advices given will furnish it to me in due 
time.” a SS a 


“I am more than pleased with results and will 

continue a member for the entire year.” 
.s 2 e& & «© 

“I often wonder now how | ever had the nerve 
to ride in without knowing any more than | did 
previously.” sn¢ 6 *# 

* ... it was my misfortune that | did not par- 
ticipate in it long before | did, for it has not only 
saved me a good many dollars in steering me clear 
from undesirable securities, but has put me in 
touch with many that have been very remuner- 
ative tome.” 6 # 8 # # 

“I am very well satisfied with the results ob- 
tained from following your instructions.” 

6 8: s @ 

“I feel that your monthly survey of the secur- 
ities of your clients is most valuable and is worth 
your fee for membership.” 


4 


“Your services rendered by your organization 
have proved of great benefit and we will gladly 
recommend this method of investment procedure 
to our friends.” 

+ oe eS 

“Your advices have been very satisfactory in- 
deed. I have spoken of your work very favorably 
to several friends of mine.” 

‘ss ee -« 

“Thanks to your very excellent advice | am 
now in position where | can carry full lots of 
your Standard Plan recommendations as well as 
certain ones of your Supplementary Plan.” 

ses © & @ 


“I am very glad to say that it will give me 
pleasure to recommend your Staff, as only a short 
association with it has demonstrated to me that 
your recommendations are intelligent, able and 
conscientious.” * © &® & 

“You will be interested to know that | have 
just about doubled my original capital in the less 
than a year that | have been in ‘the market." 
Started last summer with about fifteen thousand 
dollars and now have just about thirty thousand, 
so it has worked out very well.” 

ss @ 8 S 

“] wish to assure you of my appreciation of the 
service you are rendering to investors through 
your Staff. In the long run your assistance to in- 
vestors, as well as speculators, will be of ines- 
timable value." «+ * * #& & 

“The Standard Plan is excellent—very conser- 
vative and comprehensive.” 

- . . a 7 

“Your service is pleasing me greatly. It strikes 
me as being a service of perfection, and | would 
be most glad to recommend it to any prospective 
member at any time you so desire.” 

ss. + = 2 

“My experience with the Staff has been grati- 
fying to me. | am impressed with the ability, im- 
partiality and apparent thoroughness with which 
your work is conducted.” 

sees = 

“One question upon which information was 

furnished me in great detail, was worth the entire 


quarterly fee.” s 


4 
4 
4 
A 


, THE 
.” RICHARD 
D. 
WYCKOFF 
ANALYTICAL 
STAFF 


Such testimonials of value received should 
help to convince even the most skeptical 
that our service is thoroughly worth 

a trial. 


The wisest course if you desire 
to secure maximum return on ? 
invested capital is to confer , 
with us and lay your prob- ,“ What can your staff do for 


lems before A staff of ¢ to: interested in ©) Invest- 
trained financial experts, 7 ments for a long pull or © trad- 
who analyze and ac- ing or © both. 


(Mark the ones you are interested in.) 
curately gauge the 7 My present security holdings and avail- 


factors that make |“ able capital total approximately 
investing safe and + 
profitable. at 

4 _ This is to be held in strictest confidence by you. 


I understand there is no charge or obligation in 
sending for this information. 


42 Broadway, 
New York. 


une 9. 








for JUNE 9, 1923 











What Would 
An Examination 
Of Your Business 

Disclose? 


e cannot see 

ourselves 

as others see us. 

This truth ap- 

plies to business 

organization as 

well as to indi- 

viduals. Applied 

to your business, 

it means that an 

examination of your organiza- 

tion by an experienced, com- 

petent outside authority hav- 

ing an insight into your 

problems uncolored by close 

association, will disclose con- 

ditions that otherwise would 

continue unsuspected indefi- 

nitely, depriving you of profits 
that you should have. 








n Avram Examination of 
your business made by 
one of our industrial special- 
ists, trained and experienced 
in all phases of manufacture 
and marketing, will disclose to 
you conditions in your ad- 
ministrative, productive and 
selling functions that would 
never come to light in the 
process of their operation. 
These conditions may be po- 
tentially good, capable of be- 
ing profitably developed; 
they may be bad, sapping the 
vitality of your organization 
unchallenged. 
their discovery is vital to you. 
An Avram Examination will 
disclose them, and Avram Rec- 
ommendations will show you 
the way toward correcting 
them. 


Avram 


Write us on your letterhead 

for complete details of the 

use of Avram Examinations 

and Reports in your business. 
M-H/AVRAM:£-COMPANY 
360 Madison Avenue: New York 

Management and industrial Engineers 
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In either case, 





WATCH THESE STOCKS 
(Continued from page 229) 











sentatives of the group to which it be- 
longs, and its dividend seems secure. 


UNITED FRUIT 


United Fruit has extensive holdings in 
South and Central America and the West 
Indies, where it grows tropical fruits 
which are conveyed to the Northern mar- 
kets in its own ships. The company’s busi- 
ness has shown a remarkable growth, net 
income in 1922 being three and a half 
times that of 1913. Despite large sums 
spent on the improvement of its properties 
and facilities, the company has built up an 
unusually strong financial condition. As 
of December 31, 1922, United States and 
British Government securities on hand 
totalled 9 millions and cash was 19.8 mil- 
lions. The company is entirely free of 
any funded debt. 

The stock is only on an 8% dividend 
basis, but in November, 1922, an extra 
dividend of $2.00 was paid, and in view of 
the excellent earnings and strong financial 
condition, further extras are to be an- 
ticipated. In January, 1921, a 100% stock 
dividend was paid, increasing the outstand- 
ing stock to 100 millions. 

The profit and loss surplus as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, totalled nearly 45 millions, so 
that the company is in a position to pay 
still further stock dividends, if directors 
so decide. 

United Fruit is a large producer of 
sugar, and the increase in the price of this 
commodity has been of material benefit. 
It is estimated that in the current year 
United Fruit may earn sufficient from its 
sugar business alone to cover the 8% divi- 
dend on the stock. The company’s earn- 
ings are not seriously affected by un- 
favorable business conditions in the 
United States. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Earnings of Westinghouse Electric in 
the past ten years have averaged $8.00 a 
share per annum on its combined common 
and preferred stock. In April, 1923, the 
company offered $14,962,530 additional 
common stock to preferred and common 
stockholders at $53 a share. This addi- 
tional financing was put through for the 
reason that the company was doing a ca- 
pacity business. The statement to stock- 
holders explaining the decision of direc- 
tors to issue additional common stock is 
very enlightening as regards the immediate 
outlook of the company: “Your company 
has a large amount of unfilled orders on 
hand and is taking additional orders in 
large volumes. In addition, the directors 
believe there will be a still further en- 
largement in demand for your company’s 
products, due to public attention now being 
directed toward hydro-electric develop- 
ments, steam railroad electrification, in- 
dustrial electric manufacturing processes, 
further development of activities in the 
radio field and the widening use of elec- 
tricity for other purposes, all of which 
would stimulate still greater activity in 


your various manufacturing lines.” This 
additional money brings net quick assets of 
the company up to 105 million dollars. 
Net tangible assets are equal to approxi- 
mately $80 a share. Westinghouse has 
an excellent record behind it to support 
the view that the common stock merits 
a high position among speculative in- 
vestment stocks. 





IMPORTANT DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Am’t Stock Pa 
Ann. Rate Declared Record 
$4 Amer Radiator com. $1.00 Q 6-15 
— Amal Sugar pfd.. - ©. 00 fo 6- 1 
$8 Amal Sugar pfd.. 0 
$6 Amer B Sugar pfd. 3 ‘50 
$7 Amer Sugar Ret pid $1. 75 
$9 Amer Tel & Tel. 2.25 
$3 Anaconda Cop 
7% Atl Coast L com, 
1% Baldwin Loco com. 
7% Baldwin Loco pfd.. 3 
$6 Borden Co. pid. ee 
$5 Boston & Albany. ‘ 
$8 Bklyn Union Gas.. 
$4 Brown Shoe com... 
7% Bucyrus Co pfd.... 
— Bucyrus Co pfd.... % 
$7 Bush T Bldgs pfd.. 
$4 Calumet & Ariz.... 
10% Canadian Pac com.. 
$6 Cent I PS waded 
$4 Ches & O com... 
$6.50 Ches & O pid an. 
$8 Childs Co. com. 
$7 Childs Co. pfd.. 
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THE BOOK REVIEW 


(Latest Publications on Finance 
and Business) 


“LEGAL ASPECTS OF CREDIT” 
By Stanley F. Brewster, J.D. 


This book will enable you to 
deal properly with the legal 
problems arising out of your 
credit transactions. It will 
frequently save even the most 
experienced from costly er- 
rors. This clear, readable vol- 
ume—only just published—is 
the first work to offer men 
engaged in credit work a 
thorough grounding in the 
legal principles of their pro- 
fession. Primarily designed 
for the credit executive, it 
will be invaluable also to the 
merchant who handles his 
own credit system and to the 
man wishing to work up in 


the credit field. 


549 pages Price $5.10 p. pd. 


Place your order with the Book 
Department 
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AN UNUSUAL 7% 
INVESTMENT 


We offer a limited block of Guaran- 
teed 7% Convertible Debenture Gold 
Bonds secured by 
THE HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
in New York City 
The Roosevelt is the new ten million 
dollar hotel being erected by the 
United Hotels Company of America, 
the largest organization of its kind in 
the world. The total issue of these 
bonds is only $3,500,000, the security 
being nearly three to one. An attrac- 
tive feature of these bonds is that they 
are convertible into the preferred 
capital stock of the company at the 
option of the holder within a stated 

time. 
We consider these bonds a most de- 
sirable investment. 


Denominations 


$500, $1,000, $5,000 


Send for circular, or wire orders at 
our expense 


L. B. PORTMAN & CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 











We solicit inquiries on 


CANADIAN 
BONDS: STOCKS: 


Government Listed 
Municipal Unlisted 
King Boug Stodgell 
& Company 
,Imperial Bank Bidg. Windsor, Ont. 
























(GREATER 
SAFETY 


with 7% 
In the South 





























7 First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of 
safety made possible by the 
normally strong demand for 
money to finance the steady 
growth of prosperous South- 
ern Cities. 































YOUR Money can earn this 
liberal rate of interest in 
bond issues so safeguarded 
that you can reeognize for 
yourself the exceptionally 
high degree of safety of prin- 
cipal and income. 

























Our current offering list 
contains a selection of 
7% First Mortgage 
Bonds and of high grade 
tax-exempt Southern 
Municipal Bonds which 
will satisfy the most 
exacting investment re- 
quirements. 


















Send for your free copy 
of “THE SOUTH’S AN- 
SWER” explaining why 
7% investments in the 
South have greater 
safety. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal 
and Mortgage Bonds 
































709 Union Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Offering List 
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REACTIONS AGAINST RECENT LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 245) 








regarding the prospect of infringement 
upon their field of activity by agricul- 
tural credit banks, the latter capital- 
ized by the Government. Secretary 
Mellon’s doubt with respect to the 
safety of the new legislation clearly re- 
mains unrelieved and is reflected in the 
effort he has made to enforce a cau- 
tious policy upon the organizers of the 
new system to the end that they may 
be prevented from committing the 
Treasury to dangerous policies that 
would otherwise cause possible disas- 
ter and disorganization of the financial 
markets. The situation is becoming 
better understood by certain of the 
extreme farm agitators who have been 
for some time past dissatisfied with 
the prospects under the Agricultural 
Credits Bill. It would now seem likely 
that, when Congress’ reassembles, 
members of the farm bloc will be pre- 
pared definitely to announce that they 
are discontented with the degree of 
advancement attained under the new 
legislation. 

This, it is expected, will lead to still 
more drastic demands, possibly en- 
larging the powers of the new farm 
credits system and possibly leading to 
additional legislation along the line of 
the Norris Bill, which provided, as will 
be recalled, for out-and-out Govern- 
ment purchase of farm products and 
their storage in warehouses. 


Unexpected Developments 


The completion of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s new membership has 
called attention to a change in the lan- 
guage of the Act, slipped into the re- 
cent legislation without much attention 
on the part of any one. All previous 
forms of the Federal Reserve Act had 
required that at least two members of 
the Federal Reserve Board should be 
skilled in banking and finance. This 
requirement is now eliminated so that 
none of the Board need possess such 
qualifications and in fact none of the 
new appointees do enjoy them, al- 
though two have been titular officers 
of banks in times past. 

The situation is viewed with some 
regret on the part of not a few legis- 
lators as well as, of course, by ad- 
ministrators who recognize the hazard 
involved in the situation. However, 
the new membership has now taken 
office and the present form of the or- 
ganization will necessarily have to be 
given a trial. Meantime the effort to 
inject politics into the system has con- 
tinued. A Cabinet member has written 
to one or more Federal Reserve banks 
calling attention to the alleged fact 
that such banks do not give equality 
of treatment to Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats in their personnel. He has been 
advised in reply that applicants for 
appointment have never been asked 
their political faith, this being the first 
time that the question has been raised. 


Federal politicians, however, are un- 
doubtedly endeavoring to obtain for 
themselves as many “places” in re- 
serve institutions as they can control 
and this effort is expected to be dom- 
inant from the present time forward. 


Restiveness About Gold 


An increasing degree of restiveness 
with regard to the policy of paying 
out gold is being felt by the banks, 
and a good many bankers are already 
retaining in their vaults such gold as 
passes through their hands unless it is 
asked for by customers, when, of 
course, they readily disburse it. The 
idea, however, of trying to drive it out 
into circulation with the express pur- 
pose of weakening reserve is regarded 
as a rather ridiculous proposition which 
originated with the subordinates of 
the Treasury Department and is con- 
sidered unfortunate in its working. 
This is particularly true at the present 
time, owing to the apparent disposition 
of gold to move out of the country as 
a result of the turning of the export 
balance against the United States. 

It is expected that the discontent 
with regard to this immature policy 
of the Treasury Department will be- 
come so marked from now on as to 
lead to its revocation so far as relates 
to reserve banks, particularly in view 
of the circumstance that the member 
banks, as already noted, are loath to 
strip themselves of their gold except, 
of course, in response to request from 
their depositors. 





THE BANKING SITUATION 
(Continued from page 247) 











be a disposition to take them up on the 
part of investors. Such an inclination was 
hardly to be anticipated so long as they 
continued in the very short-term shape 
that they have occupied hitherto. 

Altogether, therefore, the change in 
Treasury policy may be expected to re- 
sult in driving out of the banks a consid- 
erable proportion of the government se- 
curities of various kinds which have had a 
tendency to become congested there. The 
effect should be an increasing demand on 
the part of banks for the sounder kinds 
of corporate securities, and the use. of 
these securities, to some extent at least, 
as secondary reserves in bank vaults. This 
is likely to be the case with fiduciary insti- 
tutions, and creates a situation which 
should help maintain the value of bonds 
in the near future. 


Production and Agricultural Credit 


As production recedes moderately, in 
line with present tendencies, it may be ex- 
pected that there will be a lessening’ in the 
demand for current banking accommoda- 
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tion. How far this will really go it would 
be difficult to say at the present time. 
Thus far the change in the total volume of 
output has not been very great, except in a 
comparatively small group of industries 
which have reduced the activities of their 
works. In them, at least, the reduction of 
borrowing will make itself felt, and should 
it spread further,. will bring about corre- 
sponding reduction in the volume of bor- 
rowing elsewhere. This will be, in a 
measure, offset by the increasing seasonal 
demands of borrowers in the agricultural 
sections. 


Seasonal Demands 


In some parts of the country such sea- 
sonal demands are now moving up toward 
a peak so far as relates to the period of 
production which is now approaching its 
height. After the midsummer recession 
in agricultural activity in the wheat regions, 
another peak is usually reached during the 
autumn when storage and marketing of 
cotton and other products are occurring, 
but for the weeks between May 1 and 
about August 1 the peak of credit applica- 
tions is to be expected shortly after the 
opening of June. This growth tends to 
offset the decline in manufacturing de- 
mand, and just as the latter has made it- 
self felt in the eastern sections, the in- 
crease has made itself equally obvious in 
the agricultural regions already referred 
to. In consequence, the portfolios both of 
banks and of reserve banks at interior 
points have been moderately expanding, 
credit demand being transferred to them 
from the city. 
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principal. A more attractive stock at this 
time, in our opinion, is Moon Motors pay- 
ing $2 and selling around 26. Earnings 
of this company are running at the rate 
of $8 per share per annum and an increase 
in the dividend rate is probable. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH 
Is It High Enough? 


Have a substantial profit on tome F. W. 
Woolworth stock. Would you sell out now or 
hold for higher prices?—M. C. W., Brockton, 
Mass. 


F. W. Woolworth & Co. for the year 
ended Dec. 1, 1922, earned 22.46% on the 
common stock as compared with 19.34% 
in 1921. This company is in very strong 
financial condition and has a_ splendid 
record. Earnings have shown a steadily 
increasing tendency for many years. It 
is well to recollect, however, that Wool- 
worth common has advanced from a low 
price of 105 in 1921 and the present level 
of 230 appears to us to have rather fully 
discounted, for the time being at least, the 
improvement in earnings. Moreover, it is 
our belief that the main trend of the stock 
a, is now downward and that gen- 
erally it is inadvisable to hold common 
stocks. Our advise is to take your profit 
in Woolworth. 


for JUNE 9, 1923 








134 
Points Profit 
In 11 Days 


In our recent campaign of || days on the 
short side of the market, we advised 35 
trades, only 5 of which were stopped 


‘out with small losses, the others showing 


aggregate profits of 134 points. 


In our previous campaign on the long 
side, closed in March, the aggregate pro- 
fits amounted to 175 points. 


OUR METHOD 


A ‘phone message or telegram tells you exactly what to buy 7 
or sell—just a few of the best opportunities, so that you Fé 
are never in more than 5 or 6 trades at one time. This i 
enables you to trade in all of the stocks recom- if 
mended. THE 
; TREND 
We not only advise you when ravine 
SE 
to open the trade, but also .° nhiren 


when to close it. 


¢$ 42 Broadway 
o& 


$ New York 


Gentlemen :—Please ex- 

plain in detail how The 

Trend Trading Service 
would operate for me. 


Try our service for three months. 
You will not return to hap- 
hazard trading. / 


Mail the coupon today 
and particulars will 
be sent at once. 


4 




















How James Caster 
Old at 45 is Now 
Young at 60 


An Amazing Experiment That 
Even Outdid the Marvels of 
Gland Surgery 


“At 45 | was certainly on the down- 
ward path. My entire system was 
‘slowed up.’ I was nervous and irrita- 
ble, I attacked my daily tasks lan- 
guidly instead of with the ‘pep’ I had 
demonstrated a few years before. I! 
slept poorly at night—never felt fully 
rested when | arose. Headaches were 
frequent. The slightest indiscretion in 
eating brought on severe attacks of 
heartburn or indigestion. I was al- 
ways constipated. And frequent dizzy 
spells showed that my blood pressure 
was dangerously high. Damp weather 
always brought severe rheumatic at- 
tacks with considerable pains in back 
and legs. My memory was treacherous 
and | was incapable of long concen- 
trated mental effort—I didn't grasp 
new ideas as easily as | used to. In 
fact, without being actually bedridden 
Il felt wretched. ff longer felt like 
a man and! was ashamed of my con- 
dition when in the company of hearty, 
vigorous men of my acquaintance. 


65% Have Prostate Trouble 


“Tonics had done me no good. So |! 
had decided that my case was one of 
‘premature ageing’ and could not be 
helped. Then I met a physician who 
told me that my condition was quite 
a prevalent one among men of my age. 
He said that modern living conditions 
had a very harmful effect on the body's 
most important gland — the Prostate. 
This gland is a kind of keystone of the 
entire glandular system, when it is 
disordered it reflects negatively on 
every other gland. To be vital one's 
glands must be vital. Yet 65% of all 
men past a certain middle age have a 
disorder of this gland. 


Harmless Home Treatment 


“He told me that fortunately it had 
been discovered that the Prostate gland 
could be greatly revitalized without 
drugs, surgery, exercise or diet. The 
gland can be reached so easily and the 
treatment is so simple that anyone can 
apply it in his own home. 1 fol- 
lowed his method. In two or three 
weeks | could feel the years actually 
dropping away. I lost many of the old 
distresses at once. My mind lost its 
drugged feeling. My blood pressure 
soon improved. 


“And constipation no longer bothered 
me. That was |5 years ago—to-day, 
at 60, | feel as vigorous and hearty as 
1 did at 40. And I am confident | 
shall live at least 20 years more—per- 
haps longer.” 


James Caster 


This method he used is a simple, easy, 
drugless treatment that anyone may 
apply. If you are weak, nervous or 
run down; if you must arise during the 
night; if you are troubled with head- 
ache, sciatica or constipation, write at 
once for a remarkable interesting book 
a “Why Many Men are Old at 


FREE BOOKLET 


It describes this amazing treatment 
and shows how you may regain much 
of your youthful vigor and consistent 
freedom from certain disorders. It is 
sent Free, no obligation to buy any- 
thing, in fact we will lend you what is 
needed if you wish. But as the edition 
is limited, it is advisable to write at 
once. 


Published by 
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tion, etc., mounts up the longer they are 
carried, and makes it harder for producing 
and refining interests to get out at a profit. 
The situation cannot be regarded as funda- 
mentally healthy until a larger part of 
these stocks, even after allowance for the 
increased rate of consumption, is liqui- 


dated, 





COTTON 











Bullish Outlook for New Crop 


The shifting of the center of gravity of 
the cotton market from the old crop 
months to the new has been marked by 
an improvement in the position of the lat- 
ter, as a result of the unfavorable weather 
conditions in many vital crop districts. 
This has tended to counteract the bearish 
impression produced some time ago by the 
Government report showing increased 
acreage planted to cotton. The boll weevil 
scare, which has been dormant in the 
public press for some time, is beginning 
to impress the trade again, and so also 
the undoubtedly light carry-over from. the 
old crop, which is admitted by all sides. 

There seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among Government bodies 
which include cotton forecasting among the 
scope of their official duties, but the gen- 
eral effect upon the trade is one of uncer- 
tainty which has gone far to remove the 
assuredness of the bearish element, pre- 
dicted upon a large coming crop, synchron- 
izing with a declining trade demand. 

The extent of the latter, moreover, ap- 
pears to have been exaggerated at first, 
judging by recent figures of ‘spinners’ tak- 
ings. Retail trade reports indicate no un- 
healthy trade stagnation, although a firm 
resistance is being built up against the 
potential .“skyrocketing” of prices. Buy- 
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Copyright Underwood & Underwood 


ing remains at a high level, although 
prices are by now of major importance 
in determining sales. 





COAL 











Foreign Buying Helpful 


The continuing strength of the export 
trade has been one of the most important 
elements in the recovery of the coal in- 
dustry from the depression which started 
early in the Spring when the emergency 
consumers’ buying of coal ceased. To a 
large extent this may be attributed, directly 
or indirectly, to the Ruhr occupation, as 
many countries have been buying in this 
market which normally obtained their sup- 
plies from producers who are too busy 
now filling up the gaps caused by the 
break-down of the Ruhr coal deliveries. 

Shipments to tidewater have been satis- 
factory, transportation conditions reveal- 
ing a high degree of efficiency, and pro- 
duction has consequently been kept up at 
a high rate. Much of the bunker trade 
will undoubtedly be lost after June 10, 
however, when the new regulations made 
necessary by the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against liquor on ships go into effect. 

Tonnage actually on hand at tidewater 
are remarkably low, a situation which is 
taken by the trade as not only a result of 
the more active buying of the last few 
weeks but an indication that a possible 
upturn in prices, which is considered quite 
likely, will meet with little resistance 
through the necessity of disposing of large 
stocks. 

Prices were shaded somewhat toward 
the end of the month, but this was re- 
garded as a purely temporary develop- 
ment, conditioned by the necessity of 
settling railroad demurrage accounts as 
much as by anything else. Buying - of 
bituminous by Northern interests remains 
at a high level, and with the improved 
tohe of the export market is largely re- 
sponsible for the better feeling throughout 
the trade. 


VIEW AT A PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINE 
Running out the roughly broken coal from the mines to the thresher and 
screening machine 
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SOLVING INDIVIDUAL INSUR- 
‘ ANCE PROBLEMS 


By Florence Provost Clarendon 


For Insurance Information 

Do you have any articles showing the prin- 
cipal reasons why one should carry life insur- 
ance brought together in one place? I have 
seen about all of the reasons but have failed 
up to date to get them together in one place— 
all the reasons from the one main reason, 
PROTECTION, through protecting a business, 
building a proper financial structure, conserv- 
ing an estate by providing a part free from 
inheritance tazes, etc. I am_ especially 
anzious to get the opinion of financial experts 
on life insurance in general, its different ap- 
plications, the justification of its expense, and 
reasons why all classes of people should carry 
it. If you have published any one article that 
gives this information, or, any series of ar- 
ticles, or better yet, if your experts on life 
insurance will make a personal report for me, 
I wish to get this information. 

I am also interested to know how it should 
fit into a budget for families of: (1) Two 
adults; (2) two adults, one child; (3) two 
adults, two children; (4) two adults, three 
children, for incomes from $1,500 to $7,000. 

From the nature of your inquiries and 
the type of information asked for, I 
assume that you are an agency man. 
Complete information on many of the 
points you raise could doubtless be sup- 
plied in detail from the Home Office of 
the company you represent. We regret 
that our correspondence is so heavy that, 
while we try to take up individual insur- 
ance problems, we are unable to enter 
into the details of illustrative groups— 
such as a family of two adults, and one 
child; two adults, two children; two 
adults, three children, etc., which you cite. 

During the past two years many articles 
have appeared in THE MAGAZINE oF WALL 
Street illustrating the best type of pro- 
tection for particular classes of clients, 
i.e., insurance for young unmarried men, 
married men, middle-aged bachelors, bus- 
iness women, etc., and if you have access 
to back numbers you would no doubt ob- 
tain some of the information you ask for 
in such articles. 

Many books have been published deal- 
ing with the broad subject of Life Insur- 
ance. You may be interested in Hueb- 
ner’s “Life Insurance,” Moir’s “Agency 
Arguments,” and, for illustrative rates, 
“The Handy Guide” and “The Unique 
Manual.” 


Should Farmers Carry Insurance? 


I am District Agent in this territory for the 
Provident Life & ,Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 
Most of the farmers out here have invested 
part or all of their savings in various stocks. 
If what they have bought fails to “make good,” 
great hardship may result to them and their 
families. On the other hand, many of them 
are doubtful as to the advisability of carrying 
life insurance. Do you feel free to definitely 
recommend life insurance to this class?—C, M., 
Hanover, Pa. wae mit: . 

The desirability and benefit in farmers 
as a class carrying an ample line of life- 
insurance coverage is beyond question. 
Indeed this investment is of vital impor- 
tance to the farmer, because at certain 
periods of the year his capital is tied up 
in the future of his crops, and in the event 
of his unexpected death, the family might 
otherwise be without funds to meet im- 
mediate expenses. Stocks and other se- 
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curities—even high-grade bonds—cannot 
always be marketed at short notice with- 
out loss to the owner. In case of a de- 
pressed market, the forced sale of securi- 
ties might easily mean a material decrease 
in the farmer’s estate. Sickness and death 
bring heavy expenses and there is press- 
ing need of ready cash to enable the fam- 
ily to tide over this period. Life insur- 
ance, however, is one of the most “fluid” 
assets. The proceeds of a life-insurance 
policy are available to the beneficiary 
within a day or so of the receipt and 
approval of the claim—the insurance com- 
panies pride themselves on occasionally 
making even quicker settlement. 

But life insurance is necessary to the 
farmer for his business as well as his 
family protection. Let us assume, for in- 
stance, that the farmer is carrying a mort- 
gage for $10,000 on his farm which he 
anticipates paying off by a series of pay- 
ments at fixed intervals, along the gen- 
eral lines laid down by the Federal Farm 
Loans. Presumably, these payments will 
in great measure be paid out of profits 
from crops. Thus the farmer must live 
long enough to earn these profits for pe- 
riodic payments if he is to carry out his 
plan and meet his obligations. Suppose, 
however, that he dies when but a few pay- 
ments have been made, leaving a wife and 
young children, with no responsible head 
to run the farm. It is frequently one of 
life’s little ironies that an instalment on 
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the mortgage will fall due at just such a 
time and there must be cash on hand 
to meet the payment. The proceeds of a 
life-insurance policy immediately become 
available on the death of the insured, and 
it is the only stop-gap in such a con- 
tingency. 

The annual interest payment on a mort- 
gage in the sum of $10,000 is about $600— 
sometimes, and in certain states, this in- 
terest payment runs up as high as $800. 
By investing about $200 a year additional 
in a life-insurance policy, a man thirty 
years of age can fully protect his mort- 
gage of $10,000 in case of his death. 
Moreover, even this low premium cost is 
reducible by annual dividends. If death 
should occur when the mortgage has been 
partly cleared, the proceeds of the insur- 
ance will wipe out the remaining indebt- 
edness, and leave the balance of the in- 
surance investment to tide the family over 
this trying time of readjustment. 

If the farmer includes the Disability 
Benefit in his life-insurance policy, he im- 
mediately insures not only his farm mort- 
gage and his family, but he insures his 
insurance. In event that the insured be- 
comes permanently and totally disabled at 
any time after the first premium has been 
paid on his policy, and he is thereby in- 
capacitated from earning a gainful liv- 
ing, the Disability Benefit guarantees to 
him (under a $10,000 policy) an income 
of $100 a month during such disablement, 
and furthermore all future premiums are 
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waived. Nevertheless, the full face amount - 


of his policy will still be payable to his 
beneficiary in the event of his death, and 
he retains all his cash, loan, surrender, 
and dividend privileges under the insur- 
ance. 





HOW A BOND IS FLOATED 
(Continued from page 215) 





be held that the only reason why under- 
writing houses—the Blairs, Dillon Reads, 
Speyers, Kuhn-Loeb’s, J. P. Morgan’s, Lee 
Higginsons, Harris Forbeses, Stone & 
Webster’s, and National City’s, of this 
country—investigate the issues that are of- 
fered them, and insist that stringent re- 
quirements be met before they consent to 
act in the matter, because it would be 
“bad business” for them to float securities 
hap-hazardly and without regard to their 
post-flotation welfare. It really doesn’t 
matter whether they take this view of it, 
or whether they take the less sordid view 
(and the one which this writer entertains) 
that investment bankers of the character 
and calibre mentioned insist upon these 
rigid investigations out of a sincere and 
honest regard for the welfare of the men 
and women who buy the securities that 
they market. 

The only point to be made here is that, 
among the underwriting institutions which 
have stood the test of time and whose 
names, today, stand for better things in the 
corporation world and the world of 
finance, such rigid investigations into 
bonds they are asked to “float” are always 
conducted; it may be said, further, that 
for every bond issue such houses actually 
consent to underwrite, there will be times 
when many, many other issues will be 
turned down—issues that could, no doubt, 
be marketed, considering the influence and 
prestige enjoyed by such houses as those 
referred to, but which are not marketed, 
solely because they do not come up to 
the scratch. 

These investigations take their logical 
form: They go into the issuing corpora- 
tion’s property titles, into the conditions of 
its plant and equipment, into its financial 
resources and record; they take into con- 
sideration the records of its executives, 
the nature of the product, the position of 
the market for that product; that extend 
into the financial situation, the element of 
“timeliness” as concerns the proposed 
financing. 

Considering the scope of these investiga- 
tions, and the trained intelligence of the 
men who conduct them, their significance 
from the viewpoint of the investor will 
be immediately apparent, and they will be 
recognized as a basically essential feature 
in a qualified underwriting firm’s opera- 
tions. 


The National and Local Retailers 


After the underwriting has been accom- 
plished, and the necessary syndicating ar- 
rangements made, the ultimate disposition 
of a bond issue, of course, rests with the 
retail dealers. As said above, these retails 
fall in two classes: Retailers with national 
facilities, and lesser retailers with only 
local facilities. (Please turn to next page) 
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Distribution of securities on a nation- 
wide scale by individual organizations is 
a field that has come forward rapidly in 
recent times. There are today not a few 
institutions capable of marketing whole 
bond issues “on their own” without the 
aid of other retailers, and this feat is often 
performed. An interesting example of 
this type of institution is one which tops 
the real estate mortgage bond field—an 
organization whose sales force is, even 
under cursory study, revealed as one of 
the most remarkable mechanisms of its 
kind in the world, one which has too fre- 
quently marketed, entirely through its own 
organization, millions of dollars of a given 
issue in few hours to make the feat any 
longer a novelty. 

Where it is desirable, local bond houses 
compose the last link in the bond-floating 
chain—comparatively small concerns, that 
is, which enjoy, nevertheless, a well de- 
veloped local clientele. 


Thus we have traced the flotation of a 
bond issue from the time it “qualifies” 
under the rigid inspection imposed by un- 
derwriting houses to the time it is syn- 
dicated to national distributors or local 
retailers, to be finally lodged in the hands 
of investors throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

In the actual prosecution of the work 
suggested here, it is obvious that there 
are innumerable essential steps which 
must be covered and provided for. In the 
organization and operation of investment 
banking houses, of course, all these minor 
cogs in the great machine are present. 





JUST WHAT IS THIS PORT 
AUTHORITY PROJECT? 
(Continued from page 239) 











wise as to avoid centers of congestion, 
conflicting currents and long truck-hauls. 

Fourth, to establish terminal stations, 
all of which, so far as practicable, shall be 
union stations. 

Fifthly, to adapt existing facilities as 
integral parts of a new system, so far as 
possible, in order to avoid needless destruc- 
tion of existing capital investment and re- 
duce so far as may be possible the re- 
quirements for new capital, endeavor being 
made to obtain the consent of local munici- 
palities within the port district for the co- 
ordination of their present and contem- 
plated port and terminal facilities with the 
whole plan. 

Sixth, to bring freight from all rail- 
roads to all parts of the port wherever 
practicable without “breaking bulk”—this 
necessitating tunnel connections between 
New Jersey and Long Island and tunnel or 
bridge connections between other parts of 
the port. 

Seventh, to urge upon the federal au- 
thorities improvement or chamnels so as 
to give access for that type of waterborne 
commerce adapted to the various forms of 
development which the respective shore- 
fronts and adjacent lands of the port would 
best lend themselves to. 

Eighth, to lay out highways for motor- 
truck traffic which will permit the “most 
efficient inter-relation between terminals, 
piers and industrial establishments not 
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equipped with railroad sidings, and for the 
distribution of building materials and 
many other commodities which must be 
handled by trucks, these highways to con- 
nect with existing or projected bridges, 
tunnels and ferries. 

Ninth, to devise definite methods for 
prompt relief which can be applied for the 
better coordination and operation of ex- 
isting facilities while larger and more com- 
prehensive plans for future development 
are being carried out. 

“After these nine principles come the 
belt lines and the tunnels and bridges,” 
says Mr. Julius H. Cohen, of counsel to 
the Port of New York Authority, “which 
are outlined in the physical plan.” 


Obstacles in the Way of Action 


Some effort should be made at this point 
to describe the difficulties under which the 
Port Authority had to work in devising an 
acceptable plan—difficulties springing not 
only from the magnitude of the task in- 
volved, but also from the number of per- 
sons and organizations directly affected 
whose interests must be secured. In this 
connection, note that the Port District con- 
tains one hundred and five organized mu- 
nicipalities, embracing a population of 
some eight millions of people; that it is 
served by twelve trunk-line railroads, which 
bring to and take out of, or through, the 
port over 75,000,000 tons of freight each 
year. Also, an immense number of for- 
eign and domestic steamships, not less than 
8,000 in number, according to an estimate 
of the Port Authority, annually bring to or 
take from the port over 45,000,000 tons of 
freight. 


The Actual Machinery Proposed 


The actual machinery by which the Port 
Authority hopes to solve the traffic prob- 
lem in the- district covered consists of an 
extensive railway system, including neces- 
sary tunnels, and an automatic electric ser- 
vice, whose yards will connect with what 
would be known as the “Middle Belt Line” 
and also with all the railroads of the Port 
District. This latter system would consist 
of a standard gauge underground railroad 
deep enough in Manhattan to permit of 
two levels of rapid transit subways to pass 
over it. “The only standard railroad cars 
that will be brought through to its Man- 
hattan terminals,” says the Port Authority 
in its report, “will be those with perish- 
ables and food products in refrigerator 
cars. Cars with merchandise freight will 
be stopped at its yards. Freight from 
standard cars will be transferred onto 
wheeled containers, thence to special elec- 
trically propelled cars which will bear it to 
Manhattan. This freight will be kept ‘on 
wheels’ between the door of the standard 
freight car at the transfer point and the 
tail board of the truck at the Manhattan 
terminal or the store door as qiay be 
elected by the shipper or consignee, thus 
‘liminating all extra handling. Freight 
cars will thus be released more quickly 
from the terminals, thus affecting a mate- 
rial saving in the use of railroad equip- 
ment.” 

For the purpose of affording immediate 
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212 Points in 18 Stocks 


On April 24 when others were reciting the 
supposed strength of fundamentals and in- 
sisting that the market was ready to resume 
its advance, we said sell. 


We were right. 


Four weeks the “short” campaign ran. 
Then we said cover. 


We were right — right again. 


We recommended 40 stocks giving the prices at which 
they should be sold should the rally carry to the figures 
named. 18 stocks reached the selling points and our 
subscribers were able to take profits ranging from 2 to 
30 points, and averaging about 12 points per stock. 
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relief in the harbor and port situation, the 
Port Authority proposes to establish a mo- 
tor-truck service between the railroads of 
the Port District and the Island of Man- 
hattan. The Authority suggests the use 
of the “container” principle, “performed 
either by motor trucks with detachable 
bodies serving as containers, or by motor 
trucks whose bodies carry containers.” 


Has the Port Authority the Authority? 


From even the brief and inadequate sug- 
gestion of the Port Authority plan as of- 
fered above, some idea of the magnitude 
of the proposal must be conveyed. To 
make this point even more clear, note may 
be made of an estimate of the final cost 
offered by Robert J. Cary, who recently 
acted as spokesman for the railroads in 
deliberations anent the plan. “The auto- 
matic electric service proposed for Man- 
hattan,” said Mr. Cary, “will alone cost 
between three hundred and four hundred 
millions. The tunnels of the middle belt 
line will cost many millions more.” Con- 
sidering this gigantic expense, it is perti- 
nent to inquire into the Port Authority’s 
authority to put its plans into execution. 
On that question, apparently, rest such 
doubts as may exist as to the possibilities 
of actually effectuating the whole Port of 
New York improvement. 


“The powers of the Port Authority,” 
says Mr. Cohen, “are not alone those con- 
tained in the treaty which itself authorizes 
the acquisition of title to property, the 
construction of all kinds of terminal facil- 
ities and the borrowing of money, but are 
to be found also in the express grants of 
power in the legislation passed last year 
(1921). The Port of New York Author- 
ity is authorized and directed to proceed 
with the development of the Port of New 
York in accordance with the comprehen- 
sive plan as rapidly as may be economically 
practicable, and is vested with all necessary 
and appropriate powers not inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the United States 
or either state (New York or New Jer- 
sey) to effectuate the same, except the 
power to levy taxes or assessments.” 

And Article VI of the Treaty reads: 


The Port Authority shall constitute a body, 
both corporate and politic, with full power 
and authority to purchase, construct, lease 
and/or operate any terminal or transporta- 
tion facility within said district, and to make 
charges for the use thereof, and for any of 
such purposes to own, hold, lease and/or 
operate real or personal property, to borrow 
money and secure the same by bonds or 
mortgages upon any property held or to be 
held by it. 


It would seem from the foregoing that 
the Port Authority lacks none of the 
powers necessary to put its plans into ef- 
fect, only insofar as they are “economically 
practicable.” The intention of the Port 
Authority, as described to the writer, there- 
fore, to issue bonds in order to finance its 
construction work, to charge for the use 
of its facilities an amount sufficient to sus- 
tain such financial obligations as it may 
have to assume, and to apply any accruals 
of excess earnings either to improvement 





DIVIDENDS 





The North American 
Company 


60 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Quarterly Dividend No. 77 of 
50 Cents Per Share on the Common Stock 


and 
terly Dividend No. 8 of 
75 Cents Per Share on the Preferred Stock 
of this Company have been declared payable 
on July 2, 1923 to stockholders of record on 
June 5, 1923. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
ROBERT SEALY. Treasurer. 


PACIFIC OIL COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 5 


A DIVIDEND of one dollar ($1.00) 
on the Capital Stock of this Company has 
declared, payable at the Treasurer's Office, No. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on July 20, 
1923, to stockholders of record at three o'clock 
P. M., Friday, June 15, 1923. The stock transfer 
books will not be closed for the payment of this 
dividend. Checks will be mailed only to stock- 
holders who have filed dividend orders. 

HUGH NEILL, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., May 21, 1923. 





share 
been 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway, 
New York, May 22, 1923. 
DIVIDEND NUMBER 83. 

The Board_of Directors of the Anaconda Cop- 
Mining Company has declared a dividend of 
enty-five Cents (75c) per share upon its Capi- 

tal Stock of the par value of $50 per share, pay- 
able on July 23rd, 1923, to holders of such shares 
of record at the close of business at 12 o'clock, 
noon, on Saturday, June 16th, 1923. 

A. H. MELIN, Secretary. 





AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. COMPANY 
185th Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 

and twenty-five cents per share will be — on 

Monday, July 16, 1923, to stockholders of record 

Sa cases i on Wednesday, June 20, 





H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





Interstate Royalties Corporation 
New York City 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
May 25th, 1923, the regular monthly dividend of 
1% and an extra dividend of 1% was declared on 
the common stock ef the Company, payable July 
25th, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business June 10th, 1923. 
Cc. C. KINTZ, Secretary. 


Equity Petroleum Corporation 


DIVIDEND NO. 5 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held today, the fifth regular three per cent quar- 
terly dividend was declared and ordered paid on 
all issues and outstanding Preferred Stock of 
record June 30th, 1923, payable July 10th, 1923. 

G. CLINT WOOD, President. 
Dated, June ist, 1923. 








COMPUTING-TABULATING-RECORDING CO. 

50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has 
today declared a regular quran dividend of 
$1.50 per share, payable July 10, 1923, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on June 

22, 1923. Transfer books will not be closed. 

. F. BATTIN, Treasurer. 
May 22, 1923. 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
IN WALL STREET” 
This remarkable new book reveals the rea] secret. 
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of service rendered or to reduction in the 
cost of the service, or both, might appear 
to be wholly practicable. 

Opposition to this view—or rather some 
doubt as to its entire accuracy—was pro- 
vided at concurrent hearings by the Port 
»f New York Authority and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission held in New York 
varly in April, last, when, as stated before, 
Mr. Robert J. Cary, chairman of a com- 
mittee of railroad attorneys, and himself 
general counsel of the New York Central 
Railroad, outlined the case of the railroads 
in the matter. In effect, Mr. Cary con- 
ended that the Port of New York Author- 
ity is not a quasi-judicial body, that it 
loes not possess and therefore cannot 
*xercise the powers it claims, that it is, 
in fact, merely a transportation corpora- 
tion “in embryo,” and that it has no power 
to enforce any decree that it may make. 
Furthermore, Mr. Cary added, the Port 
\uthority project calls for an understand- 
ing “which, perhaps, under the present 
limitations of law, may be regarded as 
somewhat utopian, namely, the amalga- 
nation into a common ownership of all 
erminal railroad properties located in the 
Port Authority territory.” 


Can They Finance It? 


Mr. Cary also tock occasion to ques- 
tion the Port Authority’s ability (aside 
rom its legal right) to finance its com- 
prehensive plan without the imposition of 
special taxes upon the people. Offering 
the figures quoted above as an estimate 
of the possible expenditures involved, Mr. 
Cary asked, “By what process of legerde- 
main will the principle of this unprece- 
dented sum be’ found without expense to 
the people? The answer is offered that 
every Port Authority project will exact 
tolls sufficient to pay its way and that the 
carriers will save enough from the eco- 
nomical methods of their reformed opera- 
tions to satisfy them in full with no in- 
crease in cost. In the presence of such 
an assertion, credulity is overtaxed, and 
the railroad companies which must eventu- 
illy be the agents for collecting from the 
people the tolls which the Port Authority 
proposes to exact to make possible the 
functioning of its billion dollar scheme, 
will never be charged as obstructionists 
y refusing to become willing participants 
intil the promoters have supported pre- 
liction with analytical and conclusive 
roof.” : 

Chairman Outerbridge, of the Port 
\uthority commission, has taken excep- 
ion to Mr. Cary’s remarks as quoted 
ibove, especially the expression “billion- 
lollar scheme,” and in answer to his ob- 
ections, the railroad expert’s estimate was 
jualified in some measure. 


It nevertheless appears on the surface 
ot only that the Port Authority has still 
long way to go before it can perfectly 
lefine its authority to act, but also that 
ome of the co-operation and accord es- 
ential to the successful prosecution of its 
llans is still to be secured. 
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The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared 


with the utmost care by investment houses of the highest standing. 
free on request, direct from the issuing house. 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. 


They will be sent 
Ask for them by number. 
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SAVING MADE MORE PROFITABLE 
A booklet describing a partial pay- 
ment plan for the purchase of 
grade securities, issued by a well 
known investment house. (251) 


BUILDING AN INCOME WITH 
GUARANTEED BONDS 
A booklet free of cost about bonds 
free from worry! It shows the way 
to financial ange t and can be 
read in ten minutes. (255) 


INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how te 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. (256) 


THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSN. 
A booklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision — and yield- 
ing 9%. 


A GRAPHIC GUIDE TO INVEST- 
MENTS 
A highly instructive circular for the 
careful and discriminating investor 
who investigates a security before 
placing his funds. (263) 


WHY THE SOUTH OFFERS IN- 

VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
This pamphlet explains briefly and 
clearly why it is that the South of to- 
day is one of the most attractive sec- 
tions of the United States in which 
to invest and why it is that Southern 
investments yield an average of 1% 
more interest, with equal safety. A 
distinct opportunity for inyestors is 
described in an understandable man- 
ner. (264) 


THE PREMIER INVESTMENT 


A series of ten articles upon the 
origin, history and analysis of first 
mortgages and first mortgage bonds, 
as published in leading magazines and 
newspapers. A complete library of in- 
formation in one volume. Sent free 
by a nationally known investment 


house. (265) 


HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS 


It took 38 years to write this impor 
tant investment book, now free to 
every investor. Ask for booklet. (267) 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A booklet describing how a security 
has returned 9214% to bondholders in 
slightly over 9 years. (268) 


A GUIDE TO BOND INVESTMENT 
A book written by an able statistician 
to aid the individual who desires to 
make his own choice of securities. 
(269) 


JUNE INVESTMENT LIST 

Issued by an old established bond 
house listing Municipal, Railroad, 
Equipment, Public Utility, Industrial 
and Foreign Government Bonds. They 
offer conservative investors a wide 
range of choice of sound securities 
with liberal income return. (270), 


THE GREENSHIELDS REVIEW 
The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 
to 74%. (271) 


A TIME SAVER FOR BOND 
HOLDERS 
A loose-leaf security record for record- 
ing income tax data, interest payment 
dates, maturities, yield, taxable status, 
etc. Binder & loose-leaf forms fur- 
nished on request. (272) 


BOND RECORD 
A 24-page book showing price range 
(high and low, 1906 to date), tax 
status, maturity, interest dates, call 
place (if any), income values, yields 
of the active bonds wy! on the New 
York Stock Exchange. (273) 


U. S. RUBBER 
A complete survey of the premier 


Rubber Mfg. Company. (274) 


CAPITALIZING YOUR LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE 
An extremely interesting booklet ex- 
plaining briefly how to utilize a life 
insurance policy for creating a trust 
fund. The plan does not require a 
large cash capital, but enables salary 
workers to set up a fund which will 
provide income for independents. 
(275) 


RADIO, THE THIRD YEAR 
A history of the growth and expan- 
sion in this fascinating field during 
the past 3 years. Also contains a 
list of the radio’ and wireless stocks. 
(276) 


STEWART WARNER SPEEDOM 
TER CORP 
A complete analysis of this company, 
compiled by a member of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Of great interest at 
the present time due to the stock’s 
market position. (277) 
QUESTION ANSWERED 
An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 
contained in a market letter published 
by an old established stock exchange 
firm. Discriminating investors should 
have their name on this list perma- 
nently. (279) 





























We have no IDLE Circulation! 


Every copy of this publication works for its advertisers. 
It has 100,000 readers who look to it for financial advice 
and guidance. 

It receives thousands of inquiries a month regarding 
securities, investments, commodities, trusts, etc. There is 
no other magazine that occupies so intimate a relation to 
its readers. 


IT PLAYS UPON THE POCKET NERVE—THE 
MOST SENSITIVE NERVE THERE IS! 


When the executive’s decision is needed—When the big 
man must say “Yes” or “No” on the purchase—your client’s 
sales message in our pages will be mighty helpful. 


If the “big man” happens to be the banker, this publica- 
tion reaches more of them than any other financial or banking 
medium published. 


These men read our publication, seeking advice for the 
investment of their surplus funds—Is there a better guarantee 
of baying power? 


For the best means of approach to your best market, use 


42 Broapway New York 


The largest proven paid circulation of any financial publication in the world. 
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